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ROLE CONFLICT AND PERSONALITY’ 
SAMUEL A. STOUFFER AND JACKSON TOBY 
ABSTRACT F 
This paper explores payee procedures for linking the study of social norms with the study of per- 
sonality. A social norm ¢ o as to 
situa the extent that an individual i is consistent, in varying types of situations, in reporting one type 


0 

of role obligation rather than another, this tendency is considered a personality predisposition. Data, based 
on a questiqnnaire to students on hypothetical situations, show that people can be ordered along a con- 
tinuum involving the relative priority of personal and impersonal considerations in social obligations. 


New scaling techniques are applied, and certain kinds of discrepancies are exhibited as deserving further 


study. 


A convenient way to examine the infor- 
mal social controls operating in a given insti- 
tution is through the study of role conflict 
In an earlier statistical analysis of an ex- 
ample of role conflict, stress was laid on the 
concept of variability and implications for 
the theory. of role of different classes of 
variability.” 

The present paper also is concerned with 
role conflict. But it seeks to provide a link 
between the study of social norms, with 


* The research here reported was conducted with 
the assistance of the Laboratory of Social Relations, 
Harvard University. Special acknowledgment is 
due to Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Talcott Parsons, and 
Gordon W. Allport. Professor Lazarsfeld proposed 
the applicability of a new form of latent distance 
structure and himself carried out the computations 
reported in the note appended to this paper. A 
pretest of the present study was the subject of a 
paper by the authors at the American Sociological 
Society in December, 1949, at which the paper’s 
discussion by Professor Leonard S. Cottrell con- 
tributed to the present formulation. 


2 Samuel A. Stouffer, ““An Analysis of Conflicting 
Social Norms,” American Sociological Review, XIV 
(December, 1949), 707-17. 


which the former paper was primarily con- 
cerned, and the study of personality. Spe- 
cifically, when there is a lack of consensus in 
a group as to the “proper thing to do” in a 
morally conflicting situation, is there a 
tendency for some individuals to have a pre- 
disposition or a personality bias toward one 
type of solution and for other individuals to 
have a predisposition toward another type 
of solution? If such a predisposition exists,2 
there should be a tendency to carry over 
certain types of behavior from one role con- 
flict to another with some consistency. 

An especially common role conflict is that 
between one’s institutionalized obligations 
of friendship and one’s institutionalized ob- 
ligations to a society. The obligations of 
friendship in Western culture, to use the ter- 
minology of Parsons, are particularistic 
rather than universalistic, affectively toned 
rather than affectively neutral, and diffuse 
rather than specific.’ A universalistic obliga- 


3 See, e.g., Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological 
Theory (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949), chap. viii. 
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tion is applicable to dealings with anybody 
(e.g., obligation to fulfil a contract); a par- 
ticularistic obligation is limited to persons 
who stand in some special relationship to 
one (e.g., the obligation to help a relative or 
a close friend or neighbor). Diffuseness of 
particularistic obligations provides flexibil- 
ity in the definition of these roles. That is, 
the content of an individual’s particularistic 
obligations (toward a friend, a brother, a 
grandchild) depends in part on the intimacy 
of the relationship itself. The greater the 
affection, the greater the sense of obligation. 
On the other hand, universalistic obligations 
are defined more rigidly, for they regulate 
behavior toward all human beings—regard- 
less of affective involvement. Hence, in any 
specific situation involving conflict between 
duty to a friend and duty to society, we 
would expect that some individuals are 
more prone to regard the particularistic ob- 
ligation as taking precedence than others 
because there is variability from individual 
to individuai in the intimacy of friendships. 
That is, respondents tend to project into the 
hypothetical situations reference friendships 
drawn from their own experience. A descrip- 
tion of an institutionalized social norm not 
only must take into account, then, the be- 
liefs and behavior of a modal member of the 
group but must also observe the individual 
variability in the perception of obligations. 
This variability—or “social slippage”—was 
a major concern in the paper previously 
cited. 

In the present paper we shall deal with 
several situations involving conflicts be- 
tween obligations to a friend and more gen- 
eral social obligations. If, as our conception 
of the intrinsic variability of particularistic 
obligations would lead us to expect, some 
people are more likely than others to choose 
the particularistic horn of the dilemma 
rather than the universalistic in a variety of 
situations, we should be able to devise a 
scale to measure such a tendency. With such 
a scale people should be ranked along a 
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single dimension according to their prob- 
ability of possessing the attribute or pre- 
disposition of choosing one type of solution 
rather than the other. 

What we have to present here is only a 
crude beginning; indeed, only a classroom 
example. Yet it should prove instructive ina 
number of respects to those who may wish 
to carry on further research with needed re- 
finements. Our data are based on a short 
pencil-and-paper questionnaire completed 
by 648 undergraduate students at Harvard 
and Radcliffe in February, 1950. No claim is 
made for the representativeness of the 
sample, since almost all were members of a 
single class, “Social Relations 1A.” 

Four little stories were presented, as fol- 
lows: 

1 


You are riding in a car driven by a close 
friend, and he hits a pedestrian. You know he 
was going at least 35 miles an hour in a 20- 
mile-an-hour speed zone. There are no other 
witnesses. His lawyer says that if you testify 
under oath that the speed was only 20 miles 
an hour, it may save him from serious conse- 
quences. 

What right has your friend to expect you to 
protect him? 


Check one: 
C] My friend has a definite right as a friend to 
expect me to testify to the lower figure. 
() He has some right as a friend to expect me 
to testify to the lower figure. 
) He has no right as a friend to expect me to 
testify to the lower figure. 


What do you think you’d probably do in 
view of the obligations of a sworn witness and 
the obligation to your friend? 


Check one: 
(] Testify that he was going 20 miles an hour. 
(] Not testify that he was going 20 miles an 
hour. 


You are a New York drama critic. A close 
friend of yours has sunk all his savings in a 
new Broadway play. You really think the 
play. is no good. 

What right does your friend have to expect 
you to go easy on his play in your review? 


—= mw 


ect 
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Check one: 
(] He has a definite right as a friend to expect 
me to go easy on his play in my review. 
(] He has some right as a friend to expect me 
to do this for him. 
(J He has no right as a friend to expect me to 
do this for him. 


Would you go easy on his play in your review 
in view of your obligations to your readers and 
your obligation to your friend? 


Check one: 
(J Yes 
No 
3 


You are a doctor for an insurance company. 
You examine a close friend who needs more in- 
surance. You find that he is in pretty good 
shape, but you are doubtful on one or two 
minor points which are difficult to diagnose. 

What right does your friend have to expect 
you to shade the doubts in his favor? 


Check one: 

(1 My friend would have a definite right as a 
friend to expect me to shade the doubts in 
his favor. 

(] He would have some right as a friend to 
expect me to shade the doubts in his favor. 

(] He would have no right as a friend to ex- 
pect me to shade the doubts in his favor. 


Would you shade the doubts in his favor 
in view of your obligations to the insurance 
company and your obligation to your friend? 


Check one: 
Yes 
No 
4 


You have just come from a secret meeting 
of the board of directors of a company. You 
have a close friend who will be ruined unless he 
can get out of the market before the board’s de- 
cision becomes known. You happen to be hav- 
ing dinner at that friend’s home this same 
evening. 

What right does your friend have to expect 
you to tip him off? 


Check one: 
() He has a definite right as a friend to expect 
me to tip him off. 
() He has some right as a friend to expect me 
tu tip him off. 
(C1 He has no right as a friend to expect me to 
to tip him off. 


Would you tip him off in view of your obli- 
gations to the company and your obligation to 
your friend? 

Check one: 

Yes 
No 


The problem is: Do the answers to these 
questions indicate the existence of a unidi- 
mensional scale, along which respondents 
can be ordered as to the degree to which 
they are likely to possess a trait or bias to- 
ward the particularistic solution of a dilem- 
ma? For simplicity, we label for a given item 
the response “‘My friend has a definite right 
. . .” as particularistic, the response “He has 
no right . . .” as universalistic. If he marks 
“He has some right . . .” we label the re- 
sponse particularistic if in the second part of 
the question he says he would favor the 
friend in action; universalistic if he says he 
would not favor the friend. 

There was a considerable spread among 
the four items in the percentage giving par- 
ticularistic responses: 


Item 2 (dramacritic)............ 45 
Item 3 (insurance doctor)........ 51 
Item 4 (board of directors)....... 70 


Such frequencies suggest the hypothesis of a 
distance or cumulative scale. 

Following Louis Guttman’s scalogram 
method, the responses to all the items were 
cross-tabulated and scale patterns arranged 
according to nearest scale type, as shown in 
Table 1. While the reproducibility (.91) and 
the distribution of cutting points suggest the 
admissibility of the hypothesis that these 
items form a Guttman scale, the items are 
too few in number for us to speak with con- 
fidence, especially in the presence of two 
sets of rather numerous nonscale responses 
(+ —+-+ and — + — +). Rigor would 
require ten or more items to start with, in 
order to determine scalability, although we 
might in the end select fewer items for sub- 
sequent use. 

The pure Guttman model can be viewed 
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as the limiting case of a more general latent 
distance model which Paul F. Lazarsfeld has 
introduced.‘ It seems worth while, there- 
fore, to examine the applicability to these 
data of the Lazarsfeld latent distance model, 
which postulates a latent continuum with as 
many ordered classes as there are items, plus 
one. The model assigns to each item a prob- 
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here. However, a brief technical summary of 
the results appears as an appendix to this 
paper. Although the procedure used is still 
too new to have developed wholly satisfac- 
tory acceptance standards, the outcome was 
quite encouraging. 

Actually, an additional precaution was 
taken. Experience with projective material 


TABLE 1 
SCALOGRAM PATTERN FOR RESPONDENTS TO FOUR ITEMS ON ROLE CONFLICT 


PARTICULARISTIC UNIVERSALISTIC 
RESPONSE TO ITEM No. RESPONSE To ITEM No. 
TYPE PATTERN 

1234 I . 3 4 I 2 3 4 
171 203 336 458 | 477 355 312 190 233 


Reproducibility = 1 — [233/(4 X 648)] = .or. 


ability that a positive (e.g., particularistic) 
response to that item assigns the respondent 
to a particular segment of the hypothetical 
latent continuum.s 

For reasons of space, the arithmetic in 
testing the applicability of the latent dis- 
tance model to our data will not be exhibited 


4 Stouffer, Guttman, Suchman, Lazarsfeld, Star, 
and Clausen, Studies in Social Psychology in World 
War II, Vol. IV: Measurement and Prediction 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950). 
Guttman’s theory and procedures are described in 
chaps. ii-ix, Lazarsfeld’s in chaps. x and xi. Chapter 
i provides an introduction to both methods. 


has taught us to expect considerable differ- 
ences when we ask, “What do you think 
about something?” from results if we asked, 
“What do you think somebody else would 
think about something?” Especially, when 
we are seeking by crude question-and-an- 
swer procedures to learn something about 
social norms, it is very important to know 


SLatent structure theory postulates that all 
the relationship between any two manifest items can 
be accounted for by the joint correlation of the 
items with the latent structure. In other words, 
within any segment of the latent structure the corre- 
lation between two manifest items is zero. 
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what, if any, differences are produced by 
such shifts imposed on the point of view of 
the respondents. Hence, only a third of our 
648 respondents were asked questions in the 
form exhibited above. 

For a third of the subjects the stories 
were rewritten so that the friend of the re- 
spondent, not the respondent himself, faced 
the role conflict. To illustrate with the 
motorcar example: 


Your close friend is riding in a car which you 
are driving, and you hit a pedestrian. He knows 
that you were going at least 35 miles an hour 
in a 20-mile-an-hour zone. There are no other 
witnesses. Your lawyer says that if your friend 
testifies under oath that the speed was only 20 
miles an hour, it may save you from serious 
consequences. 

What right do you have to expect him to 
protect you? 


Check one: 
(] I have a definite right as a friend to expect 
him to testify to the lower figure. 
CJ I have some right as a fricnd to expect him 
to testify to the lower figure. 
C Ihave no right as a friend to expect him to 
testify to the lower figure. 


What do you think he would probably do in 
view of his obligations as a sworn witness and 
his obligation as your friend? 

Check one: 

C] Testify that you were going 20 miles an 
hour. 

(] Not testify that you were going 20 miles 
an hour. 


For still another third of the respondents, 
a third version was presented. In this case 
neither the respondent nor his friend faced 
the dilemma but two hypothetical people, 
Smith and Smith’s friend, Johnson. Again to 
illustrate with the motorcar example: 


Smith is riding in a car driven by his close 
friend, Johnson, and Johnson hits a pedestrian. 
Smith knows that his friend was going at least 
35 miles an hour in a 20-mile-an-hour zone. 
There are no other witnesses. Johnson’s lawyer 
says that if he testifies under oath that the 
speed was only 20 miles an hour, it may save 
Johnson from serious consequences. 

What right does Johnson have to expect 
Smith to protect him? 
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Check one: 
(J Johnson has a definite right as a friend to 
expect Smith to testify to the lower figure. 
() He has some right as a friend to expect 
Smith to testify to the lower figure. 
C) He has no right as a friend to expect Smith 
to testify to the lower figure. 


If Smith were an average person, what do 
you think he would probably do in view of his 
obligations as a sworn witness and his obliga- 
tion to his friend? 


Check one: 
() Testify that Johnson was going 20 miles an 
hour. 
CL) Not testify that Johnson was going 20 
miles an hour. 


The different forms of the questionnaires 
were interleaved and handed out at random. 
In testing for the goodness of fit of the latent 
distance scale, separate tests were applied to 
each of the three types of items. The model 
seemed to fit about equally well in all three 
cases, and the rank order assigned to par- 
ticular scale patterns was very much the 
same, except for a few scale types containing 
a negligible number of cases. As would be 
expected, the rank-order grouping derived 
from the latent distance model is very close 
to the rank-order grouping obtained by 
scoring to nearest scale type in scalogram 
analysis.° For purposes of subsequent analy- 
sis the rank groupings for each of the three 
forms were constituted as in Table 1. The 
extent to which the three forms agreed with 
one another can be seen from Table 2. The 


6In scoring to nearest scale type by scalogram 
procedure, the objective is to arrange the scale pat- 
terns to minimize “error.” Thus + + — + is 
grouped with + + + +, on the assumption that 
the response to the third item only is an error. If it 
were grouped with — +++, we should have 
to assume two errors, in the first and third items, 
respectively. However, there are some items which 
might be grouped in different ways with the same 
amount of error. For example, — + — + would be 
grouped with — + + -+ if we assumed that the 
third item was an error, but would be grouped 
with — — — + if we assumed that the second item 
was an error. Such doubtful cases are resolved by 
the latent distance analysis, which in the present 
example usually gave clear and consistent informa- 
tion. 
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TABLE 2 


SCALE PATTERN GROUPINGS SHOWN SEPARATE- 
LY FOR THREE FORMS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


Form A | Form B | Form C 
Scal Scale (Ego (Ego’s (Smith 
naa Pattern Faces Friend Faces 
Type 23234 Di- Faces Di- Di- 
lemma) | lemma) | lemma) 
20 20 26 
9 23 20 
6 4 5 
5 eee eee 2 3 3 
2 3 
3 2 
4 eee eee -++- 7 6 3 
{ 20 27 
6 5 3 
25 15 6 
> + 4 5 
-+-- 6 6 9 
+--- I 2 3 
| 37 35 
216 216 216 
Repro- 
duci- 
Totals 
30 34 30 
216 216 216 


principal discrepancies are due to differences 
in frequency of responses to Items 2 and 3, 
respectively, but the groupings shown at the 
bottom of Table 2 do not differ from one 
form to another more than would be ex- 
pected by chance, according to the chi- 
square test. Incidentally, it is of some inter- 
est to note that the reproducibility of each 
form is in the neighborhood of .go. 

This is, of course, much too small a set of 
items about which to make any serious 


claims either to rigorous scalability or to 
generality, but the results encourage one to 
believe that we can develop good measures 
of individual predisposition to a bias in a 
particularistic or universalistic direction. 
We must note that a scale such as this is not 
an unequivocal measure of particularism- 
universalism. Since friendship obligations 
are diffuse and affectively toned as well as 
particularistic, and societal obligations are 
specific and affectively neutral as well as 
universalistic, we have scaled a predisposi- 
tion for diffuse, affectively toned over spe- 
cific, affectively neutral obligations as well 
as a predisposition for particularistic over 
universalistic obligations. But this fusion of 
variables in our situations does seem to gen- 
erate a unidimensional scale, the dimension 
involved being the degree of strength of a 
latent tendency to be loyal to a friend even 
at the cost of other principles. The rank 
groupings would represent ordered degrees 
of probability of taking the friend’s side in a 
role conflict.7 

Ideally, having assigned each of the 648 
individuals to one of five scale types or rank 
groupings, we would like to see how these 
groupings relate to behavior in a new, 
nonverbal situation of role conflict. Such a 
design would be very costly and complicated 
but must be carried out sooner or later if we 
are to have full confidence that our scale is 
not an artifact—for example, that it does 
not arise merely from differences in imagina- 
tive ability, a possibility which was sug- 
gested by Leonard S. Cottrell in his discus- 
sion of the first draft of our paper. As a 
simple but decidedly inferior procedure, we 
investigated the relationship between the 
scale and other verbal responses relative to 
role conflict. 

We selected some academic situations not 
too far removed from the experience of col- 
lege students. The problem was to see 
whether respondents who were near the par- 
ticularistic end of the scale, for example, 


7 Of course, we shall eventually be interested in 
finding out whether a more abstract scale—for 
example, one of universalism-particularism alone— 
would stand up and, if it did, more about its genesis. 
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tended to have a higher probability of giv- 
ing particularistic responses in these aca- 
demic situations than other respondents. 
(The scale itself involved no academic situa- 
tions.) 


You are employed by Professor X to mark 
examination books in his course. Your close 
friend makes somewhat under a passing grade. 
If you give him a special break, you can boost 
him over the passing line. He needs the grade 
badly. 

What right does your friend have to expect 
you to give him a special break? 


Check one: 
CJ He has a definite right as a friend to expect 
me to do this for him. 
(J He has some right as a friend to expect me 
to do this for him. 
(J He has no right as a friend to expect me to 
do this for him. 


Would you give him this special break in 
view of your obligations to the university and 
your obligation to your friend? 

Check one: 

Yes 
No 


The same scoring system was used as in 
the scale items. Among those with Scale 
Type 1, only 7 per cent responded particu- 
laristically in this situation, the percentage 
rising to 49 among those in Scale Type 5s: 


Scale Per 

Type Cent 
49 
25 
7 


Another situation presented was the fol- 
lowing, scored similarly to the others: 


You are in charge of the reserve desk at a 
library. A certain reserve book is in heavy de- 
mand. A close friend is pressed for time and 
can use the book only at a certain hour. He 
has suggested that you hide the book for a 
while before his arrival so that he will be sure 
to get it. He needs it badly. 

What right does your friend have to expect 
you to hide the book? 
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Check one: 
CL) He has a definite right as a friend to expect 
me to hide the book for him. 
() He has some right as a friend to expect me 
to do this for him. 
(] He has no right as a friend to expect me to 
do this for him. 


Would you hide the book for him in view 
of your obligations to the library and your obli- 
gation to your friend? 

Check one: 

Yes 
No 


Variation in proportions responding par- 
ticularistically was from 16 to 70 per cent: 


Scale Per 

Type Cent 
70 
58 


The following story, almost identical with 
that used in the paper previously cited in the 
Review, also was presented and scored as 
were the other items quoted in the present 
paper. 

You are proctoring an examination in a 
middle-group course. You are the only proctor in 
the room. About halfway through the exam 
you see a fellow-student, who is also your close 
friend, openly cheating. He is copying his 
answers from previously prepared crib notes. 
When he sees that you have seen the notes as 
you walked down the aisle and stopped near the 
seat, he whispers quietly to you, “O.K., I’m 
caught. That’s all there is to it.” 

Under these circumstances, what right does 
he have to expect you not to turn him in? 

Check one: 

() He has a definite right as a friend to expect 
me not to turn him in. 

(_] He has some right as a friend to expect me 
not to turn him in. 


(] He has no right as a friend to expect me not 
to turn him in. 


Under these circumstances, what would you 
probably do in view of your obligations as a 
proctor and your obligation to your friend? 


i 
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Check one: 
C Report him. 
() Not report him. 


Variation was from 6 to 50 per cent, in 
proportions responding particularistically: 


Scale Per 

Type Cent 


These items, like the items included in the 
scale, were asked in three alternate forms. A 
respondent, for example, who had the 
“Smith-Johnson” form of the scale items 
also had a “‘Smith-Johnson” form of the new 
academic items. There was considerable 
variability in patterns of relationship, but 
the upward progression was present on all 
forms on each item, as is shown in Chart I. 

An important element of a friendship re- 
lationship is what Parsons calls an “‘other- 
orientation” rather than a self-orientation, 


such as is institutionalized in our society ina 
business transaction. Though other-orienta- 
tion is institutionalized, it is probably not an 
absolute value. While the individual is sup- 
posed to subordinate his own interests to 
those of his friends under many circum- 
stances, there are limits to the sacrifices 
which one may legitimately expect of a 
friend. These limits tend to be vague and 
undefined, perhaps so that they may vary 
with the intimacy of the friendship. This in- 
troduces another source of behavioral vari- 
ability: The respondent’s perception of the 
risk to himself by defying universalistic 
norms and coming to the friend’s aid. It was 
of interest, therefore, to vary the cheating 
situation by asking the respondent to im- 
agine an analogous setting with much 
greater risk to the proctor: 


Consider the same cheating situation as 
above, with an additional element. Suppose 
now there is another proctor (an extremely con- 
scientious fellow!) in the examination room with 
you and that you would be running a fifty- 
fifty risk of personal exposure by him to the 


CHART I 


SCALE SCORES AS RELATED TO THE PROPORTION ‘‘PARTICULARISTIC” 
IN CERTAIN ACADEMIC SITUATIONS 
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authorities for failing as proctor to turn ina TABLE 3 
cheater. PERCENTAGE “PARTICULARISTIC” 
(Check list the same as before) WHEN RISK VARIES 

How the increase in risk reduced the par- 

ticularistic responses is shown in Table 3. ‘ 
: Scale In Both In Situa- In 

We hoped to make a further study of high Type Situa- |. | Neither | Total 
and low risk to see how differences in pre- tions = Situation 
dispositions might be related to other fac- 

tors in this specific cheating situation, such 16 és 
as students’ perceptions of the severity of 3.......... 10 18 72 100 
penalties, of fellow-students’ attitudes, and 75 

2 4 94 100 
of the cheater’s own probable reactions. 
CHART II 


SCALE SCORES AS RELATED TO THE PROPORTION “PARTICULARISTIC” IN THE CHEATING 
SITUATIONS, SHOWING VARIATIONS RELATED TO DIFFERENT FORMS OF QUESTIONNAIRES 
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Questions were designed on these points, but 
they were not satisfactory. The main prob- 
lem which emerged, however, and which 
negated much further intensive cross-tabu- 
lation, was that sizable differences in re- 
sponse occurred depending on whether we 
asked the cheating question involving little 
risk to the proctor prior to or after the cheat- 
ing question involving risk to the proctor. 
Actually, in a random half of the cases the 
little-risk situation was presented first; in 
the other half the risk situation was pre- 
sented first. 

For each form (ego as proctor, ego’s friend 
as proctor, Smith as proctor) we have, then, 
two reports. There are six replications in all. 
Results are graphed in Chart II. The reader 
will observe that the form in which ego is 
proctor stands up well. We get about the 
same picture, irrespective of the order of 
presentation of the low-risk and high-risk 
situations, respectively. But the results are 
chaotic for the forms in which ego is the 
cheater or in which the actors are third per- 
sons. 

The reasons for this result are not imme- 
diately obvious. Further trials and study 
are required before reaching a conclusion. 
One plausible suggestion is that a paper-and- 
pencil test like this requires a good deal of 
imagination on the part of a respondent and 
that the act of imagination is made easiest 
when ego himself is pictured as confronting 
the dilemma. By increasing the salience, one 
reduces the temptation for casual or careless 
checking. However, this speculation is in- 
adequate to explain why, on the two aber- 
rant forms, the prior presentation of the 
high-risk situation produced a higher par- 
ticularistic response to the two items than 
did the prior presentation of the low-risk 
situation. 

The systematic study of the extent to 
which identification, salience, ego defenses, 
etc., modify questionnaire responses is still 
in its infancy. Hence, the superior results 
shown in Chart IT on the form in which ego 
himself faced the dilemma should not 
tempt us to hasty conclusions. After all, 
(1) as Table 2 shows, all three forms yielded 


about the same pattern of distribution of 
scale types, and (2), as Chart I shows, all 
three scales showed about the same general 
relationship in the specific academic situa- 
tions, including the cheating situation.® 

Our study suggests that it is possible to 
classify people according to a predisposition 
to select one or the other horn of a dilemma 
in role conflict. As more studies are made— 
not only with pencil-and-paper tests, but 
also with role-playing in experimental and 
real-life situations and with other proce- 
dures—information exceedingly important 
to social science can be derived. We must 
anticipate the possibility, as Edward A. 
Suchman of Cornell has suggested in a letter 
to the writers, that tendencies of a respon- 
dent to adopt more stereotyped roles in 
hypothetical than in real-life situations will 
complicate prediction. 

Studies in this field will help sociologists 
in developing theories of institutionalization 
and social psychologists in developing the- 
ories of personality and, indeed, can serve as 
a crucial link between the two bodies of the- 
ory. The importance of such a link, employ- 
ing such variables as particularism-univer- 
salism, affectivity-neutrality, specificity-dif- 
fuseness, self-other, has been in the forefront 
of the thinking of Talcott Parsons and as- 
sociates, who have been working on a new 
schema looking toward unification of social 
science theory.? The immensity of the tech- 
nical task involved in making such concepts 
amenable to measurement in the years of 
patient work which lie ahead is at least sug- 
gested by the experience of our present 
study. Indeed, one of the most important 
values of this paper should be its service as a 
brake on the enthusiasm of those who may 
anticipate quick and easy progress in mov- 
ing from highly abstract concepts in social 
science to empirical operations. 

8 In the high-risk cheating situation (not shown 
in Chart I), when the two sequences of presentation 
are combined, there is also relatively little differ- 


ence among the three forms, all showing a definite 
correlation with the scale types. 

9 Talcott Parsons et al., Toward a General Theory 
of Action, to be published early in 1951 by the Har- 
vard University Press. 
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Such studies as ours can also be applied in 
practical research if sustained effort is de- 
voted to technical developments. Leader- 
ship, for example, involves skill in the solu- 
tion of role conflicts. Classic examples are 
the foreman in industry or the noncommis- 
sioned officer in the army. If such thoughtful 
observers as Chester I. Barnard are correct, 
skill in handling role conflicts is also a sine 
qua non at the high executive levels.*® Even- 
tually, we may have role-playing situational 


tests, involving nonverbal as well as verbal 
behavior, which will be useful in the selec- 
tion and training of leaders. The present 
study represents only a primitive effort to 
formulate some of the problems of definition 
and measurement. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


0 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Execu- 
tive (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), 
esp. chap. xvii. 


NOTE ON LAZARSFELD’S LATENT DISTANCE SCALE AS 
APPLIED TO ROLE-CONFLICT DATA 


In Measurement and Prediction, chapter xi, 
pages 441-47, the reader will find a numerical 
example of a latent distance analysis carried 
out in full, on Research Branch data on psycho- 
neurotic symptoms. That analysis used only 
one computed parameter for each item. In the 
present example on role-conflict data, Lazars- 
feld, who kindly made the analysis, introduced 
more flexibility by computing two parameters 
for each item. The latent structure is set up as 
follows: 


ITEM 
LATENT 
Crass 
I 3 4 
I a, a2 a; 
_ b, b; b, 


Each value of a tends to be a large fraction, 
and each value of 6 tends to be small. (The 
example in chapter xi added the restriction 
that a; = 1 —5;. In the perfect Guttman 
scale each a = 1 and each b = o.) The algebra 
and arithmetical routine involved will be pre- 
sented by Lazarsfeld in a separate paper. Final 
results, however, are shown here as Table 4, 
using as illustration, for reasons of space, only 
the form in which ego faces the dilemma. In 
this table the scale patterns are ordered as in 
Table 2 and do not follow precisely the rank 
order they would have in Lazarsfeld’s schema. 
The most serious discrepancy between the 
ordering indicated by the Lazarsfeld model and 


by the scalogram procedure of scoring to the 
nearest scale type is with respect to pattern 
+ — — + based on only four cases (see Table 
4). The Lazarsfeld procedure would place this 
pattern within the top group. By scalogram 
procedure, to assign this pattern to the top 
group would be to imply that respondents made 
two “errors,” in both Items 2 and 3, which, 
indeed, may have been the case. The present 
assignment implies only one error, on Item 1. 
The reader will note that two-error patterns 
+—-+ —and+-+ — -, with two cases and 
one case, respectively, which could have been 
assigned variously by scalogram methods, 
belong, by the Lazarsfeld model, just where 
they have been put. 

The picture presented in Table 4 is analogous 
to the picture presented in Measurement and 
Prediction, chapter xi, Table 13, but it must be 
remembered that it has involved a more flexible 
basic design. 

The last two columns of Table 4 show good 
agreement between the fitted and actual totals. 
Approximately as good a fit was obtained with 
the other two forms of the questionnaire, and 
the rank ordering of the scale patterns on the 
basis of the percentage of a given pattern in 
each latent class is not markedly different. 
Much further study is needed of the latent dis- 
tance model used here, especially with respect 
to reliability of small frequencies and, as has 
been mentioned earlier, to the testing of accept- 
ance standards. The concept of a latent struc- 
ture is theoretically quite appropriate to data 
of the type we are likely to assemble in sub- 
sequent investigations of role, and of informal 
social norms generally. 
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TABLE 4 


ILLUSTRATIVE RESULTS OF FITTING 


(Data for Form in Which Ego Faced Role Conflict) 


PERCENTAGE OF Eacu Parr 
Latent Crass 


ITEMs 
I II III IV V Total Fitted Actual 
++++ 95-9 4.0 100 19.1 20 
+-++4+ 94.8 3-9 0.2 0.2 0.9 100 10.0 9 
91.7 3-7 3.0 0.3 T.3 100 6.5 6 
++-—- 92.3 2.6 100 0.8 I 
+--+ 0.9 95.6 3.0 0.3 0.2 100 39-9 38 
—++-— 0.8 87.7 2.9 0.4 8.4 100 5.7 7 
°.9 88.9 2.9 4.8 2.9 100 22.2 24 
0.3 34.8 1.2 1.7 62.0 100 7.4 6 
—--—+ 0.3 25.3 19.9 34-7 19.8 100 25.4 23 
—+-—+ 0.5 52.3 41.2 3.8 2.2 100 Oe, 25 
+--+ 86.2 3.6 2.4 4.8 3.0 100 3.6 4 
—-+-—- 0.3 23.2 18.4 1.6 56.6 100 6.9 6 
+--- 33-9 1.8 62.5 100 I 
1.6 2.8 93.5 100 41.0 42 
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INFORMAL FACTORS IN CAREER ACHIEVEMENT 


MELVILLE DALTON 


ABSTRACT 


Study of 226 careers in a managerial hierarchy revealed no formal pattern of selection and promotion in 
terms of age at entry, rate of advancement, occupational experience, or type of educational training. But 
informal processes of selection appeared to function significantly through the use of such criteria as religion, 
ethnic composition, political belief, and participation in accepted organizations. 


The means by which individuals rise to 
higher positions in the organizations in 
which they work out their careers has long 
been a matter of dispute.* At least in the 
United States the belief is common that per- 
sonal relations are important in occupational 
promotion. 

Some students of business and industry 
have stated that “pull,” ‘connections,” 
“family contacts,” etc., are important in 
success.? At least one high industrial execu- 
tive has echoed this with emotion,’ and an- 
other declares that such factors as “race, 
nationality, faith, politics, sectional ante- 
cedents, .. . etc.,”” are important criteria of 
selection in all organizations, probably less 
so in industry than in political, church, and 
academic bodies.‘ 

However, there is a dearth of objective 
evidence to support the view either that 
measurable attributes believed essential for 
functioning in given organizations are not 


*Pitirim Sorokin (Social Mobility [New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1927], esp. chap. ix) analyzes 
“social testing” as a force in ascent through organi- 
zational strata. In his Kritik des Erfolges (Leipzig: 
C. L. Hirschfeld, 1930), Gustav Ichheiser discusses 
the importance of “Machiavellian” behavior 
in success. See also Karl Mannheim, “Uber das 
Wesen und die Bedeutung des wirtschaftlichen 
Erfolgsstrebens,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik, LXIII (1930), 449-512. 

2R. A. Brady, Business as a System of Power 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1943), 
pp. 301-2. 

3H. Frederick Willkie, A Rebel Yells (New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 1946), pp. 186-88. 

4C. I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), 
p. 224. 


used in the selection of candidates or that 
specific informal criteria, not necessarily 
related to the attributes presumably desired, 
are used to a significant degree. 

The problem here is to learn what factors 
were at work in the selection and advance- 
ment of individuals through the managerial 
hierarchy of a factory and to evaluate, as 
objectively as possible, the relative influence 
of these criteria in the careers of the man- 
agers. The plant itself was one of the three 
on which other behavioral topics were earlier 
presented.s The single plant is discussed 
here not because career lines in the other two 
plants were necessarily different—for in- 
formal behavior was similar—but because 
complete statistical data were available only 
for the one plant. 

The sample included all salaried man- 
agers,° numbering 226, of the organization. 
These officers were divided into the follow- 
ing functional groups: 93 first-line foremen, 
61 general foremen, 36 superintendents and 
assistants, and 36 staff heads, assistants, and 
specialists. The first three of these groups 
formed the line hierarchy from the lowest to 
the highest stratum, respectively.? 


5See “Conflicts between Managerial Staff and 
Line Officers,” American Sociological Review, XV 
(June, 1950), 342-51; and “Unofficial Union-Man- 
agement Relations,” ibid., October, 1950, pp. 611- 
19. 

6 Excluded from the sample were about 
hourly-paid foremen and assistants who were not 
unequivocally part of management. 


7 The line strata were more numerous than indi- 
cated, e.g., the 36 superintendents (grouped to- 
gether for analytical convenience) included depart- 
mental heads; their superiors, the divisional heads; 


4°7 


The problem of how individuals were se- 
lected and advanced through the hierarchy 
was first attacked by study of formal state- 
ments in the managerial handbooks. These 
manuals gave no pertinent information on 
this subject. They merely indicated that 
“ability,”® “honesty,” “co-operation,” and 
“industry” were the qualities essential for 
promotion. Formal statements from high 
responsible officers were similar. But these 
official expressions were confidentially chal- 
lenged by numerous informed, reliable offi- 
cers throughout the hierarchy who declared 
that other factors were often of much greater 
importance in achieving success. 

Ascertaining the truth of these reports 
was very difficult, though the writer was a 
participant-observer, because of the secrecy 
covering such matters. Hence the problem 
was next approached (a) by examining such 
objective factors as age, occupational expe- 
rience, years of service, amount and charac- 
ter of education, etc., on the assumption 
that these factors would be of importance in 
a bureaucracy in which position in the struc- 
ture might be thought to correlate fairly 
high with training, experience, and related 


and the general, or plant, superintendent, thus form- 
ing three strata. And at each stratum of the line 
there were “assistants,” resulting in a total of about 
ten strata. In the staff, or research and advisory 
organizations, the total strata varied from three to 
five, depending on the particular staff. 


8 The term “ability” was used glibly and was not 
defined in the manuals. However, it seemed that, 
in general, ability was understood to mean capacity 
to forward plant goals; i.e., (a) to maintain a low 
operating cost record, a low accident record, a low 
grievance record (with no “wildcat strikes’), and 
a high production record; (6) to make “good con- 
tributions” (helpful ideas, suggestions, etc.) toward 
the solution of critical issues; (c) to achieve “good 
relations” in the department and between depart- 
ments; and (d) to place organizational loyalty above 
personal aims. Though some of these factors admit 
of measurement, no complete record of such indexes 
in relation to a promotional scheme existed for 
even a small majority of the officers. (However, some 
of the staff groups made periodic “appraisals” of 
their members with possible promotions in mind.) 
Reference will be made later to cases of individuals 
who were advanced but obviously did not meet the 
above tacitly formal criteria. 
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factors; (6) by getting confidential informa- 
tion and judgments from trustworthy inti- 
mates among the managers; and (c) by 
showing objectively, as far as possible, the 
significance of the designated informal fac- 
tors, such as being a member of specific 
organizations, having a certain religion, 
ethnic makeup, etc. 

The data on age, service, and education 
will be presented first, followed by examina- 
tion of informal criteria. 


OCCUPATIONAL DATA ON MANAGERS 


Age at time of appointment.—The age at 
which personnel enter given strata in a hier- 
archy is a possible criterion of regularity in 
the selection and advancement of incum- 
bents. Data in the present case, however, 
suggested the absence of a pattern based on 
age criteria. 

As shown in Table 1, the range of ages at 
the time of selection was too great in all the 
managerial categories to say that a narrow 
age span was important as a criterion. 

Years of service at appoiniment.—In some 
organizations years of service have sufficient 
weight in promotion for at least rough limits 
to be set up, minimum service being required 
before advancement to higher positions and 
promotion being unlikely after a maximum 
of so many years in a given office. The in- 
cumbent is free to leave the organization or 
understand that he has reached his “ceil- 
ing.” 

But in the present plant the minimum 
variation for a managerial category, the 
general foremen, showed (Table 1) a range 
of 31 years. And the relations between serv- 
ice and age at appointment for both super- 
intendents? and the staff group defied pre- 


9 Because of the small numbers, this category 
includes all officers in the line organization with 
“superintendent” in their titles, regardless of the 
stratum they were in, or whether they were “full” 
superintendents or only “assistants” or “assistants 
to.” Regrouped under these three latter titles the 
superintendents on entering their offices had, re- 
spectively, mean ages of 43.4 (Md. 45) years, 41.3 
(Md. 41) years, and 48.9 (Md. 46) years. That the 
“assistants to superintendents,” the lowest office of 
the three in terms of status and salary, were on the 
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cise classification. Among the former, for ex- 
ample, 16 starting as production workers 
required from 8 to 30 years (M. 19.3, Md. 
20.5) to reach superintendencies. Six of the 
16 had never been general foremen. The 10 
who had were in that office from 1 to 8 
years (M. 5.6, Md. 5.5). Nine superin- 
tendents came from staff organizations 
where they had been employed from 3 to 35 


The staff group was sharply bimodal with 
respect to the occupational experiences of its 
members in the plant. Twenty-three of the 
officers entered the plant as staff employees 
and rose to their positions in from 3 to 11 
years (M. 7.4, Md. 7). The other 13 officers, 
who were markedly older, originated in the 
line organization, where, apparently for per- 
sonal reasons (see below), they were tol- 


TABLE 1 
OCCUPATIONAL DATA 


Category Data Mean Median Range 
First-line foremen | Age at appointment................... 36 37 16-58 
(N=93) Years service at appointment........... 12 II 1-38 

ous 48.5 48 31-65 

General foremen | Age at appointment................... 44.4 44.5 26-62 
(N=61) Years service at appointment........... 16.2 17 0-31 
11.8 12 8-16 

Superintendents | Age at appointment................... 41.4 41.5 25-58 
(N=36) Years service at appointment........... 19.8 19 3-35 

Staff group Age at appointment................... 36.6 33 24-54 
(N= 36) Years service at appointment........... 13 10 3-35 


years’? (M. 15.2, Md. 14). Six entered the 
plant as first-line foremen, spent from 3 to 
12 years (M. 7.5, Md. 7) in that position, 
and moved directly into superintendencies. 
The remaining 5 served as clerks or secre- 
taries in the line organization from 14 to 33 
years (M. 21.8, Md. 21) before promotion to 
superintendencies. 


average older was due to the frequent use of that 
office as a sinecure (see below) for (a) officers who 
after prolonged trial in various posts were generally 
acknowledged as unfit for continuance in more re- 
sponsible positions, and for (6) officers who had 
“served long” with little formal status and were 
thought “due for a reward.” 


1° Dispersion of the data was so creat in some 
cases that the mean values, having coefficients of 
variation in excess of 50 per cent, were deficient 
as measures of central tendency (see T. C. Mc- 
Cormick, Elementary Social Statistics [New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941], p. 130). 


erated for many years as near-failures (in 
terms of their capacity to forward plant 
goals) before passing to the less influential 
staff organizations. On taking the latter 
positions, the span of their total plant serv- 
ice varied from 17 to 35 years (M. 24.1, 
Md. 22). 

At first glance the occupational expe- 
riences of the 1go line officers (in terms of a 
group statistic) might suggest that a pattern 
of promotion based on years of service ex- 
isted. That is, a relation appeared to exist 
between status in the hierarchy and years 
of service. In terms of median values, cur- 
rent personnel had become foremen after 11 
years of service, general foremen after 17, 
and superintendents after about 20 years. 

Obviously, disproportionate numbers 
would automatically prevent most foremen 
from becoming superintendents. But, ignor- 
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ing this limitation, it must be noted that 
few of the first-line foremen could hope to 
become superintendents, because fewer 
superintendents were being recruited from 
personnel with experience at the bottom, 
and the rate of progression of first-line fore- 
men was falling rapidly. 

With respect to the first point, as noted 
above, only about 44 per cent (16) of cur- 
rent superintendents had ever been first-line 
foremen. Study of current ages of the 190 
line officers (Table 1) reveals that current 
first-line foremen were advancing less rap- 
idly than had earlier personnel in that 
stratum. For example, current foremen had 
already held their positions 12.5 years,” 
which was 5.2 years longer than current 
general foremen had served as first-line 
foremen. It will also be seen that the mean 
age of current first-line officers was only 1.5 
years less than that of the general foremen 
and only o.2 years less than that of the su- 
perintendents. If current first-line foremen 
had immediately become general foremen 
and held that office for only the time that 
current general foremen had served (M. 5.6 
years) and had then become superintend- 
ents, they would have had a mean age of 
54.1 years and would have been employed 
30.1 years as compared with the current 
superintendents, who were employed 19.8 
years before taking their offices and who, 
after 7.3 years” in office, were only 0.2 years 
older than current first-line foremen. 

It would seem, then, that no fixed lines of 
selection and promotion, in terms of age and 
years of experience, were functioning cri- 
teria in the plant. 

Education.—Rank in the strata appeared 
to correlate with education expressed as a 
group mean. Education (Table 1) included 
time of attendance in grade school, high 
school, accredited college, trade schools, 
night schools, and years of study by corre- 
spondence. 

The differences between educational 


u “Current” mean age minus mean age at ap- 
pointment. 


12 See n. 11 above. 
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means’ of the line strata, as well as between 
all the latter and the staff group, were sta- 
tistically significant at better than the 1 per 
cent level in all but one case, which barely 
missed that level. 

This tie between education and rank in 
the line suggests that training was related 
to managerial skills and was, therefore, 
probably a criterion for advancement. How- 
ever, the data showed that only a minority 
of the managers were in positions relevant to 
their schooling, while at least 62 per cent 
were engaged in duties not related to their 
formal training. For example, the industrial 
relations department was headed by officers 
with degrees in aeronautical and chemical 
engineering; a divisional superintendent had 
specialized in medicine; a superintendent 
who majored in law was in charge of me- 
chanical processes; etc. 

In some cases mere quantity of schooling 
may have been a rough criterion for ad- 
vancement. If so, it became obscured in the 
play of personal relations. A more realistic 
hypothesis might be that greater schooling 
contributed to increased desire for status 
and a higher style of life as a result of grow- 
ing knowledge and association during college 
years with those of higher socioeconomic 
status. At the same time, the psychological 
mobility of education probably weakened 
the group-centered values acquired in child- 
hood and strengthened the readiness with 
which many of the managers seized advan- 


*3 When the means of only the grade, high-school, 
and college totals were considered, the differential 
by stratum persisted: first-line foremen, 10.5 years; 
general foremen, 11.2 years; superintendents, 13.1 
years. There was also, it will be noted, an increase 
in the amount of trade and night schooling for each 
ascending stratum: first-line foremen, 0.5 years; 
general foremen, 0.6 years; superintendents, 0.7 
years. Breakdown of the 36 superintendents into 
strata of lowest to highest status showed a similar 
increase in mean education (grade, high school, and 
academic college only): departmental superintend- 
ents, 12.5 years; divisional superintendents, 13-7 
years; general superintendent and _ assistants, 


15.3 years. In being secondary to the line in terms 
of income, status, and authority, the staff group 
with a mean of 15.2 years of schooling could be 
viewed as a paradox. 
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tages and created impressions favorable to 
their personal success." 

An alternative hypothesis, that family 
origin gave both education and stimulus to 
upward mobility, may be offered. But if 
family status is judged solely by the fathers’ 
occupation,’® on which data were incom- 
plete, such influence was probably not 
dominant. 

Thus age, service, and schooling all 
showed such irregularities that neither the 
maximum nor the minimum of any were 
criteria of promotion. 

This is not to deny that vague, unformu- 
lated criteria of “ability,” such as those 
earlier noted, were used with varying de- 
grees of effectiveness to assure minimum 
performance in office, but to say that the 
precise nature of such criteria and the extent 
of their application was uncertain and was 
intermingled with the functioning of other 
more objective factors that were clearly 
important as selective criteria. 


INFORMAL CRITERIA OF SUCCESS 


Covert charges are made in the plant 
among lower and middle officers that higher 
officers advance because of conforming to 
unofficial and irrelevant requirements rather 
than by “ability.” Undoubtedly personal 


"4 Sorokin (of. cit., p. 201) long ago hypothesized 
that college-trained individuals, in a society making 
a virtue of education, are strongly oriented toward 
status achievement and, if denied status, are dis- 
posed to chafe under prevailing rules. The problem of 
what personality characteristics are most likely to 
make for managerial promotion is too large for in- 
clusion in this paper. Apropos of this point are the 
remarks of Willkie (0p. cit., esp. p. 237), who, 
though not a social scientist, draws on insights ac- 
quired from long experience in industry. Com- 
ments of R. Michels on the “bureaucratic spirit” 
and the “mania for promotion” are also significant in 
this connection (see Political Parties [Glencoe, IIl.: 
Free Press, 1949], p. 189). 


*s Among 31 of the 72 staff officers and superin- 
tendents on whom these data were available, the 
fathers were: 4 small farmers, 2 grocers, 9 skilled 
workers, 2 schoolteachers, 1 telegrapher, 1 police 
officer, 1 barber, 2 sales clerks, 1 insurance agent, 
4 industrial foremen, 1 streetcar motorman, 1 loco- 
motive engineer, 1 real estate agent, and 1 consulting 
engineer. 
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jealousies and failures had a part in these 
charges, but major attention here will be 
given to the designated factors instead of 
attitudes toward them. 

The alleged influences were (a) being a 
member of the Masonic Order; (6) not being 
a Roman Catholic; (c) having an ethnic 
background largely Anglo-Saxon and Ger- 
manic; (d) being a member of a local yacht 
club; and (e) being affiliated with the Re- 
publican party. 

Masonic membership.—Most Protestant 
non-Masons and Catholics alike declared 
that being a Mason was a prerequisite to 
advancement in the plant. 

Some non-Masonic Protestants praised 
the organization but declared that the local 
Masonic lodges contained ‘“‘too many social 
climbers who are ruining things by getting 
in just to get a good job instead of helping 
the organization.” 

The younger Catholics complained that 
“95 per cent of management belong to the 
Masons” and that Catholics, who are a ma- 
jority in the community,’? were not prop- 
erly represented. An older Catholic staff 
officer expressed the belief that the Masons 
were “getting too strong in the plant.” He 
declared, however, that in recent decades 
there had been two Catholic general man- 
agers who “appointed Catholics to good jobs 
when it was convenient, but not as much as 


16 This dichotomy of Catholic-Mason is intro- 
duced because Catholics considered themselves in- 
eligible for Masonic membership in view of church 
restrictions on the taking of certain oaths required 
of Masons. The latter declared that no individual 
was barred from the organization because of being a 
Catholic. 


17Four senior priests of the community pro- 
fessed awareness that the number of Roman 
Catholics among the plant managers had been de- 
clining in number “for years.” Their estimates 
(gathered by parish members) of the number of 
Catholics in the community varied from 59 to 85 
per cent. If we assume that the religion of political 
candidates may be an issue in elections and that 
voters frequently accept or reject candidates on 
that basis instead of political affiliation, then these 
estimates of a Catholic majority might be sup- 
ported by the fact that the two latest mayors of the 
community, as well as the district congressman, were 
Catholics. 
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the Masons do now.” He also alleged that 
officials of the central office were aware of 
this Catholic-Masonic struggle and nullified 
its effects by replacing a retiring general 
manager with one lacking the pertinent 
characteristics of the majority group of 
then current subordinates. Data were lack- 
ing to support or refute this statement. 

Even intimates among the Masons in 
higher positions would say no more than 
that “being a member doesn’t hurt” and 
that “you always know you can get service 
and help from each other.” 

Since the objective checking on these 
statements was to determine the number 
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highest concentration of Masons to be 
among the general foremen rather than the 
first-line foremen. That the reverse was true 
may have been in part due to frustration 
among first-line foremen,'® who recognized 
the symbol and pursued it in the same way 
that some of their members changed their 
names to escape rejected ethnic categories 
(see below) or dropped Catholicism as they 
groped to find the avenues to advancement. 

That the staff group had the fewest Ma- 
sons may have resulted from functional and 
other antipathies between staff and line that 
rendered staff personnel less acceptable.” 

Ethnic composition.—The name-changing 


TABLE 2 
MASONS AND CATHOLICS IN MANAGEMENT 


MASONS | CATHOLICS | NEITHER 
MANAGERIAL ToTAL 
Group OFFICERS 
No Per Cent | No. | Per Cent| No. | Per Cent 
19 52.8 5 13.9 12 33-3 36 
Superintendents.............. 28 77.8 3 8.3 5 13.9 36 
General foremen............. 39 64.0 12 19.7 10 16.4 61 
First-line foremen............ 70 75.0 10 10.9 13 14.1 93 
156 69.0 30 | 40 7.9 226 


of Masons, Catholics, and those of the neu- 
tral group, successive intimates of the vari- 
ous groups were interviewed until unanimity 
on membership was reached. The results are 
shown in Table 2. 

Here it will be seen that together the 
Catholics and the neutral group were only 31 
per cent of the managers against the 69 per 
cent who were Masons. By chi-square this 
would be a chance difference about 7.5 times 
in roo. And if the Catholics (regarding 
themselves ineligible for Masonic member- 
ship) are omitted from the computation, 
79-6 per cent of the eligible managers were 
Masons. This gives a highly significant dif- 
ference, suggesting, with the other data, 
that participation in Masonry was, indeed, 
an informal criterion of success. 

It will be noted that the managers of 
highest status, the superintendents, were 78 
per cent Masons. One might expect the next 


just referred to, caustic remarks among 
lower managers of Central and South Euro- 
pean extraction that “‘you’ve got to have the 
right complexion to get anywhere around 
here,” and the general use of opprobrious 
epithets all indicated a high level of ethnic 
consciousness among the managers. 

Respective ethnic origins of the 226 man- 
agers were determined by personal knowl- 
edge, by checking with intimates concern- 
ing others, by free interviewing, and by 
reference to personnel files. 

The total members of each ethnic group 
and their proportions in each managerial 
category are presented in Table 3. 

It will be observed that Anglo-Saxons 

18 From having lost status and authority to the 


union and the invading staff organizations (see n. 5 
above). 


19 See “Conflicts between Staff and Line Mana- 
gerial Officers,” op. cit. 
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constituted at least half of each managerial 
group, that Germans were next in number, 
and that the superintendents were entirely 
Anglo-Saxon and German. The proportion 
of this ethnic combination will be seen to 
vary inversely with rank in the line hier- 
archy. That is, the general foremen, second 
in rank, were 93.5 per cent, and the first-line 
foremen 74.1 per cent, Anglo-Saxon and 
German. 
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German ethnics about 12 per cent, of the 
total population. Data from the 1940 Cen- 
sus indicated that the community had a 
large foreign-born population, of which 
those from Germany and the British Isles 
together were less than 15 per cent. 
Membership in a yacht club.—Gossip in 
the many offices of the plant suggested that 
social activities and friendships in the local 
yacht club, in connection with other criteria, 


TABLE 3 
ETHNIC CHARACTER OF MANAGEMENT 
STAFF SUPERIN- GENERAL First Line ToTaL 
OFFICERS TENDENTS FoREMEN FoREMEN Per CENT 
ErTaniciTy IN 
SAMPLE 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Anglo-Saxon......... 18 50.0 26 72.2 41 67.2 47 50.5 58.4 
ee ee 12 33-4 10 27.8 16 26.3 22 23.6 26.5 
36 100.0 36 100.0 61 100.0 93 100.0 100.0 


The staff group, unique in having the 
lowest percentage of Anglo-Saxons and the 
highest percentage of Germans, lay between 
the two lower line strata with 83.4 per cent. 

Some of the interstrata differences are 
supported statistically and leave little doubt 
concerning the selective force of ethnic con- 
dition. For example, the different propor- 
tions of Anglo-Saxons between first-line 
foremen and general foremen, and between 
superintendents and first-line foremen, were 
significant at the 5 per cent level. Between 
general foremen and superintendents, how- 
ever, the difference could have been due to 
chance nearly three times in ten. 

The significance of ethnic selection among 
the managers was sharpened by examina- 
tion of the community’s ethnic pattern. 
Using the city directory, and employing 
surnames” as a criterion of ethnicity, a ran- 
dom sample showed that Anglo-Saxon eth- 
nics constituted about 26 per cent, and 


might be important in the selection and pro- 
motion, or at least the continuance in office, 
of numerous individuals. 

A survey showed that 114 officers of the 
plant were members. This figure included 14 
superintendents (one of whom was president 
of the club), 24 general foremen, 29 first-line 
foremen, and 47 staff officers. Among the 
latter were 33 lower supervisory and non- 
supervisory personnel not included in the 
sample, and 14 officers from the sample. 

While these proportions are smaller than 
those of the two preceding items, interviews 
among members, together with casual but 
revealing comments, indicated that activity 

20 This device of course overlooked the extent to 
which names may have been changed and the fact 
that migration weakens the criterion. Since nearly 
all the Negro population of the community had 
Anglo-Saxon surnames, all such names from the 
area of the city in which Negroes resided were 
counted with the non-Anglo-Saxon and non-Ger- 
manic ethnics. 
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in the club and freely given effort to increase 
and maintain its physical plant and acces- 
sories won favor with higher officers that was 
probably very helpful when candidates for 
promotions were being considered. 

Political affiliation—Presumably all the 
managers were members of the Republican 
party. This was suggested (a) by statements 
by men of all strata; (6) by the apparently 
universal practice among the managers of 
reading only an avowedly Republican news- 
paper in the plant; (c) by the fact that dis- 
cussion favorable to policies of the Demo- 
cratic party was in all detectable cases cov- 
ert and occurred chiefly among first-line 
foremen; and (d) by the fact that in the few 
cases in which officers had earlier served as 
public political incumbents they did so as 
members of the Republican party. 

In presenting these data, the aim is not 
to imply that the managers needed only to 
meet the indicated criteria in order to rise 
and that “natural” capacity was negligible 
in success. It is assumed that an aspirant 
meeting the unofficial criteria but lacking 
minimal aptitude to function would almost 
never be deliberately selected for advance- 
ment. Rather the point to be stressed is that 
managerial aptitude might or might not be 
encompassed by the process of informal 
selection. Absence of a sharply defined mode 
of ascent encouraged the managers to search 
for more subtle means of elevating them- 
selves. As is probably true in most organiza- 
tions, and even to some extent where pro- 
motional processes are well formulated, the 
managerial search for mobility ladders 
sharpened their sensitivity to the attitudes 
and attributes of superiors and induced 
competition to please. Functional require- 
ments frequently became secondary in the 
concern to adopt currently acceptable social 
attributes and to meet the personal wishes 
and tacit expectations of superiors (them- 
selves often concerned to have subordinates 
of like traits) with the hope of making a 
good impression. 

Such skill in pleasing appeared frequently 
to cause superiors not to see, or to overlook, 
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other qualities among aspirants and in some 
cases to appoint individuals who later failed 
to perform as expected. Once such persons 
attained office, their superiors could not 
admit errors in judgment or renounce the 
personal claims that had been built up. 
Hence failures were usually protected by 
creating new offices (sinecures) for them, or 
appointing them “assistants to,”’ which were 
often inconstant positions of little responsi- 
bility from which they could be dropped, as 
convenient. Officially, “changing condi- 
tions” or “production demands” required 
the new appointments. While holders of 
these offices” were usually referred to in gos- 
sip as having “fouled out,” the positions 
were also sometimes given to very aggres- 
sive and capable officers (who approximately 
met the unofficial criteria) as a reward when 
higher posts were unavailable. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data on occupational experience 
showed no definitive formal procedure for 
selection of the managers. In the absence of 
such a method, selection to a large extent 
was carried on informally, with personnel 
rising from lower strata by conforming to 
social characteristics of personnel in upper 
strata, the chief criteria (varying as domi- 
nant groups of personnel changed through 
time) being ethnicity, religion, participation 
in specific out-plant social activities, politi- 
cal affiliation, and membership in accepted 
secret societies. Evidence showed no neces- 
sary relation between these criteria and 
capacity to forward plant goals. 

The data suggested that unrestricted in- 
formal behavior may in some cases initiate 
and perpetuate conditions termed by the 


2t The existence of such offices suggested either 
that whatever formal criteria were used for selection 
were frequently invalid or that if valid formal 
criteria existed they were often overlooked in the 
play of personal relations involving informal cri- 
teria. Informants estimated that the number of 
“‘good”’ sinecures varies from fifteen to twenty-five, 
while those of lesser value might fluctuate to forty- 
five or more, 
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larger society as “discriminatory” and “un- 
democratic.” 

There appears to be a growing gap be- 
tween career practices and our insistence 
that status may be earned by adhering to 
formal procedures, that vocational training 
will prepare an individual for executive posi- 
tions,” etc. Drives for career success seem 
inevitably to color the carrying-out of offi- 
cial duties, so that neither, as was indicated 
in earlier papers, can follow specific lines. 
Hence it appears more realistic in most cases 
to regard status achievement in a hierarchy 
as subject to many influences and earnable 

2P. F. Drucker discusses this point in “The 
Graduate Business School,” Fortune, August, 1950, 
pp- 92-94 ff. 


only to a degree. This appears due largely to 
(a) our valuation of personal success—and 
the consequent struggle to attain it; (b) the 
limited number of positions; (c) the loose 
and shifting character of our society which 
makes difficult the formation of fixed lines 
of ascent and inclines personnel to evade 
such lines as do arise; (d) the almost un- 
avoidable intrusion of personal sentiments 
into the professional functioning of interact- 
ing officers; and (e) the conflict, in most 
large organizations, of individual and group 
interests which further reduces the weight of 
formal techniques in career perfection and 
allows increasing opportunity for the rise of 
nonfunctional criteria of selection. 
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RACE RELATIONS AND ANTIDISCRIMINATORY LEGISLATION 


JOHN H. BURMA 


ABSTRACT 


During the past decade legislation has become one of the major weapons in the battle against discrimina- 
tion. Dozens of states now have antidiscrimination laws, most of them of recent origin. Experience and 
analysis indicate that this is a useful technique, although not a perfect one, for reducing discrimination; and 
the indications are that the success of the present laws will result in more such legislation in the future. 


Activity in the last few sessions of Con- 
gress and of the various state legislatures 
has brought into sharp focus the need for a 
re-examination and re-evaluation of the re- 
lationship between enacted law, public de- 
mand, and both mass and individual be- 
havior. It is the purpose of this paper to 
make such a re-examination within the nar- 
row limits of minority-group relationships 
as well as to indicate the extent to which leg- 
islation, as of the beginning of 1950, is cur- 
rently being used to prevent discrimination 
against minority groups. 

The vast majority of thinking persons in 
America today would agree that ‘something 
should be done” to improve current racial 
and cultural relationships. There is, how- 
ever, no unanimity as to what that some- 
thing should be. In the past efforts have gen- 
erally been of an accommodating and con- 
ciliatory nature, emphasizing “understand- 
ing,” “proper education,” ‘‘co-operation,” 
and “good will.” There has been a shift on 
the part of minority-group leaders to the 
more direct action of legislation and the 
courts. That this has been a major change in 
policy is evidenced by the fact that in state 
legislatures alone, between January 1 and 
September 1, 1949, one hundred and forty- 
nine bills opposing discrimination were in- 
troduced.' The latest Republican platform 
promised an antilynching law, a federal fair 
employment practices act, an antipoll-tax 
law, and a law abolishing segregation in the 
armed forces. The latest Democratic plat- 
form promised the right to full and equal 
political participation, to equal opportunity 

* American Council on Race Relations, Supple- 
ment to Report, Vol. IV, No. 8 (August, 1949). 


of employment, to security of person, and to 
equal treatment in the armed forces. The 
Progressive platform went even further. 
Here is concrete proof of the belief of a con- 
siderable number of persons in the value and 
efficacy of antidiscriminatory legislation. 
That such laws were not enacted is concrete 
proof of the disbelief of another considerable 
body of persons that they are either un- 
desirable or ineffective. 

Accepting as a working hypothesis the 
idea that equal opportunity and equal treat- 
ment of all is both useful and necessary in a 
democracy with many minorities, we come 
to the area of major interest to the sociolo- 
gist: to describe, analyze, and evaluate the 
technique of legislation as a method of 
achieving those goals. 

It is, in fact, toward the evaluation of 
such legislation as a technique that much of 
the layman’s interest and concern is di- 
rected. Many persons aver that they do not 
disagree with the ultimate goals of antidis- 
criminatory legislation but that they believe 
legislation to be ineffective or even harmful 
as a technique of achieving those goals: 
“You cannot remove prejudice by legisla- 
tion.” When presented in good faith, this 
analysis is based on a complete misunder- 
standing of both the laws in question and the 
concepts of “prejudice” and “discrimina- 
tion’’; on a failure to distinguish between a 
state of mind and an overt act. As a matter 
of fact, the word “prejudice” is rarely found 
in antidiscriminatory legislation, for such 
legislation makes no attempt to control feel- 
ing—only action.? In the same way, laws 


2Cf. John H. Burma, “Can the FEPC Work?” 
American Mercury, June, 1950, pp. 654-60. 
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against theft and murder do not try to root 
out the desire to steal or to kill; they do at- 
tempt to prevent such desires from being 
translated into overt acts. Prejudice cannot 
very well be legislated for or against, di- 
rectly, but legislation can attempt to control 
the practices which are the overt manifesta- 
tions of prejudice. It is doubtful if in a de- 
mocracy any man has the right to translate 
his prejudices into action which infringes on 
the rights and liberties of others. The 1949 
New York law prohibiting questions con- 
cerning race on college application blanks is 
no attempt to legislate either faculty or stu- 
dents into liking Negroes. It is an attempt 
to prevent the denying of admittance to a 
college because a youth is a Negro. 

It is sometimes said that the right to dis- 
criminate is a natural, personal right and 
that legislation to prevent discrimination is 
thus in itself illegal. The United States Su- 
preme Court has upheld legislation to pre- 
vent all manner of discrimination in both 
domestic and international commerce, in re- 
tail and wholesale trade, in the transporta- 
tion of both persons and goods, and in labor 
relations.’ In fact, the analogy between la- 
bor relations and civil rights legislation is al- 
most perfect. Not only were employers prej- 
udiced against unions and against employees 
actively engaged in unionization but they 
actively discriminated in a variety of ways 
against both. Subsequent legislation has pre- 
sumably left the prejudice untouched, but it 
has prevented overt discriminatory treat- 
ment on the basis of such prejudice. So is it 
with the new antilynching law of Texas and 
with New York’s fair employment prac- 
tices act; they seek to prevent, not preju- 
dices, but overt actions frowned upon by 
society. 

No question seems to exist as to the gen- 
eral constitutionality of antidiscrimination 
legislation, but much question does exist as 
to the constitutionality of legislation requir- 
ing discrimination. The Supreme Court has 
not ruled against any important antidis- 

3 Cf. Committee on Employment Discrimination, 


FEPC Reference Manual (New York: National 
Community Relations Advisory Council, 1948). 


criminatory legislation, but in the recent 
past it has handed down decisions abolishing 
the white primary, forbidding the enforce- 
ment of restrictive covenants, and holding 
illegal racial discrimination within unions 
and in interstate transportation. Further- 
more, it has ruled that teachers’ salaries 
must be equal and that a state must provide 
equal educational facilities for Negro and 
white students; it has ruled against an alien 
land law and against the exclusion of Ne- 
groes from juries or from the rights of coun- 
sel, subpoena, or appeal; it has ruled that 
Nisei may collect damages for their forced 
removal and relocation during the war. Ac- 
cording to current interpretation, at least, 
the Constitution is color-blind.4 

Probably the greatest source of strength 
for the above attitude—that laws should not 
regulate personal, noncriminal behavior— 
comes from the weight of custom. In the 
United States the emphasis historically has 
been on a good life for the individual rather 
than on a good society as such. Social ills 
were considered individually, to be allevi- 
ated by individual action, rather than as a 
collective responsibility to be remedied by 
collective means. That this customary atti- 
tude has been common is true, but it should 
not be invested with the myth of univer- 
sality. We have had, on the contrary, many 
legislative attempts to control individual, 
noncriminal behavior: the historic Black 
Codes, legislation against miscegenation, 
alien land laws, oriental exclusion laws, leg- 
islation disfranchising the Negro and the 
Indian, and laws enforcing segregation in a 
dozen situations. Logically, if laws have been 
widely used to enforce discrimination, they 
can also be used to enforce equality. They 
not only can be but actually are being so 
used. Just as the 1870’s and 1880’s were a 
period in which legislation was a major tool 
in enforcing inequality, the 1940’s and 
1950’s may well be a period in which legisla- 
tion is the major tool for fighting inequality. 

Certainly there never has been a time in 

4 Mark Harris, “The Supreme Court Catches Up 
with the Times,” Negro Digest, March, 1949, pp. 
68-72. 
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United States history in which so much em- 
phasis has been placed on antidiscrimina- 
tory legislation as in that between 1941 and 
1951. Since 1941, antidefamation laws, pro- 
hibiting written or spoken material advocat- 
ing hatred because of race, color, or religion, 
have been passed by six states.5 The 1949 
legislative session saw such a bill introduced 
in New York, and California had a bill to 
strengthen the existing statutes; both bills 
failed.® 

There has been much legislation in the 
field of segregation in education. Fifteen 
southern and border states and the District 
of Columbia have laws requiring segregated 
schools; prior to 1941 eight states’ had laws 
prohibiting such segregation; Nebraska’s 
law applies only to the state university sys- 
tem, and New Mexico’s protects only the 
Spanish-Americans. Since 1941, Illinois, In- 
diana, New Jersey, and Wisconsin have 
passed such laws, and New York has broad- 
ened its to apply to all nondenominational 
schools within the state. In 1949 the Arizona 
legislature introduced such a bill, New 
Mexico introduced one to include Negroes, 
and Missouri introduced one to apply to 
graduate and professional schools only; Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Michigan, and Penn- 
sylvania legislatures introduced bills to abol- 
ish segregation in all educational institu- 


5 California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, and Oregon. In this and the following cases, if 
a state had an old law and then amended it, put 
teeth in it, etc., since 1941, it is listed as if it had 
passed such a law for the first time during that pe- 
riod. Most of this material is drawn from the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, Check List of State Anti-dis- 
crimination and Anti-bias Laws (New York, 1948), 
and “Civil Rights Legislation in the States,’ Supple- 
ment to ACCR Report, Vol. IV, No. 8 (August, 
1949). 

6 Statements are included on legislation which 
was introduced but failed to pass, because the intro- 
duction of a bill is in itself a significant expression of 
public opinion. That it was introduced is evidence of 
some support both within and without the legislative 
bodies and of some concern and demand for action. 
Then, too, there are cases like the 1949 Minnesota 
FEPC bill, which failed by a vote of 33 to 31, which 
show significant strength even in failure. 

7 Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, New York, and Rhode Island. 


tions, but all these bills failed to pass. In 
1950 Kentucky repealed the May Amend- 
ment (1903) making separate schools man- 
datory. At the same time seven southern 
states passed laws permitting participation 
in a program of regional education for Ne- 
groes desiring professional school training. 

Legislation to enforce equality of educa- 
tional opportunity has been prominent of 
late, being matched only by legislation in the 
field of equality of economic opportunity. 
Legislation to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment on the grounds of race, creed, 
color, or national origin is quite new. No 
such laws existed prior to 1941, but since 
then nine states* have enacted such laws, of 
varying strictness. Such legislation was in- 
troduced in 1949 in seventeen other states,’ 
but it failed to pass. Since 1941 fifteen 
states’ have passed such legislation concern- 
ing the hiring of public or state employees. 

Only a handful of southern states have 
not yet voted out the poll tax. Of the few 
remaining, six states took some step in that 
direction in 1949: Tennessee abolished it for 
the blind, for veterans, and in primary elec- 
tions; South Carolina’s legislature adopted a 
resolution proposing a referendum which 
has not yet occurred at the date of writing. 
Virginia and Texas voters defeated constitu- 
tional amendments submitted to them in 
1949 which would have abolished the tax; 
and Alabama and Arkansas legislatures in- 
itiated but failed to pass such bills. 

Since 1941 laws prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in public housing projects have been 
passed by Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York," Pennsylvania, and 


8 Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, and Washington. 

9 Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Il- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and West Virginia. 

10 California, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, 
and Oregon; and, for religion only, Iowa, Kansas, 
Montana, Maine, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. 

1 New York City now prohibits discrimination in 
private housing projects, too. 
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Wisconsin. A 1941 Illinois statute prohibits 
displacement of a predominant racial group 
from an area of redevelopment. Bills calling 
for slum clearance in minority-group areas 
were introduced in 1949 in the legislatures of 
California and Colorado but failed to pass. 
The same occurred in regard to laws pro- 
hibiting restrictive covenants in California, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. Such legisla- 
tion has become of somewhat less signifi- 
cance since the Federal Housing Authority 
and the Veterans Administration announced 
late in 1949 that they would no longer lend 
money on property covered by restrictive 
covenants. 

Since 1941 nine states” have passed laws 
prohibiting segregation in the National 
Guard. About twenty states have had civil 
rights statutes, of varying strictness, for 
from fifteen to seventy-five years. Six 
states’ have revised such laws since 1941. 
Civil rights legislation failed to pass in the 
1949 session of eleven states."4 

A number of other antidiscrimination 
statutes have recently been passed. Texas 
passed an antilynching law in its 1949 legis- 
lature. Massachusetts passed a law in 1949 
prohibiting discrimination in public benefits 
or relief, joining eight other states’ which 
passed such laws between 1933 and 1941. 
During World War II four states’ enacted 
legislation preventing discrimination in war- 
contract work. Oregon repealed its Alien 
Land Law in 1949, and such a bill before the 
California legislature failed to pass, although 
the state had to drop all escheat cases under 
its present law after adverse federal court 
ruling. Alabama in its last legislative session 
outlawed the wearing of masks, and such 


"California, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin. 


3 Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Maine, Minnesota, 
and New Jersey. 

“4 Arizona, California, Delaware, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, New Mexico, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

*s California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

*6 Nebraska, Illinois, New Jersey, and New York. 


legislation was unsuccessfully sought in 
Florida and Georgia. During the Eighty- 
first Congress an antipoll-tax bill was passed 
by the House; national FEPC bills were in- 
troduced in both the House and the Senate, 
as were antilynching bills; an omnibus civil 
rights bill was introduced in the House and 
the Senate; a bill to reduce southern repre- 
sentation because of disfranchisement of the 
Negro was introduced in the House; a bill to 
prohibit segregation in interstate travel was 
introduced in both the House and the Sen- 
ate; the House introduced an antisegrega- 
tion bill for Washington, D.C., and one to 
prohibit segregation in the Spars; an amend- 
ment to a bill was introduced in the Senate 
to prohibit segregation in public housing. 

While presidential executive orders do 
not have the status of law, it might be men- 
tioned that in 1948 President Truman issued 
Executive Order 9980 forbidding discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin in any federal department or 
agency. Executive Order 9981 requires that 
“there shall be equality of treatment and 
opportunity for all persons in the armed 
services without regard to race, color, creed 
or national origin.” It was permitted that 
the latter be done in a gradual and orderly 
fashion, but within a year the Air Force and 
the Navy were considered to have complied. 
The Army, two years later, was still in the 
process of formulating and implementing 
plans and policy. 

Although the above listing is a fairly im- 
posing array, it must be remembered that it 
still represents minority opinion. Only 10-15 
per cent of such legislation potentially pos- 
sible has actually been passed. Moreover, it 
is matched by an even greater number of 
statutes which either require, permit, or 
tacitly sanction discrimination. Such laws 
are those found in southern and border 
states concerning segregation in housing 
areas, education, amusements, public build- 
ings, libraries, restrooms, eating and drink- 
ing establishments, parks, transportation 
facilities, National Guard, sports, and rec- 
reation facilities; and statutes forbidding in- 
termarriage or passing, the sanctioning of 
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unequal pay scales of many types, restric- 
tion of franchise, and a score of less sig- 
nificant acts. 

No one studying either discriminatory or 
antidiscriminatory legislation can fail to ob- 
serve that its distribution varies widely and 
tends to follow the mores. There is no ques- 
tion but that such a tendency exists; this, 
however, does not prove the occasional con- 
tention that antidiscriminatory legislation 
represents the efforts of a small group of 
fanatics, while discriminatory laws in the 
South represent “public opinion” and were 
passed as a result of mass concern. There is, 
rather; an equal likelihood that either may 
represent mass concern and that either may 
represent a narrow special interest. There 
is much legislation now which is not and 
never has been representative of mass con- 
cern. Fair trades practices acts, setting 
prices below which the retailer may not sell 
goods, certainly did not arise from spon- 
taneous public demand any more than did 
legislation prorating oil production to favor 
large companies, the law requiring one to 
break the tax seal when opening a package 
of cigarettes, or our legislation barring 
Nepalese immigrants from citizenship. Carey 
McWilliams points out that when the first 
oriental educational segregation ordinance 
was passed in San Francisco there had not 
been one objection by white parents, and it 
was openly and unanimously denounced by 
the teachers. It was conceived—and passed 
by the school board—as a smoke screen to 
distract public attention from the fact that 
the incumbent mayor was about to be in- 
dicted for sundry felonies of which he was 
subsequently convicted.?7 

It is unfortunately true that antidis- 
crimination legislation often is passed or re- 
jected on party lines. In voting on Cali- 
fornia’s FEPC bill in 1949, thirty-four of the 
thirty-five Democrats voted in favor of it on 
all three test votes; only seventeen of the 
forty-five Republicans voted for it all three 
times. In Illinois in 1949 a bipartisan FEPC 


17 Carey McWilliams, ‘Race Discrimination and 
the Law,” Science and Society, Vol. IX, No. 1 (win- 
ter, 1945). 
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bill passed the House. In the Senate it was 
considered a party measure and killed, 25- 
23. Of the twenty-five adverse votes, 
twenty-four were Republican. In Ohio two 
bills were introduced. The weaker bill was 
defeated in the House by Democrats voting 
on party lines, and the stronger bill was 
passed the same way. In the Senate the weak 
bill was passed 17-15 and the strong bill de- 
feated by the same vote; in each case the 
seventeen votes were Republican, the fifteen 
votes Democratic. When the Michigan 
FEPC bill lost in the House, eighty-eight 
Democrats and only one Republican voted 
in favor of it.*® 

It cannot safely be assumed that either 
discriminatory legislation or lack of anti- 
discriminatory legislation necessarily repre- 
sents popular thinking on the subject. Much 
of the southern legislation segregating Ne- 
groes is defended on “social” grounds when 
the actual basis is a real, direct, and rather 
accurately measurable financial gain of one 
group at the expense of another. The alien 
land laws, discrimination in occupation, em- 
ployment, and wage scales, and the short 
terms, poor buildings, and highly unequal 
per capita expenditures in Negro schools are 
concrete illustrations. The new Texas State 
University for Negroes, forced by Supreme 
Court decision, is costing the state of Texas 
ten million dollars now and may cost it an- 
other five million within a decade. Equaliz- 
ing teachers’ salaries has cost the southern 
states millions of dollars already and will 
cost many millions more. These sums pre- 
viously had been saved or diverted through 
discriminatory legislation. 

In considering “‘social’”’ legislation of any 
type there is always the problem of how well 
the law will be obeyed. Laws which any con- 
siderable portion of the population dislike 
are not so easily enforced as others. This 
there is no gainsaying; yet the argument 
that antidiscriminatory laws “don’t work” 
because they do not eliminate discrimina- 
tion is not a valid one. The fact that there 


*8 Arnold Aronson and Samuel Spiegler, “Does 
the Republican Party Want the Negro Vote?” 
Crisis, December, 1949, pp. 364 ff. 
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has not yet been any law of any kind which 
eliminated the evil against which it was ar- 
rayed makes this argument against antidis- 
criminatory legislation somewhat specious. 
The laws against rape do not “work’’—in 
fact, the number of such cases has steadily 
increased for nearly twenty years—yet 
such evidence is a rather weak argument 
against having no legislation prohibiting 
rape. Our income-tax laws and our speeding 
and parking ordinances seem honored more 
in the breach than in the observance, yet 
few persons believe that such laws should 
never have been passed. It is perfectly cor- 
rect that a given law, disliked by many per- 
sons and poorly enforced and implemented, 
may be a failure—prohibition is a case in 
point. But because a Treasury Department 
official in Alabama refused to obey President 
Truman’s executive order against discrimi- 
nation—and was discharged—is hardly 
proof that such an order is “unworkable.” 
To date such laws actually have worked as 
well as, for example, our laws against car 
theft. 

A survey of large employers in FEPC 
states, reported in 1950 by Business Week, 
revealed that “employers agree that FEPC 
laws haven’t caused near the fuss that op- 
ponents predicted. Disgruntled jobseekers 
haven’t swamped commissions with com- 
plaints. Personal friction hasn’t been at all 
serious... even those who opposed an 
FEPC aren’t actively hostile now.””° Rarely 
was it necessary to take cases to court. New 
York’s commission, which handles the larg- 
est volume of business, averages less than 
one court case a year. Connecticut’s com- 
mission took only one case to court during 
the 1948-49 reporting period. New Jersey in 
1948 received 749 complaints; 40 per cent 
were closed amicably, 40 per cent were dis- 
missed for lack of evidence, and 20 per cent 
were dropped when the complainant with- 


*9 In 1948 rape cases were 50 per cent greater than 
the prewar average (see Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Uniform Crime Reports, Vol. XIX, No. 2 
[1948]). 


“Does State FEPC Hamper You?” Business 
Week, February 25, 1950, pp. 114-17. 


drew. In a survey made by this commission, 
seventy-nine employers indicated that there 
were no new difficulties or problems in busi- 
ness policy; that there was no interference 
with their “basic right to select the most 
competent workers”; and that the law was 
being fairly and effectively administered. 
The commission further reported no com- 
plaints of FEPC-bred racial tension or of 
anyone refusing or vacating a job because of 
minority-group employment.” 

One of the best explanations of why 
FEPC’s do work is implicit in Robert K. 
Merton’s analysis of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation.” His paradigm indicates four types 
of persons: (1) the all-weather liberal, (2) the 
fair-weather liberal, (3) the fair-weather il- 
liberal, and (4) the all-weather illiberal. The 
all-weather liberal is unprejudiced and does 
not discriminate. No legislation is needed for 
this group to offer equal opportunity, but 
they do not oppose such laws and usually 
are in the forefront seeking such legislation. 
The fair-weather liberal is not prejudiced, 
but he discriminates because of custom, fear 
of losing status, because it is easier to do so, 
or because he feels it is economically ad- 
vantageous. This type of person usually does 
not oppose antidiscriminatory legislation 
and is very susceptible to the pressure of 
such laws. He conforms to the new laws 
easily and, occasionally, with a feeling of 
relief at being forced to bring his beliefs and 
his practices into harmony. The fair- 
weather illiberal is prejudiced, but he does 
not discriminate much. He fears that much 
discrimination may hurt him economically 
or in terms of status. Like the fair-weather 
liberal, he conforms in terms of pressures; 
when there is no pressure, he discriminates. 
This type does not vote for antidiscrimina- 
tory legislation, but, once such legislation is 
in existence, he creates no major problem of 
enforcement. The all-weather illiberal is 
prejudiced and discriminates on principle. 


21 Tbid. 
22In Robert M. Maclver (ed.), Discrimination 
and National Welfare (New York: Harper & Bros., 


1949), chap. x: “Discrimination and the American 
Creed.” 
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He violently opposes antidiscriminatory leg- 
islation. If such laws exist, he strives to cir- 
cumvent them and is completely unco-oper- 
ative. This type usually exists in a social 
climate favorable to him, so that he is sup- 
ported by community mores and practices. 

It is obvious from this classification where 
and why antidiscriminatory legislation is ef- 
fective. In areas where there are large num- 
bers of Types 1, 2, and 3 and few of Type 4 
persons, such legislation is successfully and 
rather easily passed and enforced. Where 
populations include higher percentages of 
Type 4 and lower of Type 1, antidiscrimina- 
tory legislation usually is not passed; or, if it 
is in existence, enforcement is difficult or not 
even attempted. One logical conclusion is 
that in states where there are enough per- 
sons of Types 1 and 2 to secure passage of 
antidiscriminatory legislation, such legisla- 
tion has a good chance of being rather easily 
enforcible for the majority. In states where 
Types 3 and 4 predominate, such legislation 
would not be passed on a state level; but, if 
passed on a national level, it would by no 
means be completely unenforcible. Type 1 
would abide by the law; it could be enforced 
reasonably well for Types 2 and 3; and it 
would be systematically avoided only by 
Type 4. 

This paradigm also indicates the need for 
education-propaganda processes to parallel 
or even to antecede legal ones. Types 1 and 4 
are not very susceptible to such education 
propaganda, but both Types 2 and 3 are, 
and they make up a very significant propor- 
tion of any population. The riots in St. Louis 
during the summer of 1949 seem to have re- 
sulted primarily from legislation having 
been passed at the instigation of Type 1, 
without adequate attempts being made to 
prepare Types 2, 3, and 4 for the practical 
eventualities. This is not to say that legisla- 
tion must be withheld until everyone agrees 
on it but rather that these population types 
and their roles must be recognized and the 
practical program planned to create as much 
acceptance as possible from Types 2 and 3. 
Legislation without teeth is seen in true per- 
spective, too, when one realizes that its 
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coercive effect operates only on Type 1, 
whereas if it had teeth it would have large 
effect on Types 2 and 3 and some effect on 
Type 4. 

One major area of consideration yet re- 
mains: What are the attitudinal effects of 
such laws? It is sometimes stated that the 
passage of civil rights or antidiscrimination 
laws causes or intensifies ill will; that with 
each “gain” by minority groups through 
force of law comes a corresponding “‘loss” in 
good will and co-operation; and that thus 
antidiscrimination legislation in the long 
run defeats its own goals and is its own worst 
enemy. This argument, at first glance, is not 
illogical, but it is not supported by the facts. 
Experience under state fair-employment 
practices laws and civil rights laws has been 
uniform; ill feeling and misunderstanding 
have decreased, not increased; and, while 
there have sometimes been repercussions of 
a semiviolent nature, they have been of 
negligible importance in the beginning and 
then declined. Strife, conflict, and ill feeling 
are more closely related to tension and feel- 
ings of injustice and resentment than to 
efforts at equality, fairness, and justice.” 

More easily provable is the attitudinal 
effect of discriminatory legislation. As Mc- 
Williams explains, more than one observer 
has pointed out that the groups most active 
in anti-oriental agitation in California have 
created more sentiment than they reflected. 
Anti-oriental prejudice grew and acquired a 
place in the mores to a considerable extent 
as a result of the incessant propaganda, agi- 
tation, and claims put forth in the attempt 
to pass such legislation. Moreover, much of 
the anti-oriental prejudice which now exists 
stems from the legislative pattern of dis- 
crimination which tends to keep alive and 

23 Cf. Malcolm Ross, All Manner of Men (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948); E. Franklin 
Frazier, The Negro in the United States (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1949), pp. 613-22; “Tolerance in 
Industry: The Record,” New York Times, August 
24, 1947; Kings Ransom, “Anti-discrimination Gets 
Results: A Study of New Fair Employment Laws’ 
Operation in Four Eastern States,” New York Herald 
Tribune, August 6, 1948; R. M. Maclver, The More 


Perfect Union (New York: Macmillan Co., 1948), 
chap. vii. 
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even increase such attitudes. Discrimina- 
tory legislation, such as segregation, has the 
effect of creating an ever widening gulf, for 
the lack of contact brings ignorance, sus- 
picion, and distrust and acts as a bar to un- 
derstanding, co-operation, and the acquisi- 
tion of common goals and values. The 
unique features of each group may grow and 
be intensified at the same time they are 
being derogatorily caricatured by the other 
group.” Lee and Humphrey have indicated 
how significant they felt it was that, when 
the bloody riots occurred in Detroit in 1943, 
the rioting occurred only in areas of segrega- 
tion; that is, when Negroes and whites either 
lived or worked together on an unsegregated 
basis, there was no rioting.*5 All this indi- 
cates that the existence of statutorily sanc- 
tioned behavior patterns may be a force in 
perpetuating existing attitudes or even in- 
creasing them. Northern whites who move 
to the Deep South without strong prejudices 
and then gradually acquire the whole atti- 
tudinal paraphernalia of discrimination and 
finally ‘‘out-southern the southerners” are a 
case in point. 

Since such influencing of attitudes does 
occur in the case of discriminatory legisla- 
tion, there is reason to assume that anti- 
discrimination legislation will have the re- 
verse effect ; and already evidence to support 


74 McWilliams, of. cit. 


5 Alfred McClung Lee and Norman D. Hum- 
phrey, Race Riot (New York: Dryden Press, 1943). 


such a hypothesis is being found in the states 
with the most such legislation. Laws, of 
themselves, do not automatically end the 
abuses they are designed to correct. Laws do 
establish criteria by which actions can be 
judged. Passage of civil rights legislation 
does establish the fact that certain behavior 
has been judged to be inimical to the public 
welfare and contrary to public policy, and 
such legislation does establish a frame of ref- 
erence within which other necessary proc- 
esses can be systematized and accelerated. 
These are the most significant long-term 
values to be derived from such legislation. 

No one genuinely believes that legislation 
is the one cure for the nation’s ills, educa- 
tional, economic, or racial; no many-faceted 
problem with multiple causative factors and 
with roots deep in history can be solved by a 
single mode of action. Nothing short of a 
completely multiple approach will result in 
success. But it seems clear that one of these 
approaches should be legislative, and it is 
already clear that such an approach is being 
more actively made now than ever before. 
The weight of evidence supports the report 
of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights that ‘we have seen nothing to shake 
our conviction that the civil rights of the 
American people—all of them—can be 
strengthened quickly and effectively by the 
normal process of democratic constitutional 
government.” 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SOVIET FAMILY POLICY 


LEWIS A. COSER 


ABSTRACT 


Soviet family institutions have undergone significant changes in the last fifteen years. Unanticipated 
consequences of present-day family legislation in the Soviet Union in other institutional areas are subjecting 
the system to stresses and strains. Recent changes in family legislation are seen as an outgrowth of increasing 
stratification and restriction of mobility in Russian society. 


Present-day family legislation in Russia 
reveals a purposeful attempt on the part of 
the Russian policy-makers to strengthen 
the family as a social institution. This paper 
purports to outline a few of the social conse- 
quences of this legislation for various strata 
in the population and for the total societal 
system. Research in this area will provide 
considerably more useful information on the 
Russian social structure than some of the 
current attempts to explain the Russian 
regime in terms of the child-rearing prac- 
tices of its citizens.* 

The family as an institution is being 
strengthened in the Soviet Union because of 
three factors. 

1. The decision-makers desire an increase 
in the birth rate. Russian industry is still 
very imperfectly mechanized, and the sheer 
quantity of labor must make up for low pro- 
ductivity of the individual worker. Produc- 
tivity is so low, indeed, that even forced 
labor yields economical results, so that 
squandering of labor power brings about 


t Soviet society exhibits a continual shift toward 
more rigid stratification and the solidification of a 
ruling class which disposes collectively of the means 
of production and tends increasingly to erect social 
barriers between itself and the underlying popula- 
tion; vertical social mobility decreases, and ascent 
into the ruling class becomes more and more difficult 
(see Alex Inkeles, “Stratification and Mobility in 
the Soviet Union,” American Sociological Review, 
XV [1950], 465-79; N. S. Timasheff, “Vertical Social 
Mobility in a Communist Society,”’ American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, L [July, 1944], 9-21; David Dallin, 
The Real Soviet Russia [New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1944]; Leon Trotsky, The Revolution 
Betrayed [Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1937]). 


ever present hunger for more labor.” Mili- 
tary demands are also compelling in this 
respect. 

2. The family can act as an effective 
counterweight against social mobility, as a 
stabilizer of status. The family, through 
transmission of skills, connections, and 
wealth, serves to insure inheritance of social 
status from parents to children. 

3. The Russian policy-makers now realize 
that the authoritarian family acts as a 
“transmission belt” for the inculcation of 
the authoritarian norms of the total society. 
They apparently feel that this task was not 
sufficiently well performed by the extra- 
familial institutions for socialization. 

These purposeful actions on the part of the 
policy-makers serve to strengthen the rul- 
ing strata while simultaneously they create 
strains and stresses in the social system 
which they did not foresee. At the same time 
the functional consequences of many recent 
policy decisions create new areas of conflict 
within the system. 


I. THE BIRTH RATE, WOMANPOWER, AND 
THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Official Nazi ideology in the early years of 
the Hitler regime stressed the need to re- 
build the traditional paternalistic structure 
of the German family. The ideology of the 
“three K’s” (Kueche, Kinder, Kirche), which 
relegated the woman to the household and 
made her a good breeder, could in part be 
implemented in practice during the first 


2See David J. Dallin and Boris Nicolaevsky, 
Forced Labor in Soviet Russia (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1944). 
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years of absorption of unemployment.’ In 
later years the demands of war production 
led to the gradual disappearance of this 
slogan, owing to a conflict between the needs 
of production and the subservient role of 
the woman in the household. Some Nazis 
then argued very logically that the family 
should be broken up completely. Further- 
more, the Nazis also experienced great 
difficulty in reconciling their official family 
policy with the overriding aim of total con- 
trol of the individual by the state. As Max 
Horkheimer states very well: “Although 
[the National Socialists] exalted the family 
in ideology as indispensable to a society 
based on the ‘blood’ principle, in reality 
they suspected and attacked the family as a 
shelter against mass society. They looked 
on it as a virtual conspiracy against the to- 
talitarian state.”* The attempt of the Nazi 
state to claim a monopoly of loyalty con- 
flicted with official family ideology. As a 
rapid increase in the birth rate was one of 
the key objectives of Nazi policy, the state 
attempted to remove the taboo on illegiti- 
mate children, thus contradicting the off- 
cially stressed sanctity of the family which 
was supposed to serve the same end. Reichs- 
minister Frank revealed this contradictory 
attitude in one and the same speech, when 
he first defended the illegitimate child by 
stating that “everything is legal that is 
beneficent for the German people,” only to 
continue: ‘“‘National Socialism will surround 
the primary cell of the community of the 
people with all kinds of guarantees and legal 
protections.’’s 

The situation faced by the Russian deci- 
sion-makers is in many respects similar to 


3For Nazi family policies see, among others, 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, Nazi Germany: Its Women 
and Family Life (Indianapolis and New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1938); Alfred Meusel, ‘“Na- 
tional Socialism and the Family,” Sociological 
Review (British), XXVIII (1936), 166-86, 389-411; 
Max Horkheimer (ed.), Awutoritaet und Familie 
(Paris: Librairie Alcan, 1936). 

4In Ruth N. Anshen (ed.), The Family, Its 
Function and Destiny (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949), P. 374. 

5 Quoted by Meusel, of. cit., p. 186. 


that of the Nazis. Breeding is highly encour- 
aged. Taxes for spinsters, bachelors, and 
families with less than three children are ex- 
ceedingly steep, whereas mothers receive a 
nonrecurring government payment of 400 
rubles upon the birth of the third child, 
1,300 upon the birth of the fourth, with the 
premium gradually increasing to a premium 
of 5,000 upon the birth of the eleventh child. 
Furthermore, monthly allowances of 80 
rubles for the fourth child to 300 rubles for 
the eleventh and subsequent children are 
paid by the government. There are also 
various decorations for “good breeders”— 
the “‘Motherhood Medal” for mothers with 
five to six children, The “‘Order of Mother- 
hood Glory” for mothers of seven to nine 
children, and the title of ‘Heroine Mother” 
for mothers who have given birth to ten 
children.® 

Yet Russia cannot permit the labor power 
of half the population to be “wasted.” Every 
conceivable effort is made, on the contrary, 
to use as much womanpower as possible 
within industry and agriculture. The curve 
of employment of women has been going up 
virtually without interruption since 1929. 
In 1934 almost 32 per cent of the Soviet 
labor force were women. During the war 
women comprised the majority of the labor 
force. More recent data indicate that 47 per 
cent of wage- and salary-earners in all 
spheres of labor in 1947 were women.’ 

The living standard of the Russian work- 
ers has considerably decreased since 1928. 
The simplest way to increase the family’s 
total wage income so as to offset the effect 
of falling real wages was to have more mem- 
bers of the worker’s family join the labor 
force. According to official Russian statis- 
tics, the number of dependents per gainful 

6 Text of the Family Law of July 8, 1944, in 
Rudolf Schlesinger (ed.), The Family in the USSR 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1949), 
pp. 367 ff. 

7 Pravda, March 8, 1948, quoted by Solomon M. 
Schwarz, ‘“‘The Living Standard of the Soviet 
Worker,” Modern Review, II (June, 1948), 285. Cf. 
Judith Grunfeld, “Women’s Work in Russia’s 
Planned Economy,” Social Research, TX (1942), 
22-45. 
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worker in workers’ families decreased from 
2.46 in 1927 to 2.05 in 1930, to 1.75 in 1932, 
and to 1.59 in 1935.° The legal working day, 
which was six to seven hours until 1940, is 
now considerably longer. Moreover, one to 
three hours of overtime are permitted; the 
standard work week is forty-eight hours; a 
working woman, therefore, stays away from 
her home for at least ten hours a day.® 

While Kueche, Kinder, Kirche, are per- 
fectly compatible ideals, the three K’s plus 
Fabrik are not.’® The attempt to reconcile 
the rival demands upon the woman’s time 
by building créches, day camps for children, 
etc., is not made to overcome the contradic- 
tions stemming from rival definitions of the 
woman’s role. Public child care keeps the 
child away from the family and thus weak- 
ens traditional family ties. 

The new emphasis on the family also 
clashes with general economic conditions 
within Russia. To establish a stable family 
life, housing conditions must be such that 
they make possible at least a minimum of 
family privacy. Yet, Russian housing condi- 
tions always have been appalling and have 
further deteriorated since the war. In spite 
of this, construction of houses has received 
a relatively low priority in all five-year plans 
because of the primary concern with a rapid 
expansion of a modern productive appara- 
tus. In 1932 the average urban dweller had 
only 20 square feet of living space. In Mos- 
cow in the same year a family of five had, 
on the average, two rooms, with not over 
forty square feet. All recent reports stress 
that housing conditions have considerably 
deteriorated since." 


8 Schwarz, op. cit., pp. 272-85. 

9Ibid., p. 278; see also R. Maurer, ‘Recent 
Trends in the Soviet Family,” American Socio- 
logical Review, IX (1944), 242 ff. 

10 At least not in a society which is characterized 
by low productivity and low standard of living. 
For a suggestive statistical treatment of similar 
problems in the United States see John D. Durand, 
“Married Women in the Labor Force,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LIL (November, 1946), 217-23. 


™ Mildred Fairchild, “The Family in the Soviet 
Union,” in Bernhard J. Stern (ed.), The Family, 
Past and Present (New York: D. Appleton—Cen- 
tury Co., 1938). 
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The objection that members of the Rus- 
sian family spend more time outside the 
house—in clubs, cafeterias, etc.—may be 
valid, but this would be only an added rea- 
son why the Russian planners will find it dif- 
ficult to legislate a stable family into exist- 
ence. The Western urban family, though no 
longer a productive unit, has maintained— 
in part, at least—its character as a unit of 
common consumption. 

Housekeeping also is a quite different 
affair for the Russian housewife than 
for her American sisters. Efficient cook- 
ing and housekeeping devices are almost 
completely lacking except in the small up- 
per stratum. A Russian study of time re- 
quired for housekeeping which was con- 
ducted in the thirties showed that a woman 
wage-earner can devote less than a quarter 
of the time to the care oi children than a 
full-time housewife can. The former spent 
470 hours in preparing food; the latter, 997. 
The former spends 110 hours mending the 
family clothes; the latter, 228.” 

One arrives at the startling conclusion 
that the economic basis for a stable family 
life, such as is required by the new Soviet 
ideology, can be found only among the fami- 
lies of the upper strata. The top bureaucrat 
can allow himself the luxury of a stable fam- 
ily life and of a Victorian morality. He has 
enough housing space, his wife does not have 
to work full time, his household equipment 
is more adequate and modern, and he can 
engage domestic help. To maintain a family 
that comes up to the official standards is a 
leisure-class activity." 

Establishment of a stable family unit as 
required by the Russian decision-makers 
encounters difficulties within the social 
structure, arising from the contradictory 
pressures of other institutions. Since Soviet 
legislators, propagandists, and ideologists 

2 Dallin, op. cit., p. 193. 

3 Data on domestic services in the occupational 
statistics would be a most revealing index of the 
newly acquired privileges of the upper strata— 
if they were published. But Russian statistics in- 
cluded these data only for very few years, and each 
year showed an increase in domestic workers, 
whereupon these records were discontinued (ibid., 
174). 
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generally belong to the upper socioeconomic 
strata, they tend to ignore the socioeco- 
nomic context in which the “common man,” 
or, in this context, the “common woman,” 
must move. 

The Russian decision-makers seem to 
suffer from a contradictory attitude toward 
illegitimacy similar to that of the Nazis. 
Early legislation had done away with all 
legal distinctions between legitimate and 
illegitimate children," thereby departing 
from the almost universal habit of dis- 
crimination against illegitimate children. 
With the strengthening of the family, the 
attitude toward illegitimate children has 
changed. Children of unmarried adults must 
now carry the mother’s, not the father’s, 
name, and the unmarried mother can no 
longer hold the father responsible for the 
support of the child. The new Soviet code 
has adopted the principle of the Code Na- 
poléon: ‘La recherche de la paternité est 
interdite.”” 

On the other hand, in order to foster an 
increase in the birth rate, the Soviet state 
now assumes support of children of unmar- 
ried mothers until the age of twelve and, in 
addition, allocates to them the regular as- 
sistance granted mothers with three or more 
children. Thus, childbearing out of wedlock 
might become a regular “‘profession,’”’ and 
the unmarried mother will be, under certain 
circumstances, definitely better off economi- 
cally than her married sister.** We have here 
another instance in which measures pri- 
marily designed to boost the birth rate ac- 
tually contradict the aim of stabilizing 
family relations and also interfere with the 
supply of “womanpower.” This case is all 
the more startling, since measures for sup- 
port to unmarried mothers and measures to 
stabilize marriage were enacted in the same 
law of July 8, 1944. The “Heroines of Social- 
ist Motherhood,” even if their children are 
born out of wedlock, may make a significant 
contribution to the rise of the birth rate; but 
they will tend not to enter the labor force. 
If motherhood becomes a profession and if 

™Fannina W. Halle, Women in Soviet Russia 
(New York: Viking Press, 1933), p. 154. 

*5 Schlesinger, op. cit., esp. pp. 402 ff. 


the legislator makes no discrimination be- 
tween motherhood in or out of wedlock, one 
of the main props under the new family- 
strengthening legislation would seem to be 
removed at the same time as it was built. 

The official explanation for the decree 
banning abortion in 1936" was that (a) it 
was to combat the “light-minded attitude 
toward the family and toward family obliga- 
tions” and that (6) abortion was detrimental 
to the health of the women undergoing the 
operation. A Russian author defending the 
new law probably comes closer to the truth 
when he states: “‘Mass abortions resorted to 
for egoistic reasons are not to be tolerated. 
The Soviet state cannot countenance the 
fact that tens of thousands of women ruin 
their health and delay the growth of a new 
generation for socialist society.””?? 

Apologists of the Russian regime sud- 
denly discovered that the rate of abortions 
during the years when abortion was legal 
was such that it seriously threatened the 
birth rate. A few years before, they were dili- 
gently engaged in defending the then official 
attitude which legalized abortion and ad- 
duced facts to the contrary. They were 
right then. Legal abortions did not threaten 
to reduce the birth rate to the western 
European level,’* but a further increase 

6 This decree was the only law in the recent 
history of the Soviet Union that was submitted to 
public discussion before promulgation. Test votes 
were taken in factories and women’s meetings, and 
the official press carried a number of letters pro and 
con. They showed heavy majorities against the law, 
at least in urban centers—whereupon the discussion 
was called off and the law promulgated by decree 
of December 27, 1936. For the text of the law, as 
well as the text of some of the published discussion, 
see Schlesinger, op. cit., pp. 251-79; cf. Maurer, 
op. cit. 

17S. Wolfson in an article in Pod Znamenem 
Marxisma, quoted by Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 310. 

*8 The annual birth rate in those years was about 
37 per thousand, while it was considerably lower in 
most European countries. In Moscow there were 
between 20 and 30 abortions to every 100 births in 
the early twenties, while the number in Berlin in 
those same years was estimated at 54 (see Halle, 
op. cit., pp. 143-44; Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 175). 
The population of European Russia increased from 
112 million in 1914 to 129 million in 1936, despite 
the exceedingly heavy losses during World War I, 
civil war, and the great famines. 
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would, of course, be realized if abortion was 
outlawed. 

Abortion is the most uneconomical means 
of preventing birth. If it was so widely 
resorted to by Russian women, at least in 
the cities, this was probably because con- 
traceptives were not easily available. We do 
indeed learn from various authors that this 
is the case.’ No wonder, then, that abortion, 
when legal, was extensively practiced at 
least among urban women; no wonder either 
that after the imposition of the ban the 
number of registered births in nineteen 
sample cities increased from 33,796 for 
July—November, 1935, to 68,511 for the 
same period of the following year.”° 

In a totalitarian society in which me- 
chanical means of contraception are scarce 
or unavailable, the birth rate will respond 
much more directly to the abolition of legal 
abortion than it will in a society in which 
contraceptives are accessible and where, 
moreover, the police system is less equipped 
to prevent illegal abortion on a mass scale. 

The relatively high abortion rate in the 
cities during the twenties and thirties could 
easily be brought down by increased popu- 
larization of birth-control measures, if the 
aim had been the preservation of women’s 
health. But Schuman is correct when he 
states: “Chronic labor shortage calls for 
more babies. Children are most numerous 
and most likely to grow into productive 
citizens where family life is stable.’ He 
might have added that the upper strata are 
accustomed to the use of contraceptives and 
have the means to practice it; but the lower 


19 Halle (op. cit., p. 134) states: “For the time 
being preventives are short in the Soviet Union; 
the demand for them considerably exceeds the sup- 
ply.” Milton Hindus, writing about a later period 
(in Anshen [ed.], op. cit., p. 119), says: “Birth con- 
trol remained legal but was frowned upon. Litera- 
ture on the subject vanished. ... Physicians were 
not forbidden to impart the necessary information to 
patients, but they were urged to use their influence 
to dissuade women from preventing childbirth.” 


20 Izvestia, December 5, 1936, quoted by Freder- 
ick L. Schuman, Soviet Politics at Home and Abroad 
(New York: A. A. Knopf, 1946), pp. 338-39. 


Op. cit., pp. 338-39, 
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classes in this planned society are denied the 
means of planned parenthood. The law 
against abortion is indeed a rank example of 
what the Communists used to call “class 
legislation.” 

An American reporter overheard girls 
who were discussing the publication of the 
new family legislation say to each other: 
“Well, the new slogan means for women: 
children and not careers.””? One wonders 
whether these girls and many like them are 
as loyally attached to the regime now as 
they may have been before. 


Il. THE SOCIAL POSITION OF SOVIET 
WOMEN 


The Russian press still proclaims that the 
Soviet Union is the only country in which 
equality of the sexes has been realized. But 
such equality becomes a myth once a woman 
is called upon to become a breeder of as 
many children as possible without the means 
of restricting the number of births. Under 
such conditions, equality of opportunity in 
employment must also become a myth. 

In this connection a far-reaching change 
in the system of education must be 
mentioned. Many observers have re- 
ported the great achievements of the 
Soviet educational system during the 
first years of the regime. This coeducational 
system was in great part responsible for 
helping millions of Soviet women to reach 
intellectual equality with men. But since 
1943 coeducation no longer exists in the 
urban schools of the Soviet Union. Professor 
Eugene Medynsky of the Lenin Pedagogical 
Institute, writing in the American Socio- 
logical Review,?3 attempted a rather lame 
rationalization by stating that coeducation 
hinders the adaptation of the school pro- 
gram to the differences of physiological de- 
velopment of boys and girls; but he lets the 
cat out of the bag by adding that it also 
hinders the differentiation for the training 
of boys and girls for practical activity. As 


22 Richard E. Lauterbach, These Are the Russians 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1945), p. 249. 


23 IX (1944), 287-95. 
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Lauterbach points out, Jzvestia is consider- 
ably more frank when it states that, though 
boys and girls must have access to all pro- 
fessions and should be trained for them, 
girls must be educated to be loving and 
capable mothers and rearers of children, and 
that schools for girls must also develop femi- 
ninity, modesty, and a sense of the great 
worthiness and honor of women. 

The abolition of coeducation may also be 
connected with the emphasis on military 
training for boys, but the main reason seems 
to be the desire to have ‘‘a system by which 
the school develops boys who will be good 
fathers and manly fighters . . . and girls who 
will be intelligent mothers competent to rear 
the new generation.”*4 

Once women are regarded primarily as 
mothers of future Soviet fighters, it is in- 
deed inevitable that the standard of girls’ 
schools will gradually be lowered, so that 
women will be handicapped in their at- 
tempts to compete with men in professional 
and other better-paid careers. The state 
still needs womanpower in industry but 
seems to have decided that, while the upper- 
class woman does indeed belong in the 
home, the lower-class woman does not be- 
long, at least, in the better-paid positions. 

The abolition of coeducation is an at- 
tempt to strengthen the upper-class family 
by removing the element of competition 
for occupational status between husband 
and wife. The gradual introduction of clearly 
defined sex roles is intended to remove all 
“invidious comparison” between husband 
and wife and to make the wife subservient to 
the husband. The woman cannot be dis- 
pensed with in the labor force, but at least 
she seems no longer needed in the prestigeful 
and economically rewarding professions. In 
the lower classes, on the other hand, the dif- 
ference in education for men and women 
gives the men a slight chance of social mo- 
bility, in a society in which upward mobility 
becomes increasingly difficult.’ 

Divorce legislation is a crucial index for 


24M. Tsulmer in Soviet War News, quoted by 
Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 393- 


evaluating the changing social position of 
women in Soviet society. 

We can assume the facts of the case to be 
fairly well known. The earlier Soviet legisla- 
tion, especially the Code of Laws on Mar- 
riage, Family, and Wardship, adopted in 
November, 1926,% established complete 
juridical equality between factual nonregis- 
tered marriage and registered marriage and 
made dissolution of the latter very easy. The 
state merely registered the dissolution of 
marriage, which was based on the free deci- 
sion of the partners according to the decision 
of the supreme court that “for a court to 
concern itself with the conduct of either 
party in a divorce case would imply an ut- 
terly false interpretation of Soviet law.” 
When no mutual agreement was reached, 
the fact of the dissolution was communi- 
cated to the other spouse within three days; 
if the address was unknown, notice in the 
pages of Jzvestia at a nominal fee was all that 
was required. 

The new Family Laws of July, 1944— 
published without any previous discussions 
—abolished the institution of de facto mar- 
riage and stated that thereafter only regis- 
tered marriages would be recognized by the 
law. The new procedures for divorce are 
equivalent to the medieval pillory. The no- 
tice of divorce action must be advertised in 
a local newspaper at considerable expense. 
Compulsory entry of divorce is made in the 
home passports of man and woman. The 
proceedings take place in an open court, the 
People’s Court, whose only task is to at- 
tempt to reconcile the couple, and where 


25It is certainly not accidental that in recent 
years such magazines as the Soviet Woman—a kind 
of Russian Ladies’ Home Journal—have made their 
appearance. These magazines feature articles on 
such topics as “Wrinkles Are Appearing—How Can 
I Prevent Them?” This is evidently an appeal to 
upper-class women; but it would have been horribly 
unthinkable twenty years ago, when the ethos of 
work still completely dominated all appeals to 
women (Waclaw Solsky, ‘The Soviet Press,” 
Modern Review, II [June, 1948], 288). 


26 For the text of the code and Russian discussions 
of its principles see Schlesinger, op. cit., pp. 81- 
168; cf. Halle, op. cit. 
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both parties must appear before proceedings 
can begin. The claimant has the right of 
appeal to the next higher court, which may 
or may not dissolve the marriage; and sub- 
sequent appeals to still higher courts are 
possible. But the fees are such that a divorce 
has become a luxury which the average citi- 
zen cannot possibly afford. It varies from 
600 to 2,100 rubles (the average monthly 
earnings of the Soviet wage-earner have 
been estimated around 500 rubles at the 
beginning of 1948,?7 and many unskilled 
workers earn considerably less). 

In August, 1944, the Russian press re- 
ported that, during the first month follow- 
ing promulgation of the new law, not a sin- 
gle petition for divorce had been filed 
throughout the whole U.S.S.R.;?* accord- 
ing to a Russian author quoted by Schlesin- 
ger, statistics “show a rapid fall in the num- 
ber of divorces.’’? One can well understand 
Monsignor Fulton Sheen’s appreciation that 
“the family is higher in Russia than in the 
United States, and God, looking from heav- 
en, may be more pleased with Russia than 
with us.”3° 

I know of no reports on the reception of 
the new divorce laws among the Russian 
population and especially among women; it 
would seem safe, however, to assume that 
the reaction of the Russian girls overheard 
by Lauterbach and quoted earlier is not un- 
typical. It is superfluous to comment in de- 
tail on the consequences for the social posi- 
tion of women brought about by the prac- 
tical impossibility of getting divorced. Any 
textbook on the family contains all the 
requisite arguments and data.+ 

Yet in this sphere also it seems that the 


27 Schwarz, op. cit., p. 281. 

28 Arthur Koestler, “Soviet Myth and Reality,” 
in The Yogi and the Commissar (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1945), p. 169. 

29 Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 380. 

3° Quoted by Lauterbach, of. cit., p. 248. 

31 Hindus (0. cit., p. 124) excellently summarizes 
the situation, at least as far as the legal norm is 
concerned: “For the present . . . freedom of action 
in sex and family life in Russia is as dead as the 
private ownership of the means of production.” 


Russian planners have been unaware of 
some of the consequences of their recent 
moves. The new laws will almost auto- 
matically lead to a significant increase in 
“free love” and concubinage, that is, the 
very things that the new legislation intended 
to combat. As divorce becomes almost im- 
possible, many prospective couples will post- 
pone marriage, preferring nonlegalized sex 
activities, especially since the state assumes 
the financial burden for illegitimate off- 
spring. Had the Russian planners studied 
the sad experience of the Catholic church in 
Latin America, for example, they might 
have been wiser. 

Moreover, in a country like the Soviet 
Union, where there is a high rate of enforced 
geographical mobility, where sudden trans- 
fers of workers from Moscow to the Urals 
are a frequent occurrence, easy divorce seems 
to be almost inescapable. If it is nevertheless 
impossible, the separation of partners will 
lead to customs which must conflict with 
the law. While such a conflict may have seri- 
ous consequences even in a democratic so- 
ciety, it might lead to intolerable difficulties 
in a totalitarian society which is precisely 
built on the assumption that all activity of 
the individual must be controlled by the 
state. If the individual develops a “private 
sphere” outside of legislative and police con- 
trol, this amounts to the weakening of one of 
the keystones of totalitarian structure.# 


III. THE DISRUPTIVE EFFECTS OF SEX 


Uncontrolled sex relations deprive the 
ruling strata of society of important means 
of social control. A society which moves 
toward rigid hierarchical organization will 
therefore be concerned seriously with regu- 
lating and channeling sex relations. 


Tt is not true that easy divorce procedures 
before the 1944 law led to significantly higher di- 
vorce rates than in the United States today. William 
Henry Chamberlin reports in his Soviet Russia 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1931), pp. 381-82, 
that there was in 1927, €.g., a ratio of about 1:4 in 
the proportion of divorces granted to marriages 
registered; this is roughly the ratio in this country 
today. 
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The history of the Soviet state shows an 
uninterrupted line of development from a 
minimum of interference with sex relations 
to an almost puritanical horror of unregu- 
lated sexual activity. The parallelism be- 
tween this changing attitude toward sex and 
the increasing concern with rigid stratifica- 
tion need be no further elaborated. 

The theories on “‘free love” of the first 
years of the Russian revolution are suffi- 
ciently well known not to require special 
elaboration here.’3 Lenin himself was con- 
cerned over the disruptive effects of “free 
love” as it was then preached and practiced 
among the younger generation, especially 
during the civil war period; other Bolsheviks 
shared this concern. Thus Kalinin, address- 
ing the Comsomol in 1928, says: “Is it really 
permissible . . . that a man should marry six 
or seven times in the course of ten years? 
Mustn’t there be responsibility between 
man and woman?”34 Yet William Henry 
Chamberlin reports in 1929: “Despite these 
occasional admonitions from comrades of 
the older generation, ‘free love’ is still the 
tule rather than the exception among the 
city youth. Sex in Russia is a matter-of-fact 
affair, equally removed from the traditional 
sanctities and inhibitions of monogamous 
marriage and from artificial voluptuous- 
ness.”’35 

However, since the middle thirties all 
media of mass communication in Russia try 
to instill strict sex mores. Russian spokes- 
men stress that “love is an act very different 
from simple biological relationship. Free 
love is a revolting practice, unworthy of 
Soviet society. ‘Variety’ must be provided 
by the wife herself, not by changing part- 
ners. Promiscuity leads to degradation. The 
monogamous family has a better chance 
under socialism than under capitalism. Suc- 
cessful physical relationships between part- 
ners are not the most important thing. Un- 
der full communism, the family will even 
grow stronger and more stable....The 


33 See, e.g., Halle, op. cit., pp. 109-37. 


34 Quoted by Chamberlin, of. cit., p. 327. 
38 Ibid. 


sanctity of family ties is a fundamental bond 
which knits society into an invisible whole. 
... Sound society is unthinkable without a 
sound, economically secure family.” 

Free love not only creates fortuitous asso- 
ciations which, by their very nature, are not 
subject to police contro!; it also may foster 
spontaneity in human relationships and 
human personality which is incompatible 
with the discipline demanded in a totali- 
tarian society. 

Just as all other family legislation, so the 
restrictions on sex activity serve to 
strengthen the authoritarian family. It is 
not possible here to go into a social-psycho- 
logical analysis of the contributions that the 
authoritarian family structure with its ac- 
companying sex restrictions can make to 
the authoritarian society,37 but it seems 
fairly well established that this contribution 
is considerable. 

However, the Russian decision-makers 
are unable to make the facts of the situation 
fit the desired objectives. Stringent legisla- 
tion to insure the sanctity of marriage ties 
will in actual fact lead to an increase of free 
love. The state, by its very interference in 
the life of its citizens, must necessarily un- 
dermine a parental authority which it at- 
tempts to restore. Merton has pointed out 
that “social structure exerts a definite pres- 
sure upon certain persons in the society to 
engage in non-conformist rather than con- 
formist conduct.”3* Will the Russian deci- 
sion-makers be able to come to grips with 
the unanticipated consequences of their 
actions? 


36 See, e.g., Alexander Werth, “Love and Marri- 
age in Russia,”’ Nation, April 24, 1948; Schlesinger, 
op. cit.; cf. Alex Inkeles, ‘‘Family and the Church in 
the Post-war USSR,” Annals of the American Acade- 
my of Political and Social Science, CCLXIII (1949), 
33-44- 

37 For discussion of this relation see especially 
Horkheimer, op. cit., and the work of Erich Fromm, 
especially Escape from Freedom (New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1941). 

38 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949), pp. 
125-26. 
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IV. THE SOVIET CHILD AND THE 
SOCIAL ORDER 


Reports—both nonfiction and fiction— 
on the earlier periods of the Soviet regime 
are replete with accounts of revolt of son 
against father, of the shaking-off by the 
young of the authority of the parents. In the 
early years of the regime the authority of 
the state and of the party decidedly took the 
side of the young against the old generation. 
Children were commended for denouncing 
the “counterrevolutionary tendencies” of 
their parents; parades of children against 
excessive drinking and other “antisocial” 
behavior of their fathers were common oc- 
currences. The Communist movement 
fought the family as an enemy of the new 
social order, a bulwark against change, a 
seedbed for antistate tendencies. 

In the middle thirties this policy also was 
completely revised. Trotsky’s quip that the 
stabilization of the Russian family runs 
parallel with the stabilization of the ruble is 
indeed quite perceptive. As the hierarchical 
structure of society became stabilized, the 
child also had to be fitted more tightly into 
the social framework. The family is still 
considered a “bulwark against change” as 
before, and as such it is being strengthened 
now. The control function of parental au- 
thority and the strategic position of the 
parents for the inculcation of authoritarian 
norms are recognized and officially sup- 
ported.* The legislator now sides with the 
parents, approving their attempts to uphold 
their authority. 

Yet this strengthening of parental au- 
thority meets with serious obstacles, and a 
conflict between different forms of social 
control tends to arise. The totalitarian state 
aims at direct control over the individual 
from cradle to grave, from kindergarten via 
Comsomol and school to job. Only in this 
way can it hope to ascribe status directly to 
every individual in the system. On the other 

39 For an excellent discussion of this problem in 
Western society see Kingsley Davis, ‘“The Sociology 
of Parent-Youth Conflict,” American Sociological 
Review, V (August, 1940), 523-35. 
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hand, no complete equivalent for the pa- 
rental inculcation of authoritarian norms 
seems to be available, and the role of author- 
ity in the family is officially being stressed 
again. But then authority of the family must 
clash in many areas with the authority of 
the state. The Nazis also glorified the fam- 
ily, at least in the earlier period of their 
regime, yet they also competed with the par- 
ents for the loyalty of the children; they ap- 
proved only a family in which all members 
were subservient to the state. This finally led 
to a situation graphically depicted in a joke 
then current in Germany: “What is the 
ideal German family? It’s a family in which 
the father is a member of the party, the 
mother member of the Association of Nazi 
Women, the daughter belongs to the Asso- 
ciation of German Girls and the son is in the 
Hitler Youth—they meet once a year at the 
Nazi congress in Niirnberg.’’4° Nazi policies 
for family and youth attempted to 
strengthen the paternalistic family and at 
the same time attacked and weakened it. 
We see no reason why the Russian policy- 
makers should find it easier to escape these 
contradictions. 

In totalitarian society, as Meusel says, all 
authority finally derives from the highest 
political power; the head of the family pos- 
sesses authority over the children not be- 
cause he is their father but because he is 
their leader. Whereas in feudal society po- 
litical power was patterned on a family 
model, an exact reversal takes place in to- 
talitarian society. Totalitarian regimes in- 
tensify the dependence of the family father 
upon the coercive power of the state and 
impress awareness of this dependence on 
the consciousness of the child as he enters 
very early into direct contact with the coer- 
cive forces of the state which shape the 
father’s life.4* The Russian child will find it 
difficult to accept a parental authority which 
—at least in the lower strata—seems s0 


4° Quoted by Meusel, of. cit. 

4" Ibid., esp. p. 406. Our discussion at this point 
is essentially an application of Meusel’s brilliant 
analysis to Russian conditions. 
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completely devoid of actual power of de- 
cision. 

The Russian state makes an effort to syn- 
chronize a revived paternalistic family with 
a revival of a paternalistic school system. 
A new Code of Rules for Soviet Schools was 
adopted in 1943. Some of the rules are: 
“Obey without question the orders of school 
principal and teacher... .Sit erect during 
the lesson period... . Rise as the principal 
or teacher enters or leaves the room... . Be 
polite to elders, respectful to school director 
and teacher. . . . Obey parents and assist in 
care of little brothers and sisters... . For 
violation of these rules, the pupil is subject 
to punishment, even to expulsion from 
school.” 

But what if “the care of brothers and sis- 
ters” interferes with Comsomol activities? 
Who is to be obeyed—the parent or the 
Comsomol leaders? If it is true, as Maurer 
states, that “increasingly the Soviets have 
come to regard the family as the hub where 
all other spokes of activity tie in,”’43 it would 
seem, however, that Comsomol, Young 
Pioneers, and Little Octobrists are equally if 
not more important hubs. If Russia wants 
to build up the authority of the family and 
yet does not relinquish direct state control 
over the child, the child must be torn be- 
tween conflicting demands and cannot have 
the secure position that either predominant 
familial or predominant state authority 
could provide. 

So far we have not considered the effects 
of class position on the position of the child 
in the Russian social structure. As Russian 
society moved farther away from an initial 
relative equality in class position, as the 
hierarchical structure of society hardened 
and vertical mobility decreased, the educa- 
tional system had to be transformed. In 
early Soviet society free public education at 
all educational levels prevented rigidity in 

#See William M. Mandel, A Guide to the Soviet 
Union (New York: Dial Press, 1946), p. 226. 

43 Maurer, op. cit. 


stratification. But free public education no 
longer exists in the Soviet Union. 

Since 1940 a fee of 50 rubles ($10.00) a 
year is required in high schools. The fee for 
secondary schools amounts to from 150 to 
200 rubles; for universities, from 300 to 500 
rubles.‘4 If we remember that the average 
monthly income of a wage-earner is 500 
rubles—it was about 340 rubles in 1940, 
when free public education was abandoned 
—it is easily apparent that the social and 
economic status of the family again has be- 
come a crucial determinant of the future of 
the child. Higher education becomes the 
privilege of people who can afford it. There 
are scholarships and stipends, of course, but 
these are awarded upon conditions that of- 
ten are harsher than in capitalist countries. 
Moreover, they are granted only to students 
in technical or specialized secondary schools; 
students in academic secondary schools— 
normal gateways to higher education—are 
granted no stipends. Hence students from 
poorer families tend to gravitate toward 
technical schools, while the upper-class child 
has a considerably better chance to pursue 
a higher education. 

The decree of 1940 only further reinforced 
a trend which began earlier. Schwarz gives 
the following percentages showing the de- 
cline of the proportion of manual workers 
and their children in higher education:4 


1933 1935 1938 
Universities...... 50.3 45.0 33-9 
Secondary schools 41.5 31.7 27.1 


The percentages for industrial colleges, 
gateways to key managerial positions, are 
even more revealing: 


1938 

Manual workers and their children.... 43.5 

Peasants and their children.......... 9.6 
Bureaucracy — specialists and _ their 


44 Mandel, op. cit., esp. pp. 224 and 234; cf. 
Inkeles, “Stratification and Mobility in the Soviet 
Union,” op. cit., pp. 473-76. 

M. Schwarz, ‘Heads of Russian 
Factories,” Social Research, TX (1942), 323-24. 
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Up to one million children whose parents 
cannot afford the fees for secondary schools, 
on the other hand, are annually conscripted 
to four years of compulsory labor service.‘ 
They are given vocational training for six 
months to two years and are then required 
to work four more years wherever directed. 

Hence, the degree of authority of the par- 
ent depends upon his social position: if 
the father is made to pay for the schooling 
of the son, the latter will be less inclined to 
disregard the father’s authority. The chil- 
dren of lower-class families, on the other 
hand, are taken away from the family into 
the custody and control of the state. 

The limiting of educational opportunities 
means a shift away from an open class sys- 
tem to a structure in which ascribed status 
gains over achieved status. This may be ade- 
quate for stabilizing a hierarchical social 
system, but the price to be paid may be very 
high. Can a society as poor in qualified hu- 
man resources as the Soviet Union afford to 
waste potential human resources in order to 
assure status to its ruling strata? 

The new educational policy serves to as- 
sure inheritance of social status through 
transmission of skills and connections. This 
is in tune with the revival of the principle of 
inheritance, as laid down in the Soviet Con- 


46 Inkeles, “Stratification and Mobility in the 
Soviet Union,” op. cit., pp. 473-75. 
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stitution of 1936, which assures transmis- 
sion of wealth from parents to children, thus 
canceling the early Soviet measures which 
abolished inheritance by law or will and all 
life insurance.47 The 1936 constitution le- 
gally re-established inequality at birth. In- 
heritance has been legalized again, life in- 
surance reinstalled, and the right of unre- 
stricted disposal of property by last will 
guaranteed to each individual. Well-to-do 
citizens are encouraged to buy policies from 
the State Insurance Trust, the minimum 
premium being fixed at 5,000 rubles.*® 

The upper-class family has assumed again 
a most important status-ascribing function. 
But what repercussions will this have on the 
attitudes of millions of lower-class young- 
sters whose loyalty was in part due to the 
open opportunities which the regime pro- 
vided in its first period? 

In conclusion, we may say that the family 
policy in Soviet Russia serves to stabilize 
the upper class. But in other strata it meets 
with stresses and strains which may well 
prove to impair the smooth functioning of 
the total system. 


New York City 
47 After the death of a person, his mobile and 


immobile property became state property, with 
certain exceptions in the case of farm property. 


48 Koestler, op. cit., pp. 148-49. 


COMMENT 
ALEX INKELES 


Mr. Coser’s basic assumption that Soviet 
family legislation since 1936 was intended to 
strengthen the family as a basic social institu- 
tion is widely accepted and thoroughly docu- 
mented in the literature on the U.S.S.R. His 
conclusion that Soviet family policy, at least 
when taken together with the laws on education 
and related institutions, has worked to the ad- 
vantage of the “‘upper class” may also be ten- 
tatively accepted. In the course of his presenta- 
tion, however, Mr. Coser has made a variety of 
statements which are not supported by the evi- 
dence at hand. 

1. Mr. Coser comes to “the startling con- 
clusion that the economic basis of a stable fam- 
ily life, such as is required by the new Soviet 


ideology, can be found only among the families 
of the upper strata.’’ The conclusion is indeed 
startling, but only for the degree to which it is 
culture-bound. The gulf which separates the 
material conditions of some upper-strata fami- 
lies in the Soviet Union from many families of 
disadvantaged workers and peasants is indeed 
great and may be deplored on moral and politi- 
cal grounds. But it is difficult to see the relation 
between physical hardship and the fundamental 
expectations of the regime for family stability, 
that is, the demand that Soviet citizens avoid 
casual sexual alliances before marriage and 
divorce after marriage, that they inculcate dis- 
cipline and respect for authority in their chil- 
dren, etc. If differences in material well-being 


nd 
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were a crucial factor in determining the degree 
of adherence to such principles, it would have 
been impossible for the family-oriented society 
of China to persist so long in the face of the 
great differences in wealth which have char- 
acterized that society for centuries. 

2. The fact that under the 1944 family law 
the Soviet government undertook to support 
illegitimate children is interpreted by Mr. Coser 
to be part of the effort to increase the birth rate. 
He continues to point out, relying on Rudolph 
Schlesinger, that bearing illegitimate children 
might become a regular “profession,” since the 
unmarried mother may, “under certain circum- 
stances, [be] definitely better off economically 
than her married sister.’’ Unfortunately for the 
unwed mothers of present-day Russia that set 
of “certain circumstances” is nonexistent. An 
unwed mother may if she wishes place her child 
in an institution, where it will be reared at state 
expense. But if she does so, the mother receives 
no support whatsoever from the government. 
If she elects to rear the child herself, she receives 
a mere 100 rubles per month. If she is rearing 
two illegitimate children, the subsidy rises only 
to 150 rubles. It is most difficult to imagine any 
woman making a profession out of employment 
involving such a “wage scale.” 

In point of fact, the regime’s orientation was 
to discourage the birth of children out of wed- 
lock by denying the mother the right to claim 
support for herself or the child and by denying 
her child the right to take the father’s name or 
to claim his inheritance. This clearly puts con- 
siderable pressure on women to make certain 
that births take place only in the marital state. 
Yet in so far as paternity and support suits were 
tuled out, the government was clearly obliged 
to provide some modest assistance for women 
whose children were born out of wedlock. This 
fact, and not the desire to increase the birthrate 
by encouraging illegitimate children, must be 
seen as explaining the support granted by the 
government to such children. However strong 
the regime’s desire for more babies, its wish that 
they be born to married couples is even greater. 
This is due in part to the “new” morality, which 
sees in illegitimate births a threat to the stabil- 
ity of the family, and in part to the state’s desire 
to have the burden of caring for children born 
directly by the citizens regardless of their ability 
to do so. 

3. It seems very difficult to establish any 
connection between the abolition of coeducation 
and the strengthening of the upper-class family, 


let alone to prove Mr. Coser’s assertion that it 
attempts to do so “by removing the element of 
competition for occupational status between 
husband and wife.” It may perhaps be “inevit- 
able” that in time separate education for boys 
and girls will produce lower standards in 
women’s education, although signs of such a 
trend are not yet in evidence. Indeed, the facts 
make it very difficult to accept Mr. Coser’s 
underlying assumption that Soviet women 
seem ‘no longer needed in the prestigeful and 
economically rewarding professions.” 

In 1949 women constituted 44 per cent of all 
specialists in the Soviet Union with a full higher 
education, a situation very likely unmatched in 
any other country. Although this was six years 
after the introduction of separate education, 
furthermore, that figure is higher than the one 
for either the prewar or the wartime period. It is 
true, of course, that this high representation of 
women among Soviet specialists was given con- 
siderable impetus by the tendency to draw stu- 
dents for professional education predominantly 
from among women during the war years. Nev- 
ertheless, in 1946, three years after the introduc- 
tion of separate education and a year after the 
end of hostilities, women constituted 58 per 
cent of the entering class in Soviet highter schools. 
It should be remembered that Soviet higher 
schools are almost exclusively devoted to pro- 
fessional training, in contrast to the general 
education programs characteristic of the ma- 
jority of American colleges. This figure may, of 
course, reflect the continued presence in 1946 
of large numbers of the eligible men in the 
armed forces, and data for the latest years are 
unfortunately not available to me. Considering 
the unusually high starting point, it is not at all 
unlikely that the representation of women 
among the students entering Soviet profes- 
sional schools has fallen considerably since 1946. 
It is not likely, however, that the percentage has 
gone much below the prewar level, when women 
constituted about 45 per cent of all students 
receiving professional training in Soviet higher 
schools. 

Training female professional and semipro- 
fessional personnel at this relatively high rate 
can hardly be expected to reduce the number of 
families in which competition for occupational 
status between husband and wife is at least a 
potentiality. Therefore, if one accepts Mr. 
Coser’s assumption that the abolition of co- 
education is related to family policy, one must 
seek elsewhere for the explanation. It lies, in all 
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probability, in the desire to prepare Soviet 
women psychologically and practically to face 
the very difficult double burden which the 
Soviet regime apparently intends to oblige them 
to bear for some time, namely, to be mothers 
and wives simultaneously with being gainfully 
employed workers or professionals. Conse- 
quently, the crucial factor in this situation does 
not appear to be Soviet family policy but rather 
the economic policy that sets so high and forced 
a rate of economic development and therefore 
requires so large a labor force. 

4. Apart from such unsupportable state- 
ments, examples of which might be multiplied, 
Mr. Coser’s argument suffers from a more gen- 
eral difficulty in that it appears at several 
points to confuse the apparent consequences of 
Soviet family policy. with the conscious pur- 
poses of the regime’s leaders. Mr. Coser does 
indeed distinguish between “purposeful ac- 
tions” and “functional consequences,”’ but in 
practice he assigns to the category of conscious 
purpose many aspects of Soviet family policy 
which cannot realistically be viewed as other 
than unintended, unanticipated, and frequently 
unrecognized consequences of that policy. For 
example, the statement cited above, in which 
Mr. Coser holds that the abolition of coeduca- 
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tion “attempts” to reduce status competition 
in the family, grants the Soviet leaders a sensi- 
tivity to and understanding of the fine points of 
sociological analysis which strains the reader’s 
imagination. Even more sweeping is Mr. Coser’s 
assertion that the “purposeful action” of 
strengthening the family was intended by Soviet 
leaders as ‘“‘an effective counterweight against 
social mobility” and as ‘‘a stabilizer of status.” 
There is no question that social mobility appears 
to be declining somewhat and that there is 
visible a greater tendency toward the perpetua- 
tion of status in the Soviet Union. This has been 
a product of complex forces, however, in which 
family policy has played only a limited part. 
Furthermore, whatever the facts about the 
decline of mobility, it is extremely difficult to 
affirm with any assurance that this has been the 
consciously sought goal of Soviet leaders. In the 
absence of thorough documentation and de- 
tailed analysis of such “intent,” Mr. Coser’s 
statement must appear in many respects either 
as social teleology or as granting Soviet leaders a 
degree of social omniscience never before mani- 
fested by any ruling or social class. 
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REJOINDER 


LEWIS A. 


Since Dr. Inkeles does not quarrel with my 
basic assumption, it might be best to answer his 
objections point by point in the order in which 
he raises them. 

1. I did not make the statement—totally 
nonsensical, to me at least—that material well- 
being is universally a precondition for family 
stability. I did say that within the structure of 
present-day Russian society a minimum of ma- 
terial comfort seemed one of the preconditions 
for family stability. Dr. Inkeles adduces no evi- 
dence that would disprove this contention. 

What the Chinese family has to do with all 
this is a little hard to understand. The tradi- 
tional Chinese family was, among other things, 
a productive and religious unit, which the mod- 
ern Russian family is certainly not. The struc- 
tural conditions making for instability which I 
have outlined for the Russian case did not exist 
in traditional agricultural China. But, if Dr. 
Inkeles is bent on comparative analysis, I would 


COSER 


suggest that he might be better advised to look 
at family stability among Shanghai textile 
workers or Manchurian coal-miners. 

2. Dr. Inkeles has totally ignored the most 
important fact that according to the Family 
Law of July 8, 1944, Article 3: “Unmarried 
mothers with three or more children receive the 
State Assistance [to single unmarried mothers] 
in addition to the regular assistance to mothers 
with many children.”’ According to the Family 
Law, an unmarried mother with four children 
would thus receive 200 rubles monthly in state 
assistance for unmarried mothers, plus 80 rubles 
monthly of regular assistance, plus a nonrecur- 
rent payment of 1,300 rubles on birth of the 
fourth child. This is a “wage scale” which com- 
pares rather well with the wage scale for un- 
skilled workers. 

I did not suggest that unmarried women are 
always better off than their married sisters but 
only that this might be the case if their “output 
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of children” is high, that is, if they engage in 
behavior that warrants reward in a society bent 
on increasing the birth rate. 

If, as Dr. Inkeles believes, the regime in- 
tended to put pressure on women in order to 
make certain that births take place only in the 
marital state, one wonders why the correspond- 
ing pressures on the men were removed at the 
same time by ruling out paternity and support 
suits. Pregnancies are not made in heaven; both 
men and women are involved. Discouragement 
of illegitimate childbirth would require an in- 
crease of pressures on both men and women. 

3. Coeducation in the secondary-school sys- 
tem of the Soviet Union was abolished in 1943. 
The fact that in 1949 women constituted 44 per 
cent of all specialists, while interesting, has 
clearly no relevance for the question under dis- 
cussion—namely, whether abolishment of co- 
education will produce lower standards in 
women’s education in the future. The vast ma- 
jority of the specialists of 1949 went to coeduca- 
tional schools; the high number of women 
specialists thus testifies to the success of their 
coeducational institutions that existed until 
1943. 

Similarly, that women constituted 58 per 
cent of the entering classes in professional 
schools in 1946 proves very little; this, again, is 
a reflection of the fact that these women enter- 
ing “college” in 1946 had still received most of 
their education in the coeducational school sys- 
tem. The effects of separate education can be 
fully felt only when girls reared in the new sepa- 
rate but unequal school system will claim admis- 
sion to professional schools. 

Dr. Inkeles’ reasoning at this point and 
throughout his comment raises a wider issue. 

I set up a series of interrelated hypotheses 
concerning the structural implications of recent 
family changes in the Soviet Union. It is my 
hope that research specialists in the field might 
be able to utilize some of these hypotheses in 
their work. Dr. Inkeles seems to feel, on the 
contrary, that a hypothesis growing out of 
theoretical analysis has no value or relevance 
if the evidence to test it fully is not already at 
hand. Since evidence on the implications of the 
abolishment of coeducation will perhaps not be 
available for a number of years, he denies the 


value of theoretical discussion and of predictions 
based on theorizing. This is clearly a case in 
which a narrow kind of empiricism is carried to 
absurd lengths. A hypothesis arrived at through 
theoretical analysis must be so set up that it 
can be tested; but this cannot mean that one 
must bend one’s problems to the data presently 
available. Hypotheses are useful precisely be- 
cause they make one hunt for previously neg- 
lected or ignored facts. 

4. Much of my discussion dealt with unan- 
ticipated consequences of the Soviet leaders’ 
purposeful action. Yet in sociology, just as in 
psychoanalytical thought, focus on unantici- 
pated consequences and latent functions does 
not rule out concern with anticipated conse- 
quences and manifest functions. Sometimes peo- 
ple know what they are doing! 

I fail to see why it should be so difficult for 
the Soviet leaders to understand the connec- 
tions between status stability and the family 
structure. The Soviet leadership of the early 
revolutionary period was fully aware that the 
“bourgeois family’’ was a conservative element 
in the Russian social structure and therefore 
fought against it; it does not strain my imagina- 
tion to understand that, as the decision-makers 
reversed their course, they felt that the 
strengthening of the family could now serve to 
stabilize social status. 

As to the interconnections between the 
strengthening of the family and mobility, let me 
quote from an expert who, I am sure, never per- 
mits himself to go beyond the available evi- 
dence: “The Soviet regime has sought to re- 
habilitate and strengthen the family through a 
series of measures. . . . If we accept the proposi- 
tion that strong emphasis on kinship ties in any 
social system acts to inhibit mobility, then the 
measures adopted warrant at least the presump- 
tion that as the family is strengthened in the 
Soviet Union kin relations will play an increas- 
ingly important role in determining Soviet 
youths’ opportunities for mobility” (Alex 
Inkeles, ‘‘Social Stratification and Mobility in 
the Soviet Union,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XV [1950], 477). 
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THE NONWHITE FEMALE IN THE LABOR FORCE’ 


RALPH H. TURNER 


ABSTRACT 


The much higher nonwhite than white female labor force rate is explained in part by age differences but 
to a negligible degree by marital status, family size, and husband’s employment and occupation. More im- 
portant, however, appear to be the differences in the relationship between these variables and labor force 
participation for the nonwhite population as compared with the white. 


The processes of race relations are com- 
plex and difficult to observe directly, but 
they leave traces in more tangible data, such 
as comparative labor force participation 
rates. One way to approach such processes is 
to analyze the tangible end-products into 
components and note their interrelationship 
with other phenomena. While analyses can- 
not actually reveal the processes, they do 
elaborate the conditions that any statement 
of them must fit. They thus help to render 
some hypotheses plausible or implausible, 
indicate what further data might be of 
value, and suggest hypotheses. 

From this standpoint the present paper 
will analyze some of the comparative labor 
force rates for white and nonwhite females 
in the United States in 1940, attempting to 
shed light on some of the ways that Ameri- 
can racial patterns alter work participation. 
Aspects especially examined in this paper 
include the trend, age distribution, family 
participation, and husband’s economic con- 
dition, all as related to deviations of the 
nonwhite female labor force rate from the 
proportionate rate.? 


THE TREND 


The labor force rates for the female Negro 
population are in keeping with the simple 
expectation that a disadvantaged group 
should have a large proportion of its mem- 


«Parts of this treatment appear in Ralph H. 
Turner, “Some Factors in the Differential Position 
of Whites and Negroes in the Labor Force of the 
United States in 1940” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Chicago, 1948, prepared 
under a Social Science Research Council Fellow- 
ship), chap. iii. 


bers in the labor force to compensate for 
underemployment and underpay. In the 
United States as a whole, in the urban, 
rural-farm, and rural nonfarm United 
States, in every region and in every state, 
the proportion of Negro or nonwhite females 
fourteen years of age and above who are in 
the labor force is greater than the like pro- 
portion of white females.’ In eighty-three of 
the ninety-one cities with populations in ex- 
cess of 100,000 the Negro female labor force 
rate is higher than the white female labor 
force rate, though in the remaining eight the 
white rate is higher. 

The trend over four decades, however, is 
worth noting. The uncorrected figures in 
Table 1 indicate that the trend of white fe- 
male labor force rates has been upward, 
while that of Negroes has been downward, 
in the direction of convergence. This differs 
from the male trends, in which both groups 
decreased in labor force participation over 
the decades. While a decrease in the Negro 
female labor force rate might indicate an 
improved economic status, the increased 
white female rate certainly does not neces- 


2 Cf. Ralph H. Turner, “The Nonwhite Male in 
the Labor Force,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LIV (January, 1949), 356-62, for comparable ma- 
terial on the male. 

3 Sixteenth Census: Population, Vol. III: The 
Labor Force, Part 1, p. 27; Sixteenth Census: Popu- 
lation, Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor 
Force 14 Years Old and Over, pp. 17-19. 

4 Sixteenth Census: Population, Vol. III: The 
Labor Force, Part 1, pp. 62, 64. Only ninety-one 
cities are included here, in keeping with Census 
practice of computing rates only on a base of 100 
or more. Lowell, Massachusetts, had less than 100 
Negro women fourteen years of age and over. 
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sarily mean worsened economic status. One 
of the factors here is probably the increasing 
proportion of white women working outside 
the home because of choice or rising con- 
sumption standards. Thus out of this ex- 
amination of trend comes the suggestion 
that participation in the labor force for 
white and Negro females may have different 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE POPULATION 
FOURTEEN YEARS OLD AND OVER 
IN LABOR FORCE, 1940, AND GAIN- 
FUL WORKERS, 1910-30, FOR WHITE 
AND NEGRO, UNITED STATES* 


PERCENTAGE 
YEAR 
White Negro 
21.4 
42.4 
22.3 42.5 
eee 24.1 37.8 


* The Labor Force, Part 1, p. 25. 


significance, the nonwhite’s reflecting neces- 
sity and an important segment of the white’s 
reflecting choice and changing standards 
and culture patterns. 

These observations require two qualifica- 
tions. A concomitant shift of both Negroes 
and whites away from farms may have re- 
tarded the decrease in the Negro rates and 
accelerated the increase in white rates, since 
both labor force and gainful worker rates for 
women are higher in the city than in the 
rural areas.5 The second qualification comes 
from the re-evaluation of 1910 and 1920 
gainful worker statistics. Thus the supposed 
overcount of women and children working 
on farms in 1910 and the undercount in 1920 
probably explain the interruptions in the 
trends for both white and Negro in the year 
1920. However, the introduction of correc- 
tions for these errors would have the effect 
of smoothing the trend rather than of chang- 
ing its direction.® 


5 Ibid., p. 25. 


AGE AND LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 


The hypothesis that the character of the 
Negro female labor force is partly different 
from the white is further supported by the 
comparison of labor force rates by age, as 
given in Table 2. Between the ages of eight- 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE POPULATION FOURTEEN 
YEARS OLD AND OVER IN LABOR FORCE, BY 
AGE, FOR WHITE AND NONWHITE, UNITED 
STATES, 1940* 


PERCENTAGE 
AGE 

White Nonwhite 
18.4 21.6 
2.1 9-7 
46.0 39.1 
45-3 43-9 
48.1 42.0 
47.8 43-5 
46.5 44.2 
43-4 44.7 
28.6 46.4 
ee 25.8 45.6 
21.4 41.4 
19.4 37-9 
13.6 27.2 
8.6 17.8 
4.6 9.5 
75 and over.. 2.0 4-4 


* Sixteenth Census: Population, Characteristics by Age, Part 1, 
P. go. 
een and twenty-two the white female labor 
force rates are higher than those of the non- 
whites, with the nonwhite rates in excess for 
all other age groups and increasingly so for 
each older or younger age group. The sharp 
rise and drop in the white female rates at 
from seventeen to nineteen years and from 


° Sixteenth Census: Population, Comparative 
Occupational Statistics for the United States, 1870 
to 1940, pp. 137-41. For a fuller analysis of the time 
series data see John D. Durand, The Labor Force 
in the United States, 1890-1960 (New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1948), pp. 122-36. 
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twenty-five to thirty years, respectively, 
support the view that large numbers of 
white women work between school and mar- 
riage or childbirth and then drop out of the 
labor force. But apparently the same thing 
does not happen to nonwhite women to the 
same degree. It is possible (provided that 
demographic factors subsequently consid- 
ered do not adequately account for the pat- 
tern) that the jobs are not available for a 
large number of Negro women who do not 
absolutely need to work or that Negro 
women have not sufficiently assimilated the 
values which lead white women in certain 
age groups to work or that the large propor- 
tion of women who are compelled by ad- 
verse circumstances to work has made work 
for its own sake a less desirable thing. 


MARITAL STATUS AND LABOR FORCE 
PARTICIPATION 


Further light on the difference in char- 
acter between the white and Negro or non- 
white female labor forces may be shed by an 
investigation of the well-known differences 
in marital status between white and non- 
white. Table 3 presents the ratios of actual 
numbers of nonwhite females in the labor 
force to the expected number (based on 
white and nonwhite combined) by age and 
marital status. The ratios in the column 
headed “Total” indicate variations in the 
relationship of nonwhite to expected labor 
force participation by age, without taking 
marital status into account. These show 
simply what has already been observed. The 
ratios in the row headed ‘“‘Total,’”’ however, 
show the variations with marital status, age 
not being taken into account. These further 
support the general hypothesis concerning 
the difference between the content of white 
and nonwhite female labor force, since they 
show that the nonwhite labor force rate is 
highest in relation to the white for that cate- 
gory in which work is generally considered 
least desirable and that it is actually lower 
than the white rate among single women. 

The detailed ratios by age and marital 
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status reveal a number of things. They show 
that the general differences by marital status 
hold true at all ages except for the youngest. 
And they indicate that the lower total non- 
white than white labor force rate between 
eighteen and twenty-four may actually be 
attributed to earlier marriage of nonwhites. 
Only among the single does any nonwhite 


TABLE 3 


RATIO OF OBSERVED TO EXPECTED NUMBER 
OF NONWHITE FEMALES IN THE LABOR FORCE 
BY AGE AND MARITAL STATUS, UNITED 
STATES, 1940* 


RATIO 
Married, 
Single Spouse Other Total 
Present 

Total Population 
2.70 2.61 3-34 
1.81 1.18 0.91 
20-24...... 0.89 1.49 I.1I0 0.98 
0.93 1.69 1.09 1.30 
0.94 1.80 1.08 1.50 
0.97 2.00 1.33 1.66 
45-S4......- 0.99 2.29 1.78 
0.04 2.58 1.44 1.82 
60-64...... 1.05 2.04 1.62 1.88 
3.07 3.45 1.89 1.98 
75 and over.| 1.98 3.67 2.30 2.13 
Total....| 0.92 1.98 1.58 1.46 

Urban Population 
2.94 2.60 3.08 3.02 
1.97 1.27 1.38 
0.89 1.64 I.10 0.89 
0.93 1.08 1.02 
$5-29...... 0.95 1.76 1.06 
0.95 1.92 1.06 1.50 
0.97 2.%2 I.10 1.64 
45-54...... 2.45 1.25 1.76 
0.96 2.89 1.42 1.81 
60-64...... 1.06 3.31 1.62 1.87 
75 and over.| 3.07 4.89 2.21 2.16 
Total....] 0.93 2.12 1.56 1.48 


* Computed from data in Sixteenth Census: Population 
Labor Force (Sample Statistics); Employment and Personal Char- 
acteristics, pp. 45-46. 
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age-specific labor force rate fall below that 
of the whites. 

Ratios of the sort in Table 3 are the re- 
sultant of two factors, the variations in labor 
force rates by marital status and age and the 
differing composition of the white and non- 
white population with respect to these vari- 
ables.? Tabulations® reveal that labor force 
rates are highest for single women and low- 
est for married women with spouse present 
and that this ordering by marital status ap- 
plies to every age group except for the cate- 
gories below eighteen years of age. A greater 
proportion of all women than of nonwhite 
women are single, but also a greater propor- 
tion are married with spouse present, and a 
lesser proportion are in the “Other” bracket. 
The first difference works to lower the non- 
whites’ relative numbers in the labor force, 
while the latter two work to raise the labor 
force rates. By age groups the same com- 
parisons obtain, except that below the age of 
twenty-five a greater proportion of non- 
white than of white women are married and 
living with a husband. The effect of marital 
status on age-specific labor force rates is 
also evidenced by the observation that for 
the total female population the maximum 
labor force rates are between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five but that for the 
three marital-status categories the highest 
rates are all between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty-five. 

The general outlines of the relationships 
do not appear to differ in major degree be- 
tween urban and rural. The ratio of non- 
white labor force rates to total rates is higher 
in urban areas than in rural areas among 
those married with spouse present who are 
twenty years and over and among the single 
women between ages twenty and thirty-five. 
The ratio is higher in rural than in urban 
areas for those married with spouse present 


7Cf. Robert M. Woodbury, ‘“Westergaard’s 
Method of Expected Deaths as Applied to the 
Study of Infant Mortality,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XVIII (September, 1922), 
366. 

8Cf. Turner, “Some Factors in the Differential 
Position . .. ,” pp. 135-36. 


and single women under twenty years and 
for women in the “Other” category who are 
sixteen years and over. Such differences are 
far too complex for more than the purest 
speculation, though plausible explanations 
can be made in terms of differential ex- 
tended-family ties, elements of choice 
(rather than necessity) in employment, dif- 
ferential job availability, and incentive to 
economic independence. Looked at differ- 
ently, if complete family life is most typi- 
cally rural and the single, separated, and 


TABLE 4 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES IN AGE AND 
MARITAL STATUS TO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE NONWHITE 
FEMALE LABOR FORCE, UNITED STATES, 
1940* 


Per Cent OF DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN OBSERVED AND 
PROPORTIONATE LABOR 

VARIABLE AND TYPE Force 
oF INFLUENCE 


Total Urban 
Population | Population 
Gross influence of age... .. 10.8 12.6 
Gross influence of marital 
8.0 
Net influence of age...... 18.9 26.8 
Net influence of marital 
Joint influence........... — 8.1 —14.2 


Combined influence... . . 29.9 34.8 
Total difference—number| (579,166) | (400,099) 


* Computed by the expected-cases method from data in 
Sixteenth Census: Population, Labor Force (Sample Statistics); 
Employment and Personal Characteristics, pp. 45-46. The row 
captioned ‘‘Total difference—number”’ gives the base on which 
the percentages were computed. 


divorced life is most typically urban, Ne- 
groes’ labor force participation is most like 
the whites’ in the marital categories most 
typical of the community in which they live. 

While bearing in mind that the influences 
of age and marital status are complicated 
and not always in the same direction, it is 
possible to summarize the total impact of 
these two factors, as is done in Table 4. The 
summary shows that both factors act in the 
direction of increasing the difference be- 


| 


tween white and Negro rates and that the 
influence of each factor is greater when the 
other is held constant. Thus, in their com- 
bined influence, age and marital status part- 
ly cancel out each other’s net influence. As 
compared with the total population, in ur- 
ban areas the combined influence of age and 
marital status is associated with a greater 
part of the difference, and the influence of 
marital status in comparison to age is less. 

The category of ‘Married, Spouse Pres- 
ent,” is by no means homogeneous, since it 
included childless unions as well as those 
with children. Since labor force rates for 
women are notably higher when children are 
absent, it is important to ascertain whether 
variations in size of family play a part in 
varying rates. 

Examined within census age categories, 
comparative frequencies show that the non- 
whites have a consistently greater propor- 
tion of the large families (three or more chil- 
dren), but also between the ages of twenty- 
five and fifty-five they have the greatest 
proportion of childless marriages. White and 
nonwhite labor force rates vary with respect 
to number of children in a generally similar 
manner, except that the difference between 
having children and childlessness has a 
much greater association with labor force 
participation among whites than among 
nonwhites. 

Expected-cases analysis reveals that in 
urban United States the nonwhite distribu- 
tion with respect to number of children, tak- 
ing children under eighteen and children 
under ten together as two variables, is suf- 
ficient to account for 10.5 per cent of the dif- 
ference between observed and expected la- 
bor force rates of nonwhite women married 
with spouse present, when age is held con- 
stant. Most of this is a result, however, of 
the higher rate of childlessness among non- 
whites. When only families with children 
under eighteen years of age are considered, 

9For an explanation of the “expected-cases” 
method used here see Ralph H. Turner, “The Ex- 
pected Cases Method Applied to the Nonwhite 


Male Labor Force,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LV (September, 1949), 146-56. 
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the age distribution of the children is still 
such as to raise nonwhite labor force rates 
but is associated with only 2.3 per cent of 
the difference between observed and ex- 
pected rates for married women with chil- 
dren, or 1.0 per cent of the difference includ- 
ing all women married with spouse present. 
Thus childlessness significantly raises the 
nonwhite labor force rate, but other varia- 
tions in family size appear to be unimpor- 
tant. Relationships follow a similar pattern 
for rural women, except that size of family 
accounts for a much smaller part of the dif- 
ference between observed and expected non- 
white labor force participation, amounting 
to only 3.6 per cent with age held constant. 

Combining the urban and the rural find- 
ings and taking into account the associated 
variable of age, the net effect of variations 
in number of children accounts for 8.0 per 
cent of the excess of nonwhite observed labor 
force over the expected; the net effect of age 
accounts for 11.9 per cent; but, because of 
canceling out in joint influence, age and 
number of children combined account for 
only 11.0 per cent of the total excess.*° 

Thus variations in age, marital status, 
and number of children account, together, 
for only a small fraction of the excessively 
high nonwhite labor force rate. Significant 
variables must be sought in other types of 
differences. 


FEMALE LABOR FORCE AND MALE 
EMPLOYMENT 


A question of considerable importance 
concerns the relationship of the female labor 
force to the male labor force. There is con- 
siderable evidence that the female labor 
force increases with male unemployment. 


© Findings regarding children and labor force 
status are based on Sixteenth Census: Population, 
Labor Force (Sample Statistics); Families, Employ- 
ment Status, pp. 57-61. Presence of children of un- 
wed mothers is a factor which might be of impor- 
tance but which has not been explored in this 
paper. The earlier noted pattern of white-nonwhite 
differences by age remains in genera] when num- 
ber of children under eighteen and under ten are 
both held constant, though these data apply only 
where parents are married and living together. 
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Thus, if a breadwinner becomes unemployed 
and remains so for some time, his wife is 
likely to enter the labor force in an attempt 
to help make a living for the family. And, 
once the breadwinner is again employed, the 
wife may be only too happy to return to her 
housework. If this supposition were true, it 
might help to account for the high female 
labor force rate among Negroes. Since the 
Negro male employment is always low rela- 
tive to the white, the Negro female labor 
force rate would be expected to be high rela- 
tive to the white rate. 

Using the rates for the ninety-one cities 
with a population of 100,000 or more in 
1940, male employment rates and female 
labor force rates have been correlated for 
both white and Negro. For whites the ex- 
pected negative correlation is obtained, 
r = —.158. However, since the standard er- 
ror for r = o is .105, this cannot be consid- 
ered significant. It is possible, however, that 
employment possibilities have a part in de- 
termining the labor force rate, as was ascer- 
tained elsewhere for males, and that this re- 
lationship is obscuring the relationship un- 
der examination. Hence a partial correlation 
has been computed, holding white female 
employment rate (as an index of job avail- 
ability) constant. The correlation between 
white male and female employment rates is 
quite high, .771, but that between white fe- 
male employment and labor force rates is in- 
significant, .o53. The resulting partial cor- 
relation, holding female employment con- 
stant, however, increases the negative rela- 
tionship to 7 12.3 = —.313. 

The same correlations computed for non- 
white females, however, do not reveal the 
same relationship. The correlation between 
Negro male employment rate and Negro fe- 
male labor force rate is positive and highly 
significant, r = .589, with a standard error 
for r = o of .106.% Thus high Negro female 
labor force rates are associated with high 
Negro male employment. Making the same 

**For Negroes, N = go, two cities having been 


dropped because of having less than 100 Negro 
males in the labor force. 


correction as before on the assumption that 
the primary relationship shown in the above 
correlation may be between number of jobs 
available and labor force rates, the partial 
correlation holding constant Negro female 
employment rate has been computed. As 
with the whites, the correlation between 
Negro male and female employment rates is 
high, r = .731, but, in contrast to the 
whites, it is also high between Negro fe- 
male labor force rate and employment, 
r = .667. The resultant partial correlation 
reduces the relationship between Negro 
male employment and female labor force 
rate to a small and not significant, though 
still positive, figure, 7 = .199. 

The limited evidence here, then, is 
against concluding that high Negro female 
labor force rate is associated with high Ne- 
gro male unemployment rates. The sugges- 
tion emerges that the interrelationships of 
unemployment and labor force rates may be 
of an essentially different character for white 
and Negro females. The correlations for 
whites are consistent with the view that 
where more jobs are available to men, 
women drop out of the labor force, that 
there is a sizable segment of the female labor 
force who work only because of unemploy- 
ment or underemployment of the male 
breadwinner. Thus the number of jobs avail- 
able to women is inconsequential in deter- 
mining whether women will enter the labor 
force, but the number of men out of work 
may have some importance. For Negroes, 
however, the number of jobs available would 
seem to be of primary importance. Thus, 
regardless of whether the men are employed, 
the women join the labor force where jobs 
are available and tend to leave it when jobs 
are not available. This might reflect the gen- 
eral state of underemployment and under- 
pay and unsatisfactory working conditions 
of the Negro male, such that the Negro 
woman feels she needs a job regardless of 
her husband’s employment. It may also 
reflect a type of family life which is charac- 
terized by family disorganization, with a 
correspondingly larger proportion of matri- 
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archal households. These characteristics 
have been observed for the Negro family, 
with family disorganization especially pro- 
nounced for the large cities, so that the in- 
terpretation may be assumed to have the 
support of some of the existing theory on 
Negro social organization. 

Exploring these questions directly 
through cross-tabulation of husband’s em- 
ployment and wife’s labor force participa- 
tion is rendered difficult because of inter- 
ference by associated variables. Thus, until 
age, type of community, and presence or 
absence of children are all held constant, 
the relationship for both white and non- 
white seems to be positive between hus- 
band’s employment and wife’s participation 
in the labor force. With these variables held 
constant, there is in the total population a 
generally inverse relation between husband’s 
employment and women’s labor force par- 
ticipation, except in rural areas, both farm 
and nonfarm, and in all areas when age is 
under twenty-five. 

For nonwhites, however, the relation- 
ships, both with and without children, com- 
puted by separate age categories within 
types of communities ranging from rural- 
farm to metropolitan areas, are nearly all 
positive between husband’s employment 
and wife’s labor force participation. There 
are a few exceptions, but these are scattered 
and do not immediately appear to form any 
pattern. So far as it goes, then, this evidence 
is consistent with the findings from large 
cities. But it adds the contrast between ur- 
ban and rural, which may shed further light 
on the nonwhite data. 

Speculation regarding the rural relation- 
ship suggests several possible explanations. 
The dependence on availability of work for 
labor force participation, already suggested, 
may be applicable here. Or there may be 
reflected an adjustment to a type of life 
characterized by irregular male employ- 
ment, as in seasonal agricultural labor, so 
that the wife does not seek employment 
every time the husband is unemployed. A 
high incidence of seasonal unemployment 
would easily account for a relationship such 
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as that observed. Possibly, also, the non- 
whites may carry the neighborhood and 
community practice of helping one another 
from the rural to the urban setting more 
frequently than do the whites. The fact 
that Negroes are disproportionately recent 
migrants from rural areas and that many 
come to the city when unemployed makes it 
reasonable to seek some explanation in the 
sources of the relationship in rural areas. 
Both the high incidence of seasonal labor 
and adjustment to a lower economic level 
could apply to nonwhite rates. 

In Table 5 the relationship of women’s 
labor force status to husband’s employment, 
for white and nonwhite, holding constant 
age, type of community, and presence or 
absence of children under ten, is presented 
in a somewhat different form. The specific 
labor force rates have been computed, hold- 
ing constant each of these factors simultane- 
ously. Then the employed man without 
children under ten was used as a base, and 
the remaining rates have been stated as 
ratios to this base within each age-commu- 
nity, type-color category. This provides an 
easy way to make inspectional comparative 
assessments of influences. Thus the devia- 
tion of entries in column 6 from 1.00 reveals 
the “effect” of husband’s unemployment on 
labor force status of women when there are 
no children under ten, while comparison of 
columns ¢ and d reveals the same “effect” 
when there are children under ten. The de- 
viation of column c from 1.00 reveals the 
“effect” of having children under ten when 
husband is employed, and a comparison of 
columns 6 and d reveals the same when the 
husband is unemployed. And the deviations 
in column d reveal the combined effect of the 
two variables. 

In the three types of community and for 
both white and nonwhite the presence or ab- 
sence of children under ten has a more im- 
portant association with female labor force 
rate than has husband’s employment, and 
the association of young children with a low 
labor force rate becomes less marked with 
increasing age. In metropolitan areas the 
husband’s unemployment is associated with 
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heightened labor force participation among 
white women over twenty-five, more mark- 
edly so above the age of thirty-five. But for 
nonwhites the husband’s employment is as- 
sociated with depressed labor force partici- 
pation at every age, most marked for those 
without children in the thirty to thirty-four 
bracket and over forty-five for those with 
young children. In the small urban com- 
munity there is a slight positive relationship 
between husband’s unemployment and 
women’s labor force participation for whites 
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over thirty and for nonwhites over forty- 
five, but elsewhere the relationship is 
markedly the opposite. And in the rural- 
farm community the husband’s employ- 
ment is associated with the wife’s participa- 
tion in the labor force at all ages except one 
each for both white and nonwhite. Thus the 
findings in this more elaborated form sup- 
port the earlier notion that there is an ur- 
ban-rural differential with whites but that 
the Negro, even in the city, fits more closely 
the picture of the rural white. However, the 


TABLE 5 


RATIOS OF FEMALE LABOR FORCE RATES BY HUSBANDS’ EMPLOYMENT AND PRESENCE OF CHILDREN 
UNDER TEN YEARS OF AGE TO CORRESPONDING RATES WHEN HUSBAND IS EMPLOYED AND 
THERE ARE NO CHILDREN UNDER TEN, BY COMMUNITY TYPE, AGE, AND COLOR, 1940* 


Ratio 


One or More Children 


Acs under Ten 
Husband 
Unemployed Husband Husband 
Employed Unemployed 
(a) (b) (c) (d) 
Metropolitan Areas: White 

25-29 1.08 0.21 0.25 
0.25 0.31 
35-44.---.. 1.34 0.37 0.46 
1.33 0.52 0.67 

Metropolitan Areas: Nonwhite 
0.86 0.33 0.26 
0.80 0.42 0.31 
0.76 0.4! 0.35 
°.88 0.56 0.41 
45-64. 0.86 0.88 ©.39 

2,500-25,000 Population: White 
18-24. 0.61 0.28 0.18 
0.88 0.31 0.28 
30-34...... 0.37 0.35 
1.08 0.46 
4§-04...... 1.06 0.63 0.57 


Ratio 
pen No Children One or More Children 
under Ten 
under Ten— 
Husband 
Unemployed Husband Husband 
Employed Unemployed 
(a) (b) (c) (d) 

2,500-25,000 Population: Nonwhite 

10-26) 0.68 0.45 ©. 26 
25-20...... 0.93 0.47 0.45 
0.88 0.46 0.44 
35-44...... 0.81 0.72 0.86 
45-64...... 1.03 0.85 0.43 

Rural-Farm: White 
18—24...... 0.62 0.25 0.22 
0.23 0.15 
©.30 0.25 
35-44..----- 0.97 0.47 0.44 
45-64..... 0.92 0.73 0.69 
Rural-Farm: Nonwhite 

18-24 1.02 0.54 0.51 
0.96 0.63 0.51 
30-34...... 0.85 0.57 ©.74 
35-44.----- 0.93 0.72 
45-64...... 0.93 1.04 0.89 


* Computed from data in Sixteenth Census: Population, Labor Force (Sample Statistics); Employment and Family Characteristics 


of Women, pp. 166-75. 
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variations by age do not bear out the anal- 
ogy of the effect of factors in the nonwhite 
situation with factors in the rural white sit- 
uation, so this interpretation must be made 
with caution. And it must further be noted 
that the actual raées of labor force participa- 
tion among the nonwhites differ more from 
the white rates in the rural than in the urban 
situation. 

While the contribution of male unem- 
ployment differential to the high nonwhite 
female labor force rate cannot be measured 
by the expected-cases method because of the 
absence of causal homogeneity,” another 
measure of economic differential, namely, 
occupation, may be used. Table 6 sum- 


TABLE 6 


SUMMARY OF CONTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES 
IN AGE AND HUSBAND’S OCCUPATION TO 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PRO- 
PORTIONATE NONWHITE FEMALE LABOR 
FORCE, BY PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF CHIL- 
DREN UNDER TEN, UNITED STATES, 1940* 


Per Cent OF DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN OBSERVED AND PRo- 
PORTIONATE LABOR FoRCE 

VARIABLE AND TYPE 


oF INFLUENCE 
Without With 
Children | Children Total 
under Ten| under Ten 
Gross influence of age} 23.6 | —1.8 16.0 
Gross influence of oc- 

7.4 | —1.7 4.7 
Net influence of age..| 18.6 | —o.7 12.8 
Net influence of occu- 

Joint influence....... 5.0 | —I.1 

Combined influence] 26.1 —2.4 57.5 

Total difference— 

(159,845)| (68,489) |(228,334) 


* Computed by the expected-cases method from data in 
Sixteenth Census: Population, Labor Force (Sample Statistics); 
Employment and Family Characteristics of Women, pp. 164, 166. 
Data refer only to women married with husband present and 
employed. The row captioned “Total difference—number”’ gives 
the base on which the percentages were computed. 


marizes the findings of the expected-cases 


analysis, using women who are married with 
husband present and employed, dividing 


12 Cf: “The Expected Cases Method Applied to 
the Nonwhite Male Labor Force,” pp. 155-56. 
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occupations into the standard eleven census 
categories, and computed separately for 
women with children under ten and women 
without children under ten. The variables 
of age and occupation have minimal impor- 
tance for the population with children, but 
together account for a quarter of the excess 
nonwhite labor force among those without 
children. Most of this is attributable to age, 
however, with a small but appreciable 
amount associated with occupational dif- 
ferences. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, the variables examined, all 
of which are significantly related to varia- 
tions in labor force participation among 
women, seem to be able to account for only 
a small part of the excess nonwhite labor 
force. Age differences seem to be consistently 
the most important demographic variable 
elevating the nonwhite rates. There are 
more nonwhite women in the “broken- 
family” category, where labor force rates 
are high, but not so many are single, where 
rates are highest; so there is a near cancel- 
ing-out of the effects of marital status. More 
nonwhite married women are childless, 
which accounts for high rates, but more of 
the largest families are among the non- 
whites, where rates are lowest. Findings are 
not striking regarding the differences in hus- 
band’s economic status, the only important 
one being the suggestion based on partial 
correlation that job opportunity rather than 
husband’s employment may be most impor- 
tant in relation to the nonwhite woman’s 
work. But this correlation is between com- 
munity rates, without other variables held 
constant, so there is no immediate way to 
ascertain whether this is a relationship 
which holds for individuals. Some of the 
data indicate a comparability of relation- 
ships revealed in the nonwhite statistics 
with the relationships among rural white. 
But viewing nonwhites as a rural population 
adds to the discrepancies to be explained 
rather than reduces them, since the rural 
labor force rates are lower than the urban. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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THE NONWHITE FEMALE IN THE LABOR FORCE 


While the limited number and measure- 
ments of factors used, along with inadequate 
control of associated variables, may help to 
account for the limited findings, some ob- 
servations suggest that the difficulty may 
lie in the oversimplified assumptions of 
causality resident in the standardization 
method. There is an advantage in examining 
material first in terms of the simplest of as- 
sumptions, before proceeding to the more 
complex. Once this is done, some oi the over- 
simple assumptions indicated by the data 
should be surveyed. 

First, there is an assumption that labor 
force status is a single, causally homogene- 
ous variable. The most important indica- 
tions from this analysis are probably that 
the same variables do not affect white and 
nonwhite labor force participation in the 
same manner. This is suggested in the op- 
posite historical trends of the two groups 
but is more explicitly indicated in the rate 
variations by age and the relationship to 
husband’s employment. Total labor force 
figures might, instead, be looked upon as the 
sum of several kinds of motivationally dif- 
ferent work behavior, such as career work, 
work because of custom, necessity work, etc. 
Variables such as age and marital status and 
economic level would affect these different 
types of participation in different ways. The 
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hypothesis of a greater incidence of the 
“necessity” type of motivation and lesser 
incidence of work for “career” or “diver- 
sion” among nonwhites would be consistent 
with the trend figures and the age differences 
in particular. 

Second, the cross-sectional approach as- 
sumes a constancy of effect of a given condi- 
tion, regardless of its antecedents. The pres- 
ent low economic status and family disor- 
ganization of the nonwhite may not be so 
important as the fact that to some extent 
this has come to be the normal situation for 
many. Preparations for a given condition 
conveyed in the folk tradition may make its 
effect quite different, as suggested in adjust- 
ment to seasonal work. 

Finally, the assumption that relationships 
pertain to the individual rather than to the 
group denies the generalizing significance of 
culture. Common attitudes derived from a 
particular situation may be directly com- 
municated to persons not so placed them- 
selves, so that the extent of variability 
among individuals associated with a par- 
ticular condition, such as depressed eco- 
nomic status, may understate the effect of 
this condition on the characteristics of total 


groups. 
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RACIAL ATTITUDES AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES 


HENRY ALLEN BULLOCK’ 


ABSTRACT 


Elements in the employment of Negroes are: the chances of getting a job, of working in various numbers 
and at different occupational levels. The type of economic organization in an enterprise, as well as the racial 
attitudes held by employers, is also influential. Each factor is correlated with Negro job opportunities. The 
type of economic organization is more significantly associated with the chances of getting a job and of 
working in various numbers, but racial attitudes are more significantly associated with occupational levels. 


Studies of Negro employment have not 
taken sufficient account of the probable in- 
fluence of factors other than racial atti- 
tudes.? The nature of the enterprise, its size 
and location, and the kind of ownership and 
organization also play a part. The present 
study was undertaken in order to relate the 
influence of certain factors of this kind to 
Negro job opportunities so as to determine 
whether such factors are more closely re- 
lated to Negro employment than are racial 
attitudes. 

The study is based on a random sample of 
989 enterprises chosen from a directory of 
manufacturers operating in the state of 
Texas.’ These firms were sent a question- 
naire requesting information which would 
reveal their Negro employment policy and 
selected aspects of their economic organiza- 
tion. An attitude test made on the Thur- 
stone‘ order accompanied the questionnaire. 


* With Mae Jewel Reed as research assistant. 
Financial aid in this study was received from the 
research funds of the Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 

2See President’s Commission on Civil Rights, 
To Secure These Rights (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947), p. 56; Charles S. 
Johnson, To Stem This Tide (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1943), p. 2; Everett C. Hughes, ‘‘Race Relations in 
Industry,” in W. F. Whyte (ed.), Industry and 
Society (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946), p. 111; 
Arnold and Caroline Rose, America Divided (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), pp. 72-73; also 
Edward Nelson Palmer, “Discrimination in Urban 
Employment,” American Journal of Sociology, LII 
(January, 1947), 357-61. 

3 Bureau of Business Research, Directory of 
Texas Manufacturers (Austin: University of Texas, 
1947). 


Intensive interviews were held with per- 
sonnel managers of 110 of the firms. 

Three classes of data are involved in the 
study. The first identifies the Negro em- 
ployment policy of various enterprises. 
Whether or not a firm regularly employs 
Negroes, the number usually used, and the 
various occupational levels on which they 
are employed are accepted as dependable 
indexes of this policy. This represents a job- 
quantity-quality concept of job opportuni- 
ties. The second identifies the firms by eco- 
nomic type, as revealed by the following 
facts: (1) type of ownership: whether non- 
corporative or corporative; (2) extent of 
service area: inter- or intra-state; (3) loca- 
tion of headquarters: southern or northern; 
(4) size of city in which firm is located; (5) 
date of establishment: before or after 1900; 
and (6) type of economic function: ‘‘cleaner” 
or “heavier.” 

The third class of data is composed of the 
responses of employing agents on the sub- 
ject of attitude. Such responses are located 
on a scale of unfavorability or favorability 
toward the use of Negro workers. The atti- 
tude scale was made by the selection of one 
hundred statements. Fifty Negroes, repre- 
senting all occupational classes, were se- 
lected to arrange the statements in eleven 
piles according to their judgment of the de- 
gree of unfavorability or favorability of 
each. Accepting the lower end of the scale as 
the unfavorable region, the middle as the 

4 For a full explanation of this method see L. L. 
Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of 
Attitudes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1929). 
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neutral, and the upper end as favorable, the 
judges assigned scale points for each state- 
ment, and the median was used as its scale 
value. Statements having a standard devia- 
tion of 1.49 or more were eliminated as being 
too ambiguous for use. The fifty-five state- 
ments surviving this test formed the atti- 
tude scale. 

The relationship of each of the last two 
classes of data to the first has been measured 
by means of a contingency method of cor- 
relation. The contingency measure used was 
the “coefficient of association” represented 
by the symbol Q. This is the mechanism by 
which we determine the class of variables 
most closely associated with the Negro em- 
ployment policy of manufacturing establish- 
ments. 

The presentation is a picture of existing 
Negro job opportunities as indicated by em- 
ployment policy; tests of extent, direction, 
and reliability of association between these 
opportunities and the racial attitudes of 
employers; and tests of association between 
employment policies and selected economic 
characteristics. Differences resulting from 
the two sets of tests will form a basis for re- 
jecting or accepting the hypothesis. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY AND JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 


What proportion of Texas manufactur- 
ing plants regularly employ Negro workers? 
In what number are these workers em- 
ployed? How high up the occupational scale 
can they go within the organization? The 
answers to these questions depict the em- 
ployment policy of a collection of firms, and 
the nature of this policy is accepted as an 
indication of employment opportunities. 

Texas firms, in the main, do employ Ne- 
gro workers. This was true of 74.4+1.35 per 
cent of the sample, and we can expect it to 
be true of not less than 70 per cent of the 
state’s manufacturing plants. What the 
maximum opportunity is remains to be told. 
One can suspect that there are opportuni- 

‘All percentages and means are accepted for 


generalization on a confidence limit derived from 
three times the standard error. 
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ties somewhat greater than these. The rea- 
sons for not employing Negroes as given by 
the 253 firms whose regular personnel did 
not include them throw some light on this. 
More than one-fourth (27.7 per cent) gave 
lack of access to Negro workers as their 
reason. In some cases firms were located in 
areas where there were few or no Negroes. 
There were also instances in which Negroes 
had not applied for work, and the firm made 
no special effort to secure them. Since all 
firms giving “lack of access” as a reason 
stated that they had no objection to using 
them, we conclude that the maximum 
chance for Negroes to find an enterprise that 
would use them is not shown by the above 
rate. 

The general willingness to use Negro 
workers indicates some degree of opportu- 
nity, which is measured more exactly when 
we know the number of Negro workers to 
whom the firms offer regular employment. 
The enterprises that use Negro workers 
aggregated 73,102 employees, of whom 
13,868 were Negroes. The total of workers 
in all firms was 98,256. Negroes represented 
19+1.3 per cent of those employed by the 
firms for which they regularly work but 
14+1.1 per cent of all workers in the 
sample. Consequently, we can expect Ne- 
groes to constitute between 11 and 17 per 
cent of all Texas manufacturing workers. 
The lower limit of the percentage range is 
approximately the same rate of employment 
(10.6) that Negroes represented of the 
state’s manufacturing workers in 1940.° 

Such Negroes as are hired tend to work 
in small numbers per firm: the range is from 
4 to 550, with a mean of 14+0.73. This aver- 
age must be interpreted in terms of the gen- 
eral over-all employment power of the 
state’s manufacturing industry. From the 
point of view of total number employed, 
Texas firms are relatively small. Over 80 
per cent of those included in the sample em- 
ployed less than 100 workers, although there 
were some that employed as many as 3,000. 


6U.S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of 
the United States: 1940, Vol. Il: Population, Part 6. 
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The chance to work for a firm, even in 
large numbers, does not mean very much if 
the worker is restricted to a certain level of 
occupation. The opportunity to hold jobs on 
the various levels of occupation afforded by 
an industry is very important. It defines the 
extent to which the worker is free to act as 
a competing agent, and it determines his 
position in the total economy. Occupations 
have a significant influence in determining 
the social class to which an individual will 
belong.’ Therefore, our interest in seeing 
how far up the occupational scale firms will 
allow Negro workers to go is fairly im- 
portant in interpreting job opportunities. 

All manufacturers that regularly employ 
Negroes were grouped according to the num- 
ber and percentage using them in specific 
capacities. Table 1 shows that Negro work- 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 736 MANUFAC- 
TURING FIRMS EMPLOYING NEGROES 
IN SPECIFIC JOBS 


| 
Kel No. of | Per Cent | Standard 

Speciie Jobe Firms | of Firms | Error 
Electricians.......... 7 | 1.0 .004 
.004 
8 | .004 
Engineers (all types)... 9 | 4.2 .004 
Campenters........... 13 1.8 .005 
21 2.8 .006 
56 7.6 .O10 
Machinists and me- 

Inspectors and foremen| 77 10.5 .OII 
Mechanics’ helpers, etc.| 155 21.0 .O15 
Deliverymen......... 210 28.5 .O17 
Unskilled workers... .. 303 53-4 .018 
Service workers....... 407 55-3 .o18 


_ * Although 1.1 per cent of the firms employed Negro chem- 
ists, 17.3 per cent regularly used chemists in their work. 


ers are employed on a variety of jobs repre- 
senting various degrees of skill and training. 
According to the pattern of chance pre- 
sented here, the opportunities are greatest in 


7A. B. Hollingshead, “Human Ecology,” in 
R. E. Park (ed.), An Outline of the Principles of 
Sociology (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1939), pp. 
84-85. 
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occupations requiring little skill and train- 
ing. Nevertheless, there are some oppor- 
tunities at the top, and they exist in jobs 
usually judged to be denied Negroes in the 
South. Positions as chemists, engineers, 
managers, and clericals are illustrations in 
point. Some Negro managers and foremen 
were reported as acting in supervisory 
capacities over white as well as Negro work- 
ers. All Negro clericals were working in 
offices along with white personnel. 

The results of such “experiments” have 
been mixed. The president of a sand and 
gravel company wrote: “We have tried to 
feel that we have done our part in the pro- 
motion of Negroes who are capable. We 
have one Negro locomotive engineer who 
has a white foreman and they get along 
fine.” The president of a steel company 
says: “‘As this questionnaire will indicate, we 
have 40 Negroes on the payroll and 95% of 
them are intelligent and doing a good job in 
this organization. If they don’t we send 
them home. You will be interested to know 
that we have a college graduate by 
the name of who is doing clerical 
work in a white organization.” 

Most employers using Negroes at the 
higher occupational levels have been careful 
to avoid racial friction. The personnel man- 
ager of an ironworks makes a statement that 
characterizes this group: “We have had 
very good success in working Negroes 
throughout our plant, and have placed them 
on jobs into which they could work without 
incurring any break in the morale of either 
Negroes, Mexicans, whites, males or fe- 
males in the plant.” These statements illus- 
trate various degrees of willingness to inte- 
grate Negro workers on higher job levels. 
They are, at best, exceptions and should not 
be interpreted as representing the rule. Only 
one plant out of a hundred can be expected 
to use Negroes as managers. Between five 
and ten of this number can be expected to 
use them as clerical workers, and between 
eight and thirteen as inspectors and fore- 


men. 
In a more general sense the greatest op- 
portunities for Negroes from the point of 
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view of occupational class appear to be with 
firms employing them on the lower levels. 
We can see this when all jobs offered 
Negroes by the respective firms are grouped 
according to socio-economic class.* Table 2 
gives this distribution. 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 736 MANUFAC- 
TURERS EMPLOYING NEGROES ON JOBS OF 
VARIOUS SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASSES 


Socio-economic No. of Per Cent* | Standard 

Class Firms of Firms Error 
Professional... . . 39 0.8 
Managerial...... 0.4 
56 7.6 1.0 
225 30.6 
Semiskilled...... 328 44.5 1.8 
407 55-3 1.8 
Unskilled....... 393 53-4 1.8 


not total 100, since many firms employ on 
A very small percentage of manufacturers 
employ these workers on jobs that can be 
classified as skilled or above. Consequently, 
Negro workers compose a very small pro- 
portion of the workers of these classes. Of 
the 32,405 workers whom these firms em- 
ployed on the skilled level and above, only 
2.6 per cent were Negroes. A table classifying 
the white and Negro workers of these firms 
at the levels of skilled and above, on the 
one hand, and below skilled, on the other, 
yields a coefficient of association of .89 with 
a chi square of 76.1. This positive coefficient 
shows how reliable is the conclusion that 
the upper-level jobs go to white workers 
while those of lower levels go to Negroes. 
The number of different levels on which 
manufacturers employ Negroes appears to 
be the circumstance keeping them on the 
lower end of the occupational scale. The 
small number of levels on which they can 
work presents one of their most serious 
hazards. We can see this disadvantage from 
the distribution of firms shown in Table 3. 


®U.S. Department of Labor, Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1939). 
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It is obvious that the Negro worker has a 
very small chance of finding a firm that will 
employ him on more than three levels. This 
is a most significant disadvantage because 
the opportunity to work at the top is 
definitely related to the number of levels on 
which these workers are employed. The 
smaller the number of levels, the greater the 
percentage of firms using Negroes at the 
lower end of the occupational scale. Of those 
using them on one level, 79+2.7 per cent 
employed them as service or unskilled work- 
ers. However, only 33.9+2.8 per cent of 
those offering two levels used them for these 
classes of occupation. The rate drops to 
20.8+ 3.1 per cent for those employing them 
on three levels or more. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF FIRMS EMPLOY- 
ING NEGROES AT VARIOUS 
NUMBERS OF LEVELS 


No. of Levels on 


Which Negroes Per Cent 
Are Employed irms 
Five and over....... 1.4 


About three-fourths of all Texas manu- 
facturing firms have a policy of using Ne- 
groes, and such workers can expect to com- 
pose approximately the same percentage of 
the state’s manufacturing workers as they 
represent in the state’s population. They 
can expect to be employed in small numbers 
of about twelve per firm. Although they 
have some chance of finding work at all oc- 
cupational levels, their opportunities are 
considerably more numerous at the bottom 
and represent a function of the number of 
levels on which firms employ them. 

This is the minimum picture of Negro 
job opportunities as it now exists in the 
state. Is this opportunity pattern more 
closely associated with the racial attitudes 
of employers than it is with the specific 
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economic characteristics of the various en- 
terprises? 


ASSOCIATION OF JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
AND RACIAL ATTITUDES 


The main purpose of the attitude test was 
to see if employers approve, are indifferent 
toward, or disapprove of the caste system 
as it applies to Negro workers. Attitude has 
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Responses of employers to the attitude 
test show that they are more favorable than 
unfavorable toward Negro workers. Two 
types of evidence bear out this conclusion. 
The first is a tabulation of the percentage of 
employers accepting statements at each 
point on the scale. For this purpose a state- 
ment representing each point was selected 
from among the fifty-five composing the 


TABLE 4 


PER CENT OF 989 EMPLOYERS ACCEPTING TYPICAL STATEMENTS REPRE- 
SENTING SUCCESSIVE POINTS ON THE ATTITUDE SCALE 


oe Per Cent 
Item of Firms 
Value 
Accepting 
Negro workers should have some formal training for the jobs they are expected to do, 
Negro workers should be admitted to employment in all industries, but they should be 
Negro workers who employ themselves or work for Negroes should have all the train- 
ing they want. Those who work for or expect to work for whites should be able to 
read, write, and count, but not very much more than this...................... 3 12.6 
Negro workers are as efficient as any other group when they are under a boss who can 
It is better for the white employer to give his Negro workers training on the job so that 
he will be sure that they have that training that he desires that they have. . ; 5 30.4 
Although there are some inefficient workers among them, the skill of a few Negroes ir in 
a work gang is great enough to overcome the loss an employer would suffer by the 
A limited chance for advancement given Negro workers is a decided advantage to any 
There are some types of work in which Negro workers are superior to all other workers. 
Employers who use them for these types of work will profit by their labor........ 8 24.7 
There ought to be some types of work in which Negroes are allowed to climb or be 
Even though Negro workers are seldom used in skilled and higher occupations, there is 
still an advantage in having them trained for such occupations.................. Io 54-4 
It is for the best interest of the country that all of its workers be as highly trained as| 
| 


been accepted as one of the criteria for dis- 
tinguishing various types of stratification.® 
Therefore, the location of an employer’s 
attitude on a continuum should present 
fairly reliable evidence of his willingness to 
discriminate against Negro workers. Our 
interest here is to show how favorable em- 
ployers are toward Negro workers and to 
determine how this attitude is associated 
with the various aspects of their employ- 
ment policy as to Negroes. 


9John W. Bennett and Melvin M. Tumin, 
Social Life (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), 
p. 461. 


test. While illustrating the general char- 
acter of the test, Table 4 shows that the per- 
centage of employers accepting a statement 
generally increases as we move up the scale 
toward the more favorable end. 

Although the statements selected for il- 
lustration are those most frequently ac- 
cepted by employers, this type of tabula- 
tion—not usually employed with this kind 
of attitude test—cannot tell the entire 
story. Therefore, a second type of evidence 
is necessary. A frequency distribution of the 
scores of employers includes responses to all 
statements and gives a more complete pic- 
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ture of their general feeling with regard to 
Negro workers. The mean score for all em- 
ployers was 8.3+.06. In spite of the fact 
that some were very unfavorable toward 
Negro workers, most of them were moder- 
ately favorable, and their standard devia- 
tion of 2.0 indicates that they are fairly uni- 
form in their feeling. 

The classification of attitude scores ac- 
cording to the various aspects of Negro em- 
ployment policy allows some conclusions 
that point more clearly toward our main in- 
terest. If an employer’s policy is related to 
the racial attitudes he holds, this relation- 
ship should be manifested by the variation of 
attitude scores according to differences in 
policy. Such a variation did not occur con- 
sistently, although it was tested by the sig- 
nificant difference of means and by the co- 
efficient of association. 

The attitude of an employer toward 
Negro workers appears to have very little 
to do with whether or not he employs them. 
The mean attitude score for those using 
Negro workers was 8.3+.07 and that for 
those not employing them was 8.2+.14. The 
C.R. of .64 (P = .522) shows that there is a 
low probability that this difference is sta- 
tistically significant. This similarity of atti- 
tude dispels considerably an assumption 
that employers using and those not using 
Negroes are two different groups holding 
significantly different attitudes toward 
Negroes. 

Racial attitude did not appear to vary 
according to the number of Negroes em- 
ployed. Employers using twenty or more 
Negroes appeared no more favorable toward 
them than those employing fewer. The mean 
for both groups was 8.3. The same degree 
of similarity of scores existed between em- 
ployers using Negroes on one or two occu- 
pational levels and those using them on 
more than two. Both groups had a mean of 
8.1. The data on specific occupational levels 
was not quite so convincing. Those using 
Negroes at the skilled level and above were 
somewhat more favorable in their attitude 
than those using them below this level. The 


respective means were 8.8+ .14 and 8.6+.07. 
The difference between the two means gives 
a C.R. of 1.3 (P = .096). If we use a 5 per 
cent level of significance, we cannot accept 
this difference in means as representing a 
relatively certain difference in attitudes 
held by the two groups. 

Whether or not a firm uses Negro work- 
ers or whatever the number of such workers 
it employs, the results of the correlation 
tests are fairly consistent with the conclu- 
sions drawn above. The extent and degree 
of significance of the coefficients of associa- 
tion between racial attitudes and these 
aspects of Negro employment policy are 
further evidence of the small role played by 
attitudes. Table 5 shows that in neither of 


TABLE 5 


COEFFICIENT OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN VARI- 
OUS ASPECTS OF EMPLOYMENT POLICY AND 
RACIAL ATTITUDES OF EMPLOYERS 


Aspects of Employ- Chi 
ment Policy Q Square* 
Whether or not using nen .18 1.7 
Number of Negroes. . 2.2 
Occupational level.......... — .34 17.0 
Number of occupational levels .28 5.0 
Number at occupational levels) — .50 53.2 


* Chi square accepted as indicating genuine association if 
large as 10.8 for probability of .oor with one degree of freedom. 
these instances of policy is the coefficient 
large enough to suggest moderate associa- 
tion. 

In the case of occupational level, however, 
attitude appears more important. There 
is a low negative association between the 
occupational level on which Negroes are 
employed and the racial attitudes held by 
their employers. Those holding unfavorable 
attitudes were greater in number among 
those using them below the skilled level than 
chance would lead us to expect. Likewise, 
those holding favorable attitudes were 
represented among those using Negroes 
above this level in numbers greater than 
chance expectation. There is a moderate 
negative association between the attitudes 
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held by employers and the number of 
Negroes employed at the various occupa- 
tional levels. Firms having more favorable 
attitudes employ a smaller number below 
the skilled level and a larger number at the 
skilled level and above than we would ex- 
pect from chance. Those having unfavor- 
able attitudes behave in the opposite man- 
ner. 
NEGRO JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND 
ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 


The logic of economic relations suggests 
that the economic character of a business 
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Whether or not the policy of a manufac- 
turing enterprise is to employ Negro work- 
ers as a part of its regular personnel is de- 
pendably associated with its type of owner- 
ship, how satisfactory its experience has 
been with these workers, and the size of the 
city in which it is located. The coefficient of 
association between this aspect of Negro 
employment policy and type of ownership 
was .54. The direction of this association 
suggests that the tendency to use Negro 
workers is positively associated with cor- 
porations and negatively associated with 


TABLE 6 


COEFFICIENTS OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN VARIOUS ASPECTS OF NEGRO EMPLOYMENT 
POLICY AND SELECTED ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF 
989 MANUFACTURING FIRMS 


WHETHER Em- NUMBER OF NuMBER 
OccuPATIONAL NUMBER OF 
PLOYING NEGROES PLOYED AT 
LEVEL LEVELS 
NEGROES EMPLOYED LEVELS 
Economic CHARACTERISTICS 
Chi Chi Chi Chi Chi 
Q Square Q Square Q Square Q Square Q Square 
Satisfaction with Negroes..| .46 | 13.4 | —.20| 2.2] —.21 | 6.3 | —.0o4| 0.1] —.14] 4.6 
Size of service area........ -I9 | 7.0] —.43 | 21.1 | —.02] 0.0] —.17] 5.2] —.08 | 3.4 
Location of headquarters...| .10 0.7 | —.41 | 12.6 | —.03 | 0.1 | —.36 .6| —.20] 6.8 
Type of ownership........ .54 | 39.2 | —.57 | 36.9 7.1 | —.29 11.8] —.15 | 5.1 
Date of establishment. .... .20 | 31.7 .32| 6.8] —.16] 0.3 06 | o.1 10 | 0.2 
Size of location*.......... .30 | 14.5 | —.09 | 0.6 0.5 .08 | 0.7 
Type of industry......... 20 | 6.7 .58 | 50.6 | 29.0] —.44 23.3 | —.20] 9.1 


* Places having a population under 50,000 were classified as 


enterprise influences the number and kind 
of its workers. It is reasonable to assume 
that Negro workers must come under this 
influence more or less. How much they do 
and whether this influence explains the Ne- 
gro employment question more than does 
the employer’s attitude toward them is the 
question now to be discussed. 

This assumption proved incorrect in 
part. Tests for association between Negro 
employment policy and our selected eco- 
nomic characteristics did not prove sig- 
nificant in all instances. When they were sig- 
nificant, the coefficients were very low. 
Table 6 shows the coefficient of association 
between each aspect of employment policy 
and each of the characteristics. 


small. All others were classified as large. 


noncorporate enterprises. The differences 
in observed and expected frequencies shown 
by Table 7 give some type of measurement 
of the strength of this direction. 

There were 111 firms not currently em- 
ploying Negro workers whose previous ex- 
periences with them allowed the evaluation 
of their services. Therefore, we could get an 
association between the employment of 
Negroes and satisfaction with them. The co- 
efficient in this case was .46. As one would 
expect, there was a significantly greater 
number of satisfied employers using Ne- 
groes. Employers were asked to specify under 
“attitude” their impression of the Negro 
worker’s economic value to the enterprise. 
Personal interviews and letters accompany- 
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ing questionnaire responses showed that this 
was taken seriously. It should be noted, 
however, that the interpretation was made 
on the basis of Negro time sheets only and 
not on the basis of a record comparing white 
and Negro workers of equal training and 
educational level. Therefore, the employer’s 
economic interpretation of “satisfaction” 
may not be purged completely of attitude. 
All three of the economic characteristics 
that are significantly associated with a 
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firm are all significantly associated with the 
number of Negroes employed by each. There 
are probably other variables that are more 
definitely involved in explaining the number 
of Negroes employed by a manufacturing 
enterprise, but we can be sure that any list 
of characteristics not including these would 
fall short of a total explanation. 


Both the type of ownership characteristic 


of a firm and the type of industry it repre- 
sents are more closely associated with the 


TABLE 7 


DEVIATION OF OBSERVED FROM EXPECTED FREQUENCIES IN THE DISTRI- 
BUTION OF 989 MANUFACTURING FIRMS ACCORDING TO ECONOMIC 
CHARACTERISTICS AND NEGRO EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


Freus EmpLoyinc Frems Not Emptoy- 
NEGROES ING NEGROES 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Deviation Deviation 
of Expected of Expected 
Fre- Fre- 
uencies from quencies from 
Observed Observed 
Type of ownership: 
Noncorporative.............. 319 —43 168 +43 
417 +43 85 — 43 
Experience with Negroes: 
92 33 +11 
517 +11 78 —II 
Size of city: 


firm’s employment policy appear, by test, 
to be more important than racial attitude. 
It will be recalled that no significant as- 
sociation between racial attitude and this 
feature of a firm’s Negro employment 
policy was shown. 

If, as our facts have begun to show, reason 
is more influential in the management of 
some aspects of an economic enterprise than 
sentiment, it is to be expected that managers 
would gauge the number of their workers 
according to the economic nature of their 
business. This principle of economic rela- 
tions, as it pertains to Negro workers, finds 
some support in our observations. The type 
of ownership, extent of service area, type of 
industry, and location of headquarters of a 


number of Negroes it employs than is any 
one of the other characteristics tested in this 
study. The respective coefficients are —.57 
and .58. The first coefficient, negative from 
the point of view of noncorporative owner- 
ship, shows that firms of the corporation 
type have a considerably larger representa- 
tion among those employing twenty or more 
Negroes than chance expectation would al- 
low.*® For noncorporative types the repre- 
sentation is smaller than chance expecta- 
tion. The second coefficient, positive from 
the point of view of the “heavy”-type indus- 

*© Because corporation-owned firms are usually 
larger and thereby employ in larger numbers, it is 
probable that a similar correlation would exist 


between the employment of twenty or more white 
workers and this type of firm. 
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try, shows that firms of this type tend to 
employ a significantly larger number of 
Negroes per firm than those of the “lighter” 
or “cleaner” type.” This fact supports the 
long-standing contention that Negroes have 
a better chance in industries not yet made 
cleaner and easier by mechanization. 

The association between the number of 
Negro workers per firm and the extent of the 
firm’s service area was —.43. This coef- 
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sociated with the number of Negroes em- 
ployed. 

Some of the industries that employ in 
large numbers are corporations whose head- 
quarters are located outside the South. The 
large petroleum, chemical, and allied indus- 
tries of Texas fall into this class. This fact 
partly accounts for the —.41 that represents 
the degree and direction of association be- 
tween location of headquarters and number 


TABLE 8 


DEVIATION OF OBSERVED FROM EXPECTED FREQUENCIES IN THE DISTRI- 
BUTION OF 736 FIRMS ACCORDING TO ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
AND NUMBER OF NEGROES EMPLOYED 


Firms EMPLOYING Firms EmMpPLoyinc 
UNDER TWENTY TWENTY oR More 
Deviation Deviation 
of Expected of Expected 
Fre- Fre- 
from from 
quencies Observed quencies Observed 
Type of ownership: 
Noncorporative.............. 289 +32 30 —32 
Service: 
299 +25 42 —25 
293 —25 102 +25 
Location of headquarters: 
553 +9 123 
Type of industry: 
Heavy 178 — 37 89 +37 


ficient allows the conclusion that Negroes 
can work in larger numbers with firms whose 
service areas extend beyond state bound- 
aries. The observed frequencies for firms of 
this class were considerably greater among 
those employing twenty or more than we 
could expect from chance distribution. Table 
8 gives the observed and expected frequen- 
cies for each characteristic significantly as- 

11 Heavy industries include those producing iron 
and steel, machinery, cement and building materials, 
etc. Lighter industries include those producing 


food and beverages, furniture, medical supplies, 
textiles, clothing, etc. 


of Negroes employed. Firms with southern 
headquarters are more heavily represented 
among those employing less than twenty 
Negroes than chance expectation. This fact 
seems to be more an expression of the eco- 
nomic nature of the enterprise than of a 
southern custom of discrimination. 

The type of industry is the only one of the 
selected economic characteristics found to 
be associated with the occupational level on 
which a firm employs Negro workers. The 
coefficient in this instance was .52. It indi- 
cates that industries defined as light are sig- 
nificantly greater in number among those 
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using Negroes at the skilled level and above 
than chance expectation would allow. The 
opposite is true of heavier industries. The 
same pattern of association exists in the num- 
ber of occupational levels on which Negroes 
are employed. Although the coefficient of 
association is lower, it is clearly shown that 
the Negro worker has a chance to work on a 
larger number of occupational levels when 
employed by the lighter industries. Table 9 
shows the extent to which observed frequen- 
cies in both instances deviate from those 
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which the firm is located. The number of 
Negroes employed depends more upon the 
type of industry, type of ownership, and 
size of service area than upon employer atti- 
tudes. 

It is in the quality test of opportunities 
for employment that racial attitudes show 
their greater influence. The type of industry 
appears more functional with regard to the 
occupational levels on which some Negroes 
are allowed to work, but the number allowed 
to work on these levels appears to be more 


TABLE 9 


DEVIATION OF OBSERVED FROM EXPECTED FREQUENCIES IN THE DIs- 
TRIBUTION OF 736 FIRMS ACCORDING TO TYPE OF INDUSTRY AND 
NEGRO OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL 


HEAvy 
CHARACTERISTICS Deviation Deviation 
ty from Fre- from 
quencies Expected quencies Eapected 
Frequencies Frequencies 
Occupational level: 
Skilled and above............ 29 —29 31 +29 
238 +29 338 —29 
Number of levels: 
ONG 38 —27 141 +27 


one would expect to occur by chance. Like 
all the other economic characteristics, the 
association between type of industry and 
number of Negroes employed at various oc- 
cupational levels did not prove significant 
by the chi-square test. 


This study allows the conclusion that the 
job and quantity elements of the Negro em- 
ployment policy of Texas manufacturing 
firms are more closely associated with the 
economic nature of the firms than they are 
with the racial attitudes held by their per- 
sonnel managers. Whether or not Negroes 
are regularly employed by a firm appears 
to be in the main a function of type of 
ownership, of satisfactory experience with 
Negro workers, and of the size of the city in 


closely related to attitudes than to the eco- 
nomic nature of the enterprise. 

Our findings implying a decrease in 
preference for Negro workers as the occupa- 
tional level increases concur with those of 
Noland and Bakke.” Since these scholars 
root the employer’s judgment of workers in 
the attitudes of the general population and 
since our findings show the quality aspect of 
Negro job opportunities to be significantly 
associated with racial attitudes, it may well 
be that the real test is in the association of 
racial attitudes of white workers and Negro 
job opportunities. 


Texas STATE UNIVERSITY 


12 W. Noland and E. W. Bakke, Workers Wanted 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1949), pp. 167-68. 


NEGRO CONCEPTIONS OF WHITE PEOPLE 


TILMAN C. COTHRAN 


ABSTRACT 


When racial status becomes an uncontrollable obstacle to social mobility, one important reaction is hos- 
tility toward the dominant group. Since overt hostility is severely punished in the South, it must often be 
covert. From this level, it gains one avenue of expression in the Negro conceptions of white people. These 
data reveal that lower-class Negroes are more unfavorable in their stereotyped conceptions of white people 
than either the middle or the upper classes and that middle-class Negroes possess the most favorable concep- 


tions. 


This investigation is a study of Negro con- 
ceptions of white people." It is designed to 
discover the universality, uniformity, direc- 
tion, and intensity of these conceptions.’ 
Much of the research on Negro-white rela- 
tionships treats white stereotyped concep- 
tions and attitudes of the Negro.’ But there 
are areas of Negro-white interaction where 
the conceptions of the subordinate group be- 
come important, especially in areas of inter- 
racial co-operation. This report discusses one 
of four major hypotheses made in the course 
of a study, namely, that middle-class Ne- 
groes are more favorable in their conceptions 
of white people than either upper- or lower- 
class Negroes. 

From over two hundred conceptions of 
white people secured from 341 Negroes 
through the open-ended interview tech- 
nique, the thirty most frequent were used in 
the construction of the schedule.4 The sched- 


t This paper is a condensation of my chap. vii of 
“The Dimensions of Negro Stereotyped Conceptions 
of White People” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1949). The study was made 
in New Orleans, Louisiana. 

2 The term “dimensions” is borrowed from A. L. 
Edwards’ “Four Dimensions in Political Stereo- 
types,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXV (1940), 566-72, and refers only to the aspects 
of stereotypes. 

3See Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1944); Lewis Copeland, 
“The Function of Racial Ideology” (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Duke University, 1939); and E. C. 
Hughes, “Race Relations in Industry,” in Industry 
and Society, ed. W. F. Whyte (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1946). 

4Gardner Murphy and Rensis Likert, Public 
Opinion and the Individual (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1939). 


ule, a modification of the Likert technique of 
attitude measurement, was filled out by a 
stratified random sample of 174 Negroes. 
These data are analyzed according to social 
classes. Frazier has shown that social strati- 
fication in the Negro community is based on 
occupation, education, and income.*® Thus, 
socioeconomic groupings were made to form 
the three social classes. The sample was not 
secured on the basis of quotas, since an ex- 
ceptionally large sample would be necessary 
to secure statistically sufficient numbers in 
the upper and middle classes. Accordingly, 
the sample shows the following breakdown 
in numbers by classes: lower, 57; middle, 57; 
and upper, 60. 


UNIVERSALITY OF NEGRO CONCEPTIONS 
OF WHITE PEOPLE 


From a study of Table 1 it is evident that 
the thirty stereotyped conceptions are fa- 
miliar to the vast majority of Negroes. The 
middle class shows the lowest percentage of 
recognition on any single item. Only 56 per 
cent of this class had heard the statement, 
“White women are more affectionate than 
Negro women.” Sixty per cent of the upper 
class and 72 per cent of the lower class were 
familiar with the conception. 

Another method of viewing the extent to 
which these thirty stereotyped notions are 
current among Negroes is to take the mean 
percentage of the “‘Yes’’ responses for all the 
items. This procedure shows that the upper 

5 A full statement of method is given in the origi- 
nal work. 

6. Franklin Frazier, Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways (Washington: American Council on Education, 
1940), p. 21. 
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and lower classes have slightly higher mean 
scores. The mean percentages of recognition 
were 83.1 per cent for the upper class, 80.6 
for the middle class, and 82.9 per cent for the 
lower class. On the basis of these propor- 
tions, we conclude that these stereotyped 
conceptions are widely known among Ne- 
groes of all social classes. 


THE UNIFORMITY AND DIRECTION OF NEGRO 
CONCEPTIONS OF WHITE PEOPLE 


The “uniformity” and “direction” of Ne- 
gro conceptions of white people have been 
combined because the two “dimensions” re- 


quire similar operations. By “uniformity” 
we mean the extent to which an individual’s 
response is in accord with the response of 
others. “Direction” means favorableness or 
unfavorableness of responses. 

Agreement will be analyzed in terms of 
the proportion of individual responses falling 
in one of the five categories on a continuum 
ranging from “Strongly Agree” to “Strongly 
Disagree.” By showing the percentage of re- 
sponses for each of the five categories, we 
shall be able to note dispersion and/or the 
extent of clustering. 

Table 2 gives the mean uniformity and 


TABLE 1* 
PERCENTAGE RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION, “HAVE YOU HEARD THIS?” 


Upper Crass MippLe Lower Crass 
STEREOTYPED CONCEPTION 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 
Very neat and clean............. 78 22 81 19 74 26 
96 4 95 5 
Insincere in religion............. 82 18 61 39 63 37 
Distrust Negro leaders.......... 73 27 74 26 88 12 
Judge Negroes by worst type..... 07 3 96 4 86 14 
Superior mechanical ability. ..... 63 37 74 26 70 30 
Do not care to be among Negroes..| 93 7 88 12 96 4 
Easily fooled by “Uncle Tomism”} 90 10 79 21 84 16 
85 15 74 26 77 23 
Underestimate Negro’s ability... . go 10 93 7 gI 9 
93 7 QI 9 88 12 
88 12 82 18 88 12 
Superior intellectual ability. ..... 90 10 86 14 75 25 
Not very emotional............. 68 32 61 39 65 35 
Keep Negro down.............. 95 5 96 4 98 2 
85 15 82 18 89 II 
Good singers and dancers........ 57 43 63 37 77 23 
Not very brave............. a 73 27 72 28 79 21 
ee 80 20 88 12 gI 9 
77 23 81 19 gI 9 
Very busines-like............... go 10 gI 9 95 5 
Deceitful and tricky............. 78 22 81 19 88 12 
White women more liberal. ...... 72 28 63 37 67 33 
Jews more sympathetic.......... 88 12 79 21 81 19 
White men more considerate of 
88 12 88 12 gl 
Liberals give lip service.......... 82 18 72 28 72 28 
Poor whites more prejudiced. .... 98 2 95 5 
White women more affectionate. . 60 40 56 44 72 28 
Liberals not sincere............. 80 20 72 28 63 37 


.* The condensation of all tables in this paper precludes the inclusion of numbers from which percentages were 
derived except that in all instances there are 60, 57, and 57 respondents in the upper, middle, and lower classes, re- 


spectively. 
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direction scores for the three social classes. 
The lower class is more uniformly unfavor- 
able (52.1 per cent) in its stereotyped con- 
ceptions of white people than the upper and 
middle classes. There is little difference in 
the extent to which upper- and middle-class 
Negroes hold unfavorable conceptions of 
white people—43.2 per cent for the upper 
class and 43.3 per cent for the middle class. 
However, the most interesting aspect of the 
agreement in responses is the fact that 
higher proportions of upper- and lower-class 
Negroes are strongly unfavorable in their 
conceptions of white people—13.5 and 13.6 
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On the conception, “White people are 
very neat and clean,” upper- and middle- 
class Negroes are more favorable than lower- 
class Negroes. The percentages for the three 
classes are 37, 32, and 28, respectively. Al- 
though large proportions of the upper and 
middle classes expressed a favorable concep- 
tion, almost equally as large proportions 
failed to commit themselves. There was less 
reticence on the part of lower-class Negroes 
(21 per cent) to make their positions ex- 
plicit. For the lower, middle, and upper 
classes with percentages of 51, 36, and 28, 
respectively, lower-class persons had the 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE MEAN UNIFORMITY AND DIRECTION SCORES FOR THE 
THREE SOCIAL CLASSES ON NEGRO STEREOPTYED CONCEP- 
TIONS OF WHITE PEOPLE 


FAVORABLE UNFAVORABLE 
SocrAt CLass NEUTRAL 
Strongly Strongly 
Total Favorable Unfavorable 
Upper........... 35-3 8.4 21.4 43.2 13.5 
Middle 36.0 6.1 20.7 43-3 10.2 
Lower 30.0 7.0 17.8 52.1 13.6 


per cent, respectively. Middle-class Negroes 
were less inclined to be strongly unfavorable 
in their conceptions. These proportions and 
those for neutral responses are not statisti- 
cally significant ; however, they tend to indi- 
cate uniformity of responses. More than one 
in three persons of the upper and middle 
classes and less than one in three persons in 
the lower class held favorable conceptions. 


THE DIRECTION OF NEGRO CONCEPTIONS 
OF WHITE PEOPLE 


We are now concerned with the problem 
of whether the group responses for each of 
the twenty-six stereotyped conceptions’ in- 
dicate favorableness or unfavorableness to- 
ward white people. Table 3 shows these 
data. 


7 Judges did not agree as to which end of the scale 
indicated favorableness or unfavorableness on four 
statements. These were eliminated from the original 
thirty items. 


most unfavorable conceptions on the clean- 
liness of white people. The two extreme vari- 
ations are statistically significant—P = 
.0og.* The large percentage of lower-class 
Negroes holding this conception may be par- 
tially analyzed as a reaction to the fact that 
Negroes in domestic service often have the 
menial tasks of cleaning the homes, yards, 
and clothes of white people. Thus, believing 
that whites are unclean may be viewed as 
part of the resentment of lower-class Ne- 
groes for their low economic status. Another 
possible explanation may be expressed in 
terms of the psychoanalytic mechanism of 
projection. Knowing that they are often 
branded as being unclean, lower-class Ne- 
groes may project this belief upon white 
people in general and also upon upper- and 
middle-class Negroes. 
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Seventy-five per cent of the lower-, 72 per 
cent of the middle-, and 69 per cent of the 
upper-class Negroes stated, “White people 
feel superior to Negroes.”’ Although many 
Negroes believe that white people feel su- 
perior, it does not follow that most or all of 


respectively—would seem to indicate either 
an absence of opinion or unwillingness to 
specify a conception of white religious life. 
On the unfavorable end of the continuum 
were 32, 33, and 35 per cent of the responses, 
respectively. In general, Negroes of all 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE UNIFORMITY AND DIRECTION OF NEGRO CONCEPTIONS OF 
WHITE PEOPLE BY SOCIAL CLASSES 


NEUTRAL UNFAVORABLE 


Lower | Upper | Middle| Lower | Upper | Middle} Lower 


FAVORABLE 
STEREOTYPED CONCEPTION 
Upper | Middle 

Distrust Negro leaders............... 25 42 
Judge Negroes by worst type......... 18 28 
Superior mechanical ability........... 13 20 
Do not care to be among Negroes..... 30 35 
Easily fooled by “Uncle Tomism’’.... . 27 33 
Underestimate Negro’s ability........}| 9 17 
68 62 
Superior intellectual ability........... 10 14 
Good singers and dancers............ 32 35 
30 21 
76 73 
88 86 
Jews more sympathetic.............. 20 22 
White men more considerate of white 

Liberals give lip service.............. 38 24 
White women more affectionate....... 12 7 


28 35 32 21 28 36 51 
23 6 7 2 69 72 75 
30 45 35 35 32 33 35 
9 30 21 14 45 37 77 


16 10 5 5 72 67 79 
30 10 15 21 77 65 49 
17 23 14 4 47 51 79 


9 18 23 19 55 44 72 
16 32 46 37 33 26 47 


16 8 4 2 83 79 82 
21 12 19 II 40° 33 68 
68 20 19 20 12 19 12 
37 3 10 19 87 76 | 44 
9 17 12 5 75 79 86 


74 30 12 14 17 30 12 
18 23 35 17 45 30 65 
23 32 26 21 19 26 56 
15 26 35 28 44 44 57 
79 12 14 10 12 13 II 


7 
9 28 26 14 57 51 77 
II 30 25 33 50 53 56 


79 12 3 14 8 5 7 
7 15 21 33 47 55 60 
20 43 28 33 45 65 47 
23 30 44 


these persons agree and feel themselves in- 
ferior. This research showed that there were 
Negroes who felt that, “with equal oppor- 
tunities, the Negro would be superior to 
white people.”? 

Negro stereotyped conceptions of white 
people’s religious life show remarkable in- 
decision as to the exact nature of their posi- 
tion. Twenty-three per cent of the upper-, 32 
per cent of the middle-, and 30 per cent of 
the lower-class Negroes expressed favorable 
views. The high proportion of neutral re- 
plies—45, 35, and 35 for the social classes, 


9 Cf. Cothran, op. cit., chap. iv. 


classes hesitate to say that white people are 
sincere in their acceptance of the doctrines 
of Christianity. Johnson has presented sup- 
porting evidence from 2,235 Negro boys and 
girls.*° On the attitude statement, ‘White 
people are poor Christians,” 51.7 per cent of 
the boys and 48.9 per cent of the girls indi- 
cated agreement. Johnson’s schedule al- 
lowed only two possible responses, thus 
eliminating more definite comparison. Ac- 
cordingly, these two studies appear to war- 
rant the inference that Negroes generally 

10 Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black 
Belt (Washington: American Council on Education, 
1941), P. 290. 
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feel that white people are insincere in re- 
ligion. 

The conception, ““‘White people do not 
trust Negro leaders,” received interesting 
and significant variations in responses. A 
very high proportion of lower-class Negroes 
(77 per cent—as compared with 45 and 37 
per cent for the upper and middle classes, re- 
spectively) expressed this beliei—P = 
.coo1. These and other data presented in this 
research justify the question, “Why are 
middle-class Negroes the most favorable and 
lower-class Negroes the least favorable in 
their conceptions of white people?”’ Middle- 
class Negroes can always compare them- 
selves favorably with lower-class Negroes, 
and at the same time all avenues of vertical 
mobility are not closed. The lower-class Ne- 
gro has no group to which he may feel su- 
perior. Although mobility up the social lad- 
der presents an avenue of escape, many 
lower-class Negroes find this an extremely 
narrow outlet. In the face of such frustrating 
odds, lower-class Negroes express low opin- 
ions not only of white people but of upper- 
class Negroes as well. They are verbally ag- 
gressive. On the other hand, upper-class Ne- 
groes have reached the ceiling of social mo- 
bility; thus, the frustrations associated with 
their minority racial status are added to all 
the other sources of frustration encountered 
by members of the dominant group. Since 
the factors of racial identity are beyond the 
possibility of individual control, they easily 
become sources of irritation. When racial 
status presents an uncontrollable obstacle to 
mobility, one important reaction is hostility 
toward the supporters of the status quo. In- 
asmuch as overt hostility is severely pun- 
ished in the South, it must often be kept 
covert. From this level it gains one avenue 
of expression in the unfavorableness of Ne- 
gro conceptions of white people which we 
have called “verbal aggression.” It may be 
interesting to note here one important dif- 
ference in aggressive tendencies of upper- 
and lower-class Negroes: upper-class Ne- 
groes avoid overt conflict situations with 
white people to a greater extent than do 
lower-class Negroes. While the lower-class 


Negro also seeks to avoid open conflict, he, 
more often than upper-class Negroes, will be 
overtly hostile toward white people.” 

Negroes agree with the statement, 
“White people judge all Negroes by the 
worst type of Negroes” —72, 67, and 79 per 
cent for the upper, middle, and lower classes, 
respectively. Small numbers of each class 
were neutral; but, again, the middle class 
was more favorable in its responses. Implicit 
in these data is the hypothesis that Negroes’ 
conceptions of themselves drastically devi- 
ate from white conceptions of Negroes. This 
fact has received all too little attention in 
the literature on race relations. 

Three in four of the upper-, two in three 
of the middle-, and one in two of the lower- 
class Negroes do not feel that “‘white people 
have superior mechanical ability.” Also, the 
lower class gave a larger proportion of favor- 
able responses. This is, in part, due to lower- 
class hostility toward upper-class Negroes 
which sometimes finds expression in the 
preference of some lower-class persons for 
securing professional and technical services 
from whites. 

The idea, “‘White people do not care to be 
among Negroes,” was held by 47 per cent of 
the upper class, 51 per cent of the middle 
class, and 79 per cent of the lower class— 
P = .0004. The vast majority of lower-class 
persons has few contacts with white people 
on an equal basis. Upper- and middle-class 
Negroes have more opportunities for associ- 
ating with white people in business, school, 
religious activities, and interracial organiza- 
tions and programs, contacts which influ- 
ence their opinions favorably. 

Lower-class Negroes (72 per cent) and 
upper-class Negroes (55 per cent) were more 
inclined to state, “White people are easily 
fooled through flattery by the ‘Uncle Tom’ 
type of Negro,” than was the middle class 
(44 per cent)—P = .0022. It is interesting 
to point out that the two most verbally hos- 
tile classes gave the largest proportions of 
replies expressing this conception. One ex- 


1! Tbid.; cf. Frazier, op. cit., and Allison Davis and 
John Dollard, Children of Bondage (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1940). 
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planation of the character of these percent- 
ages is that many “Uncle Toms” are found 
in the Negro upper and lower classes. There 
are the “‘Uncle Tom” leaders, businessmen 
and professional men, and the lower-class 
“Uncle Toms” who attempt to gain as much 
as possible from white people through the 
use of ingratiating tactics. Hortense Powder- 
maker describes the extreme deference and 
catering on the part of some Negroes as 
unaggressive aggressiveness.” It is an ex- 
pression of hostile feelings due to frustration 
in the manner that is physically safest. The 
release or satisfaction comes with the feeling 
that the true nature of their emotions has 
been carefully guarded and hence that not 
only the white person does not realize the 
Negro’s true feelings but the Negro has also 
secured some personal favor. 

The Negro has often been stereotyped by 
white people as having low morals. Lower- 
class Negroes have the most unfavorable 
conception of the morals of white people, 
while upper-class Negroes have the most 
favorable. Forty-seven per cent of the lower, 
26 per cent of the middle, and 33 per cent of 
the upper class gave unfavorable replies. 
The variation of proportions between the 
middle and lower classes is significant—P= 
.0014. Again, lower-class persons are more 
unfavorable than middle- or upper-class Ne- 
groes. Interviewees often admitted low mo- 
rality among some elements of the Negro 
population, but they hasten to add that the 
chief difference between Negroes and white 
people is that Negroes do little things while 
the white person’s moral lapses are big: 
Negroes do “‘little wrongs”; white people do 
“big wrongs.” 

In all social classes approximately four in 
five persons said, ““‘White people underesti- 
mate the Negro’s ability.” To know that Ne- 
groes hold this conception of white people has 
important implications for an understand- 
ing of southern biracial society. Two such 
implications may be mentioned here. In the 


Hortense Powdermaker, “The Channeling 
of Negro Aggression by the Cultural Process,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, XLVIII (May, 1943), 750- 
58. 
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first place, it reveals that Negroes define 
much white behavior with racial implica- 
tions. When Negroes feel the additional bar- 
rier of race impinging upon their opportuni- 
ties, the situation becomes one of irritation 
and frustration which may result in covert 
hostility toward white people. In the second 
place, it reveals that the Negro’s conception 
of the white man’s conception of the Negro 
deviates greatly from the Negro’s concep- 
tion of himself. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the lower class be- 
lieved, “In general, white people hate Ne- 
groes,” while 33 per cent of the middle class 
—P = .cooz—and 40 per cent of the upper 
class held the same notion. Forty-eight per 
cent of the upper and middle classes and 21 
per cent of the lower class—P = .co2z— 
were favorable in their responses toward 
white people. These data reveal a significant 
difference between the lower class and the 
upper and middle classes. 

To the stereotype, “White people are 
very ambitious,”’ approximately two-thirds 
of the replies were favorable. Nineteen per 
cent of the middle and 12 per cent of the 
upper and lower classes expressed them- 
selves unfavorably on this issue. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the upper class, 
76 per cent of the middle class, and 44 per 
cent of the lower class did not agree with the 
conception, “White people have superior in- 
tellectual ability.” Thirty-seven per cent of 
the lower class, 14 per cent of the middle 
class, and 1o per cent of the upper class 
thought that white people did possess su- 
perior intellectual ability. The opinion of 
upper- and middle-class Negroes that white 
people do not possess superior intellectual 
ability is associated with a greater degree of 
education, acquaintance with psychological 
literature, and competitive experiences with 
white people. 

Negroes of all social classes are strong in 
the belief, “White people try to keep Ne- 
groes down.” The proportions for upper, 
middle, and lower classes, respectively, were 
75, 79, and 86. The proportion of all classes 
disagreeing and thus giving favorable re- 
sponses was consistently small. Lower-class 


— 
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persons are the most outspoken in their criti- 
cism of white behavior. Negroes in general 
thus define the superordination and sub- 
ordination in our society. Negroes are gen- 
erally skeptical and suspicious of white 
people who propose to improve conditions: 
they take a “‘wait-and-see” attitude. 

Fifty-three per cent of the upper class, 58 
per cent of the middle class, and 74 per cent 
of the lower class agreed that ‘‘white people 
are very shrewd.” It is interesting to ob- 
serve at this point that lower-class persons 
were usually more in agreement than the 
two other classes, giving large proportions of 
responses on either the unfavorable or the 
favorable end of the scale. They are more 
consistent in categorizing white people but 
not necessarily more consistent in their 
responses. 

To the statement, “White people are 
good singers and dancers,” 45, 30, and 65 
per cent of the upper, middle, and lower 
classes, respectively, gave negative replies. 
Exposure to different types of music and 
dancing is more limited among lower-class 
Negroes than among the upper and middle 
classes. Upper- and middle-class Negroes on 
the basis of their wider experience must con- 
cede that many white people are very good 
in music and dancing. 

Bravery is a desirable trait in American 
society, and few people cherish the idea of 
being branded a coward. To the judgment, 
“White people are not very brave,” 56 per 
cent of the lower class, 26 per cent of the 
middle class, and 19 per cent of the upper 
class gave unfavorable responses. The test 
of significance applied to the upper and 
lower classes reveals the variation to be sig- 
nificant—P = .ooo1. Thus, lower-class Ne- 
groes, more often than upper- and middle- 
class Negroes, believe that white people are 
not very brave. The positions taken in this 
regard are largely from personal experiences 
of the individual respondents or knowledge 
of the experiences of other Negroes in con- 
flict with white people. Lower-class Ne- 
groes, being the victims of white racial tac- 
tics, consequently feel that the individual 
Negro does not depend upon the active sup- 


port of other Negroes when in conflict with 
white people; but from their own experi- 
ences or the experiences of others they know 
that group revenge from white society is 
prompt and almost certain. These experi- 
ences make many Negroes feel that white 
people are brave only when in groups, espe- 
cially in interracial conflict situations. 

When our respondents were presented 
with the statement, “White people are not 
very honest,” the largest proportions of re- 
plies were in the direction of unfavorable- 
ness. Forty-four per cent of the upper and 
middle classes and 57 per cent of the lower 
class stated, “White people are not very 
honest.” Large numbers in all classes re- 
mained neutral—26, 35, and 28 per cent for 
the upper, middle, and lower classes, respec- 
tively. With the large proportion of neutral 
responses indicating hesitance to brand 
white people as either honest or dishonest, 
and the data above, it may be concluded 
that a large proportion of Negroes generally 
believe white people are dishonest. 

Although most Negro conceptions of 
white people are more pejorative than laud- 
atory, approximately three out of four per- 
sons in all social classes expressed the con- 
ception, ‘‘White people are very business- 
like.” In general, Negroes conceive of white 
people as possessing business-like qualities. 

The highest extent of agreement came on 
the judgment, “White people stick together 
better than Negroes.” Eighty-eight per cent 
of the upper class, 86 per cent of the middle 
class, and 93 per cent of the lower class ex- 
pressed this idea. In order to understand 
these percentages, we must know the Ne- 
gro’s point of reference: when this statement 
was given, the respondent almost invariably 
had in mind the behavior of white people 
pertaining to the race question. 

Large numbers of Negroes from all classes 
shared the conviction, “White people are 
deceitful and tricky”—57, 51, and 77 per 
cent for the upper, middle, and lower classes, 
respectively. Again, the middle class was 
more favorable in its conception, having 23 
per cent of its responses favorable to 15 per 
cent for the upper class and g per cent for 
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the lower class. In interpreting these propor- 
tions, the point of reference is not only in 
areas of interracial interaction but also the 
interaction among white people." 

More than half the respondents stated, 
“In general, Jews are more sympathetic to- 
ward the Negro than other whites.” These 
data suggest the hypothesis that southern 
Negroes are less violently anti-Semitic than 
northern Negroes. Because Negroes are 
forced to live in “Black Ghettos” in many 
large northern cities where Jews are the 
principal businessmen, they develop latent 
and overt hostility toward Jews." 

Negroes regard white people favorably on 
the statement, ‘‘White men are considerate 
of white women.” The percentages are 80, 
92, and 79 for the upper, middle, and lower 
classes, respectively. Being interested in so- 
cial mobility for themselves or at least for 
their children, middle-class persons have ac- 
cepted many white standards of conduct as 
ideal.'s They strive intensely to maintain 
these standards, probably to a greater ex- 
tent than upper-class Negroes. 

If, at any time, the southern white liberal 
has been puzzled by the lack of co-operation 
on the part of Negroes, Negro stereotyped 
conceptions of white liberals will offer a de- 
gree of explanation. Forty-seven per cent of 
the upper class, 55 per cent of the middle 
class, and 60 per cent of the lower class said, 
“White liberals give largely lip service.” 
Two reasons suggest themselves: first, Ne- 
groes generally are not convinced of the sin- 
cerity of the southern liberal when he is 
forced to “emphasize strongly his local and 
regional patriotism”’ second, southern lib- 
erals are condemned for their outspoken 
interest in the application of democracy 


%3Cf. Cothran, op. cit., Table 124 in Appendix 
Ill. 

™ St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black 
Metropolis (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1945), p. 432. 

Arnold and Caroline Rose, America Divided 
(New York: A. A. Knopf, 1949), p. 224; E. Franklin 
Frazier, The Negro in the United States (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1949), pp. 301, 680. 


© Myrdal, op. cit., p. 471. 
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abroad and their silence on the application 
of democracy at home. Thus, the white lib- 
eral gains the greatest support from the 
upper-class and the least support from the 
lower-class Negro. 


INTENSITY OF NEGRO STEREOTYPED CON- 
CEPTIONS OF WHITE PEOPLE 


In this section our primary interest is the 
degree of intensity with which each of the 
conceptions was held among Negroes of the 
various social classes. We are using the self- 
rating technique suggested by the Likert 
schedule.*? 

The following steps were involved in cal- 
culating the “intensity of favorableness or 
unfavorableness” for the social classes. 
First, the “possible class score” was secured 
by multiplying the number of persons in 
each class by the theoretical score each 
would make had he been extremely favor- 
able in all his responses. Second, we secured 
the “actual score” by taking the sum of all 
individual scores. The next step was to de- 
termine the “possible mean score” if all 
respondents had checked the undecided po- 
sition for each statement. In the fourth 
place, the “‘possible score above or below the 
neutral score” was calculated by subtracting 
the “possible neutral’’ score from the “pos- 
sible score.’”’ Fifth, we secured the ‘‘actual 
score” above or below the “neutral score.” 
When the ‘“‘possible neutral score” was 
larger than the “actual score,” a negative 
sign was used to indicate below the possible 
mean and thus unfavorable. Finally, the 
“actual score above or below the neutral 
score” was divided by the “possible score 
above or below the neutral point” in order 
to determine the intensity of favorableness 
or unfavorableness. In other words, the in- 
tensity percentage is the proportion the “‘ac- 
tual score above or below the neutral point” 
is of the “possible score above or below the 
neutral point.” Table 4 contains the results 
of this procedure. 

The lower class made 20 per cent, the 
middle class 2.5 per cent, and the upper 


17 Murphy and Likert, of. cit. 
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class 8.5 per cent of the total possible un- 
favorable score, using the total neutral score 
as the point of origin. None of the three so- 
cial classes was favorable in its conceptions 
of white people. The lower class was most 
unfavorable, and the middle class was least 
unfavorable. The difference in the unfavor- 
able intensity scores for the lower and 
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middle classes is statistically significant— 
P = .0022. There is only moderate statisti- 
cal significance between the scores of the 
upper class and the lower class—P = .0548. 
These data support the hypothesis that 
middle-class Negroes are more favorable in 
their conceptions of white people than either 
the lower- or the upper-class Negro. Logi- 


TABLE 4 


THE INTENSITY OF NEGRO CONCEPTIONS OF WHITE PEOPLE 
BY SOCIAL CLASSES 


Possible Actual Intensity of 
Possible Actual Possible Score above | Score above | Favorable- 
~ Social Class seis Bann Neutral or below or below | ness or Un- 
Score Neutral Neutral /favorableness 
Point Score (Per Cent) 
Upper............. 7,800 4,414 4,680 3,120 — 266 — .085 
je 7,410 4,369 4,446 2,964 — 77 — .025 
7,410 3,851 4,446 2,964 —595 —.20 
TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE INTENSITY OF NEGRO CONCEPTIONS OF WHITE PEOPLE 
BY SOCIAL CLASSES 


. Upper Middle Lower 
Stereotyped Conception Class Class Seen 
—10.0 — 36.8 — 36.8 
Judge Negroes by worst type.................. —35.8 — 28.9 —44.4 
Superior mechanical ability.................... —44.1 —31.5 —14.9 
Do not care to be among Negroes.............. —10.0 —I1.4 —39.4 
Easily fooled by “Uncle Tomism”.............. —17.5 — 6.1 —40.3 
— 2.5 — 1.7 —21.0 
Underestimate Negro’s ability................ —53.3 —44.7 —41.2 
5.8 7.0 —32.4 
Superior intellectual ability.................... —55.8 —41.2 — 8.7 
Good singers and —25.4 
White men more considerate of white women.... 46.6 53.5 46.4 
White women more affectionate................ —24.1 —35.9 —14.0 


* A minus sign indicates the percentage of the total possible unfavorable score made by combining all 
responses for the class, 
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cally, we should expect that the best socially 
adjusted class of Negroes would be the least 
unfavorable in their conceptions of white 
people. 

The extent to which our informants indi- 
cated favorableness or unfavorableness on 
each item is shown in Table 5. The rank- 
order comparison of either the most in- 
tensely unfavorable conceptions or the most 
favorable conceptions reveals the differences 
in emphases by social classes. In observing 
the ten most intensely unfavorable concep- 
tions, differences in responses are noted: 
among others, that upper- and middle-class 
Negroes felt compelled to counter the white 
stereotype that Negroes are inferior in intel- 
lectual and mechanical abilities. Lower-class 
Negroes, while registering unfavorably on 
these items, did not include them in the ten 
most intensely unfavorable conceptions. 
Three conceptions of white people were in- 
cluded in the ten on which lower-class per- 
sons were most unfavorable that did not ap- 
pear for either the upper or the middle 
class. They are: ‘““White people are easily 
fooled through flattery by the ‘Uncle Tom’ 
type of Negro’’; ““White people do not care 
to be among Negroes”; and “In general, 
white people hate Negroes.” 

The belief that white people are fooled 


through flattery explains in part why lower- 
class Negroes engage in more deferential be- 
havior than upper- and middle-class per- 
sons. Upper- and middle-class persons avoid, 
as much as possible, deference on a purely 
racial basis and often demand deference 
from whites, but seldom on the basis of 
race. The conception, ‘‘White people do not 
care to be among Negroes,” which was held 
rather intensely by lower-class persons, 
sheds light upon the greater lower-class hos- 
tility toward white people and the often- 
repeated assertion: “I don’t want to be 
around anyone who does not want to be 
around me.” Also, contributing to lower- 
class hostility toward white people is a 
strong belief among members of this class 
that “white people hate Negroes.” 

In conclusion, we have seen that the se- 
lected Negro stereotypes of white people are 
widely known in Negro society; that there is 
a high degree of uniformity in responses; 
that, in most instances, Negro conceptions 
are in the direction of unfavorableness; and 
that the lower class is more intensely un- 
favorable than either the upper or the 
middle class. 
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THE FEDERAL STATISTICAL SYSTEM! 


HARRY ALPERT 


ABSTRACT 


_ The federal statistical system is big, diverse, decentralized, co-ordinated, professionally well-staffed, and, 
in certain areas, in need of improvement. The major functions of federal statistical research may be classified 
as diagnosis, prognosis, differential diagnosis, evaluation. 


Statistics are, etymologically speaking, 
statements of how things stand. Govern- 
ment statistics, viewed functionally, are 
statements of fact at the service of the gov- 
ernment. 

Complex urban societies require elabo- 
rate systems of social bookkeeping. In the 
perspective of the sociology of invention, 
statistical systems are necessary institu- 
tional adjustments to the conditions of 
large-scale, urban, mass organization. Im- 
personal methods of fact-finding and fact- 
dissemination must inevitably replace the 
individual, personal types of knowledge con- 
genial to small, simply structured commu- 
nities. Direct personal experiences as a basis 
for generalization must give way to fact- 
gathering activities. Urban societies cannot 
depend on the “everybody-knows,” “‘it’s- 
obvious-to-all,” or “‘I-can-tell-you-from-per- 
sonal-experience” type of knowledge. The 
gap between what everyone thinks is so and 
what impersonal fact-finding techniques re- 
veal is becoming wider and wider, as Profes- 
sor Lazarsfeld neatly demonstrated in his re- 
view of the studies of the American soldier 
in World War II.? In fact, it may be said 
that urbanization and statistical prolifera- 
tion develop pari passu. 

Statistics, indeed, are the urban phenom- 

t Read before the Institute of the Society for So- 
cial Research, August 5, 1950. The views here ex- 


pressed are not necessarily those of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

2P. Lazarsfeld, “The American Soldier: An Ex- 
pository Review,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XIII 
(fall, 1949), 377-404; esp. 379-80. Note such state- 
ments as “White privates were more eager to become 
non-coms than Negroes” and “Men from rural back- 
grounds were usually in better spirits during their 
army life than soldiers from city backgrounds.” 


enon par excellence. Notice how closely they 
fit Professor Wirth’s definition of urbanism 
as a way of life.’ They deal with mass phe- 
nomena. They are impersonal. Statistical 
classifications and breakdowns are con- 
cerned with heterogeneity. Statistics are in- 
struments of rational calculation. They are, 
in sum, symbolic of our urban civilization. 
The spirit of statistics is symbolic of the 
spirit of urban life. The statistician is urban- 
ism personified. Lewis Mumford has linked 
the cult of paper to the metropolitan 
millieu. Much of that paper is used in col- 
lecting, processing, and presenting statis- 
tics. 

What are the chief characteristics of the 
federal statistical system? It is big, diverse, 
decentralized, co-ordinated, professionally 
staffed. In certain areas it is in need of im- 
provement. 

The federal statistical system is a vast, in- 
tricate enterprise, now about one hundred 
and sixty years old, if we may date its origin 
from the first statistical reports on foreign 
trade issued in 1790 by Alexander Hamilton 
as secretary of the Treasury. It has evolved 
into a complex network whose expenditures 
in civilian agencies alone have been estimat- 
ed at $42 million a year.’ It requires the serv- 
ices of over 10,385 persons per year.’ A single 

3 L. Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XLIV (July, 1938), 17 ff. 

4 City Development (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1945), pp. 32 ff. 

5’F. C. Mills and C. D. Long, The Statistical 
Agencies of the Federal Government (New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1949), Ap- 
pendix D, p. 187. 

6 Tbid., Appendix C, p. 185. In testimony before 
the Independent Offices Subcommittee of the Com- 
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activity, such as the Seventeenth Decennial 
Census alone, costs $91.5 million.” The end- 
products of these expenditures of funds and 
manpower are the tons of statistics com- 
piled, analyzed, and published by more than 
fifty-eight statistical agencies of the federal 
government.® 

The 1949 edition of the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States contains data or- 
ganized under thirty-two main headings. 
These range from population and vital sta- 
tistics to distribution and services and man- 
ufactures and includes such subjects as im- 
migration and naturalization, education, 
crime and criminals, social security and re- 
lated problems, elections, income and ex- 
penditures, and health and nutrition, if I 
may limit my selection to those areas which 
are of particular interest to sociologists. 
That no other country is so well served with 
statistical records as our own is the opinion 
of more than one authority.° 

Federal statistical activities are charac- 
terized by extreme decentralization, not in 
the geographic sense, but in the sense of be- 
ing distributed among various departments 


mittee on Appropriations of the United States Sen- 
ate, Stuart A. Rice indicated that this figure is some- 
what inflated, since “they have included people 
there who may not properly be included,” such as 
janitors and other nonprofessional employees in the 
statistical agencies (Hearings, Independent Offices 
Appropriations, 1951, Pp. 415)- 

7 Testimony of Philip M. Hauser, acting director 
of the Bureau of the Census, Hearings on Depart- 
ment of Commerce Appropriations, 1951, House of 
Representatives, p. 1378. 

§ Mills and Long, op. cit., Appendix D and n. y. 
This is, of course, a very arbitrary figure, dependent 
on one’s definition of an agency. Is the Department 
of Commerce one agency or seven agencies? (see 
Rice, loc. cit.). 

9 A. F. Burns, Foreword to Mills and Long, op. cit., 
p. viii. A general description of the federal statistical 
system is contained in Statistical Services of the Unit- 
ed States Government, prepared by, and available 
from, the Division of Statistical Standards, Bureau 
of the Budget, Washington 25, D.C. (August 29, 
1947). This report also includes a bibliography of 
principal periodical statistical publications. See also 
P. M. Hauser and W. R. Leonard, Government Sta- 
listics for Business Use (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1946). 


and agencies of the government. Originally, 
this was more or less an accident, the neces- 
sary consequence of the cumulative effect of 
numerous independent acts of legislation. 
However, with reference to more recent 
years, decentralization can be said to be a 
matter of policy, as numerous and repeated 
proposals looking toward centralization 
have been analyzed and rejected by execu- 
tive agencies, Congress, and such bodies as 
the Hoover Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. 
Decentralization of some kind is inevitable 
because of thediverse functions of the admin- 
istrative agencies producing statistics. Omit- 
ting for the moment the co-ordinating agen- 
cy for the federal statistical system, we may 
distinguish four major types of agencies that 
collect, process, or analyze statistics which 
serve some purpose other than the purely 
operative, administrative functions of the 
agencies themselves. These are (1) public 
purpose collection agencies, with or without 
analytical duties—for example, the Bureau 
of the Census, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the National Office of Vital Statistics; 
(2) analysis, research, and service agencies— 
for example, the Office of International 
Trade, the Office of Business Economics, the 
Division of Research and Statistics of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System; (3) administrative and regulatory 
agencies—for example, the Weather Bureau, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Public 
Health Service, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; and (4) statistical methods agencies, 
such as the Statistical Engineering Labora- 
tory of the National Bureau of Standards. 
The number of agencies in each of these 
categories is given in Table 1.’° This table 
demonstrates the significant fact that a 
large part of federal statistics is collected as 
a by-product of administrative operations. 
An income tax return is fundamentally an 
administrative document, yet it is the basis 

10 Based on Mills and Long, op. cit., Table 2, pp. 


9-15. These, again, must be considered very ar- 
bitrary figures. See comments in n. 8 above. 
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of important statistics on size and sources of 
incomes. It has been estimated that an aver- 
age of three-quarters of federal statistics are 
collected by administrative, regulatory, and 
enforcement agencies." 


TABLE 1 
Type of Agency No. 
Analysis, research, and service........ 8 
Administrative and regulatory........ 35 
Statestical methods. I 


A decentralized statistical system re- 
quires co-ordination if unnecessary duplica- 
tion, inconsistencies, and improper emphasis 
are to be avoided. Attempts at statistical 
coordination in the federal government go 
back to 1908.7 But the real turning point in 
co-ordination took place in 1933, with the 
creation of the Central Statistical Board. 
The present co-ordinating agency is the Di- 
vision of Statistical Standards of the Bureau 
of the Budget, which took over the functions 
of the Central Statistical Board. In Decem- 
ber, 1942, Congress added to the Bureau of 
the Budget responsibility for administration 
of the Federal Reports Act, which forbids 
federal agencies, with some exceptions, to 
collect information on identical forms from 
ten or more respondents, unless they have 
submitted their plans and forms to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and have received its ap- 
proval. 

Co-ordination has been defined by Stuart 
A. Rice as “the detailed adaptation to each 
other of two or more statistical inquiries 
that are related in purposes, methods, 
sources of data, results, or the use of their 
findings.”’*3 The general approach of the Di- 
vision of Statistical Standards has been to 
exercise its responsibilities as much as pos- 
sible on a co-operative basis, to help the fed- 
eral statistical agencies to help themselves 


t Mills and Long (zbid., p. 68) place this estimate 
at go per cent. 

12 Ibid., Table 7, pp. 70-72. 

13 Hearings on Independent Offices Appropriations, 
1951, Subcommittee of the Committee on A ppropria- 
tions, United States Senate, 81st Congress, p. 409. The 
printed text reads ‘‘adoption. .. .” 
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by offering advice, setting standards, pro- 
viding leadership, keeping interested parties 
informed of one another’s activities, and en- 
couraging agencies to set up their own inter- 
nal co-ordination units.’4 Within this frame- 
work it has developed a positive program of 
adapting inquiries to meet the largest pos- 
sible number of requirements, promulgating 
standard definitions, relating statistical pro- 
grams to one another, developing standards 
for publication of statistical data, insuring 
the application of the most efficient statisti- 
cal techniques, etc. It is recognized that co- 
ordination cannot be achieved by fiat, but 
much has been accomplished, I believe, by 
the Division of Statistical Standards. Never- 
theless, I concur in the opinion of the Hoo- 
ver Commission Task Force that co-ordina- 
tion is at present incomplete and that efforts 
should be made to effect a higher degree 
than is now achieved.'s 

One of the most important developments 
in the last three decades has been the crea- 
tion of a permanent corps of well-trained 
statisticians. It was not so long ago that the 
number of professionally classified statisti- 
cians on the regular staff of the Bureau of 
the Census could be counted on one’s fingers. 
Today they number in the hundreds. Gov- 
ernment statisticians have pioneered in the 
improvement of sampling techniques; they 
have led in the sharpening of statistical con- 


™4 On the latter point see E. T. Crowder, “Cen- 
tralized Internal Control of Data Collection by Fed- 
eral Agencies,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, XXXIX (June, 1944), 155-64. 


8 Mills and Long, op. cit., pp. 95-96. Section 103 
of the Budgeting and Accounting Procedures Act of 
1950 (Public Law 784) provides: ‘‘The President, 
through the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, is 
authorized and directed to develop programs and is- 
sue regulations and orders for the improved gather- 
ing, compiling, analyzing, publishing, and dissemi- 
nating of statistical information for any purpose by 
the various agencies in the executive branch of the 
Government. Such regulations and orders shall be 
adhered to by such agencies.” The House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments in 
its report on the bill (HR Report 2556 [81st Cong., 
2d sess.!’ notes that this section is intended to be in 
addition to, and not substitution for, the existing 
authority of the Bureau of the Budget with respect 
to government statistics and reporting activities. 
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cepts and in the creation of accepted stand- 
ard definitions; they have shown a com- 
mendable experimental spirit in their ap- 
proach to survey design. High professional 
standards prevail. 

Federal statistics are far from perfect, 
and some are better than others. I shall con- 
fine my remarks to two sample areas, name- 
ly, morbidity and educational statistics, 
wherein there is room for improvement. 

The United States Public Health Service 
receives weekly and monthly morbidity re- 
ports from states and weekly reports from 
approximately eighty-seven cities of more 
than 10,000 population. These data are nec- 
essarily limited in scope by the state laws 
and regulations relating to the reporting of 
illness. Only about eleven of the common 
communicable diseases are notifiable in all 
the states. Statistics on diseases that are not 
regularly notifiable are obviously incom- 
plete. Even with respect to notifiable dis- 
eases, there are variations among the states 
in the degree of completeness. Underreport- 
ing is evident in such diseases as malaria, 
pellagra, pneumonia, and tuberculosis. Mor- 
bidity statistics are so poor that, with re- 
spect to such diseases as dysentery, encepha- 
litis, pneumonia, and Rocky Mountain spot- 
ted fever, there are more reported cases of 
deaths from the disease than there are re- 
ported cases of illness. In such instances the 
mortality figure is substituted for the mor- 
bidity statistic. To the uninitiated, the im- 
pression is given that all cases are fatal. 

It must be recognized that a major diffi- 
culty in obtaining reliable morbidity statis- 
tics lies in the degree of accuracy of diagno- 
ses. Variations in morbidity rates through 
time may reflect developments in medical 
knowledge or new skill in diagnosis rather 
than changes in the incidence of the diseases. 
Happily, the National Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics has under way a systematic program 
for the improvement of morbidity reporting. 

The statistical program of the Office of 
Education has been pursued on fairly iden- 
tical lines for approximately thirty years. 
Major emphasis has been placed on enrol- 
ment, attendance, personnel, and financial 


statistics. The method almost exclusively 
empioyed has been to submit a detailed mail 
questionnaire to the complete universe of 
respondents and then to tabulate whatever 
returns are available by a given date. For 
the most part, hand tabulations have been 
used. This approach has resulted in tabula- 
tions based on incomplete returns from an 
unknown body of respondents and in un- 
usually long delays in publication. For ex- 
ample, the biennial statistical report of city 
school systems for the years 1941-42 was 
distributed thirty-six months after the ini- 
tial mailing of the schedule. By June 1, 1949, 
only one chapter of the Biennial Survey for 
1945-46 had been published. It is generally 
recognized that the final published statistics 
appear too late to be used for administrative 
purposes and have chiefly historical interest. 
Some of these limitations have been over- 
come recently by the introduction of modern 
sampling techniques and modern tabulating 
procedures. But the statistical work of the 
Office of Education is still, in many respects, 
unsatisfactory. 

The federal statistical system is, on the 
whole, one that social scientists can view 
with professional pride. Important adminis- 
trators have given recognition to the value 
of services performed by statisticians in the 
federal government. For example, the heads 
of the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics were among the highly se- 
lect group of federal employees to be award- 
ed the highest possible civil service grade 
(GS 18), and their three deputies were 
among the seventy-five employees awarded 
the next highest classification (GS 17). 

What are the major functions of the fed- 
eral statistical system? The question may be 
answered by presenting a brief typology of 
major research functions fulfilled by govern- 
ment research and statistical programs." It 
should be borne in mind that this is only one 

6 This typology was originally prepared for the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia Uni- 
versity (see R. K. Merton, “The Expert and Re- 


search in Applied Social Science” [November, 1947], 
pp. 25-27). (Mimeographed.) 
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of several possible classifications, but one 
that is useful in relating research activities 
to specific administrative problems. Ex- 
amples are drawn largely from surveys in- 
volving quantitative data generally, rather 
than statistics as narrowly conceived. 

This typology of research activities is an 
ideal construct intended to indicate the va- 
rieties of research situations which may shed 
light on administrative problems. It is recog- 
nized that any particular administrative 
problem will involve a multiplicity of types 
of research activities. In fact, one of the 
functions of the researcher is to indicate to 
the administrator the particular contribu- 
tion that each of the types can render to the 
solution of the administrative problem. For 
example, a defense department is faced with 
the problem of insuring a certain level of 
volunteer recruitment deemed necessary for 
our national defense. Research bearing on 
this problem might include an analysis of 
the actual rates of volunteering, an analysis 
of the types of persons volunteering, a study 
of the resistances to recruitment (diagnostic 
research), the determining of the effective- 
ness of literature and educational and propa- 
ganda materials relating to recruitment, of 
the lecture method, of personal interview 
and other recruiting devices (evaluative 
studies), with, finally, forecasts of the rate 
of recruitment from studies of career inten- 
tions of high-school Seniors, and the like 
(prognostic study). 


I. DIAGNOSTIC STUDIES 


Diagnostic research studies are those un- 
dertaken to determine what the factors are in 
a particular situation; what, if anything, is 
going wrong; why the development is taking 
place; whether certain standards of per- 
formance or standards of well-being are be- 
ing achieved; whether protests and com- 
plaints are warranted. Particular types of 
diagnostic survey are to discover the follow- 
ing data. 

A. The magnitude and extent of a problem. 
—A survey was undertaken to determine 
the actual dietary practices of various 
groups of the population to determine how 
serious are deficiencies of diet."7 
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B. Changes and trends in the seriousness of 
the problem.—A survey may have indicated 
that, in response to a particular educational 
campaign, people were using adequate 
amounts of vitamin C in their diet. How per- 
manent is this change in food habits? 

C. Differential aspects of the problem.— 
Many statistical surveys, particularly in so- 
ciological areas, involve breakdowns by age, 
sex, race, and region to determine the differ- 
ential aspects of the problem. For example, 
during the 1949 recession it was important 
to determine whether unemployment was 
particularly high in specific areas and what 
occupational groups were especially af- 
fected. 


II, PROGNOSTIC STUDIES 


The prognostic studies involve the fore- 
casting of behavior and trends in order to 
anticipate and plan for future needs. It may 
be important to determine how large an or- 
ganization may be needed in a given pro- 
gram. It may be necessary to determine the 
funds required to carry out a particular pro- 
gram. For example, funds for tuberculosis 
control must be based on a prediction of the 
number of persons who may be afflicted with 
disease in the coming year; funds for venere- 
al disease control must be based on a predic- 
tion of the number of persons requiring 
treatment. The planning of public assistance 
programs is based on the general economic 
level of the country, the number of depend- 
ent children and aged requiring aid, etc. 
Prognostic research has become particularly 
important in connection with the require- 
ments of the Employment Act of 1946, 
which requires prediction of the general 
state of the economy for the ensuing year. 
The results of this type of research are found 
in the reports of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

A. Predicting behavior from stated inten- 
tions.—In order properly to plan its program 
with respect to educational benefits of vet- 
erans, the Veterans Administration in co- 


‘7 For a survey of the extent of disabling illness 
see T. D. Woolsey, ‘‘Estimates of Disabling Illness 
Prevalence in the U.S.,” Public Health Reports, 
LXV, No. 6 (February 10, 1950), 163-84. 
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operation with the War Department under- 
took to predict the number of demobilized 
soldiers who might go to school or take on- 
the-job training. This was done by means of 
a survey of postwar plans of demobilized 
G.I.’s. 

B. Predicting behavior from stated predic- 
tions.—In certain instances it is possible to 
predict actual behavior from the stated pre- 
dictions of persons involved. For example, 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port of the 80th Congress attempted to pre- 
dict whether or not there would be a depres- 
sion or recession by means of a study of the 
expectations of farmers, workers, and busi- 
nessmen. 

C. Predicting needs by trend analysis.— 
Projections of trends, extrapolations, exten- 
sion of cyclical movements, and other types 
of trend analysis are used extensively to de- 
termine movements of wages, prices, unem- 
ployment, and related economic character- 
istics. Similarly, studies of trends in births 
and deaths, differential fertility, and other 
demographic characteristics can be used to 
determine needs for schools for different age 
groups in the next decades. Housing needs 
may be predicted by the analysis of birth 
and marriage rates and trends in size of 
families. Urban and community planning 
generally requires predictions of population 
growth and movement. 

D. Predicting behavior from analysis of 
motivation.—Intensive interviewing, as de- 
veloped, for example, by the Department of 
Agriculture, has made possible the predic- 
tion of behavior from a study of motivation. 
A study of reactions of housewives to infor- 
mation about nutrition and diet included 
questions for the purpose of discovering why 
women did or did not make changes in their 
family food practices. By probing for moti- 
vation, it was possible to predict which ap- 
peals would be most effective in getting 
housewives to revise their practices. Inten- 
sive analysis of motives played a large role in 
the studies of war-bond purchases and in the 
national survey of liquid assets. This latter 
survey is now a general survey of consumer 
finances. It may have been instrumental in 
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revising the opinions of many economists 
who were predicting a severe depression 
after World War II."® 


Ill. DIFFERENTIAL PROGNOSTIC STUDIES 


Frequently, administrators are faced with 
the problem of determining which of several 
equally desirable or feasible policies should 
be adopted. It is important that the alterna- 
tives be sharply defined and clearly stated. 
One of the functions of research is to aid the 
administrator in clarifying the possible al- 
ternatives and in setting up the type of re- 
search which will permit the appropriate 
evaluation of the alternatives. 

A. Prediction of consequences of the alter- 
natives.—It is often necessary to determine 
in advance the public reactions to alterna- 
tive proposals. Which of the proposals will 
be supported and by what groups? Which 
will encounter resistances, and what types of 
resistance can one anticipate? For example, 
it may be necessary purely in terms of sup- 
ply and distribution to impose rationing 
controls, but it would be important to know 
how the public feels about rationing. When 
Mr. Baruch testified before a Senate com- 
mittee on the imposition of total mobiliza- 
tion controls, a major concern of the mem- 
bers of the Senate committee was “how all- 
out mobilization could be sold to the Amer- 
ican people.” Obviously, it is necessary to 
know how the public feels about the limited 
program advocated by President Truman 
and the total program recommended by Mr. 
Baruch. During World War II, the OPA was 
faced with the problem of deciding whether 
to break its pledge not to cancel ration cur- 
rency when changed circumstances made 
cancellation imperative.'® 

B. Analysis of behavior consequences of al- 
ternatives (theoretical and hypothetical 
studies).—In the field of psychological war- 
fare it is essential to know how the target 


"8 For a description of the methodology of this 
survey see “Methods of the Survey of Consumer 
Finances,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1950, pp. 
795-809. 

t9 See J. A. Kershaw and H. Alpert, ‘The Invali- 
dation of Food Ration Currency, December, 1944,” 
Journal of Social Issues, III (fall, 1947), 40-48. 
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will respond to alternative types of propa- 
ganda appeals. The United States, for ex- 
ample, during World War II, was faced with 
the question: “Should we in our psychologi- 
cal warfare materials insult the Japanese em- 
peror?” Social scientists conducted studies 
to determine the impact on Japanese morale 
of radio and pamphlet materials which in- 
volved insulting the emperor. It was con- 
cluded that insulting the Japanese emperor 
would heighten Japanese morale and stiffen 
resistance to the enemy.”° 

C. Experimental studies —Experimenta- 
tion is desirable where it is possible actually 
to test the consequences of the proposed al- 
ternatives. Three types of experimental 
situations may be mentioned. (1) Pretesting 
the comprehensibility and effectiveness of 
informational, propaganda, educational, and 
administrative materials. For example, the 
Treasury Department, before issuing revi- 
sions of the income tax rates, found it help- 
ful to pretest the alternative modes of pre- 
paring the forms and of asking the necessary 
questions. The development of the “short 
return” was one of the consequences of this 
pretesting. (2) Testing proposals in limited 
areas or involving limited groups of people. 
During the war, it was found necessary to 
devise rapid methods of teaching foreign 
languages. Pretesting permitted the evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of the new method. 
(3) Setting up experimental situations with 
control groups to determine consequences of 
alternatives. This is the most rigorous type 
of experimental situation. It was used ef- 
fectively by the War Department in analyz- 
ing the effectiveness of various types of mo- 
tion pictures, reading materials, and broad- 
casting scripts.” 


IV. EVALUATIVE STUDIES 


Research can play an important role in 
appraising the effectiveness of administra- 
tive programs. 

A. Assessing effectiveness of information in 
propaganda campaigns.—Two important 
wartime studies of this type were the analy- 

20 Details of this survey are reported in A. H. 


Leighton, Human Relations in a Changing World 
(New York: E. P. Dutton Co., 1949). 


sis of the effectiveness of anti-inflation drives 
(OWI) and the effectiveness of war-bond 
drives (Department of Agriculture and 
Treasury Department). At present the Pub- 
lic Health Service has a systematic program 
for the evaluation of its informational and 
educational materials.” 

B. Auditing effectiveness of distribution of 
materials.—At one time, the OWI distribut- 
ed government posters through local Boy 
Scout groups. A study was undertaken to 
determine whether posters were properly 
displayed where intended. It was found that 
this was not an effective method of distribu- 
tion, and it was abandoned, at considerable 
saving of expense to the federal government. 

C. Statistical evaluation of benefits from a 
particular program.—The Office of Educa- 
tion has made studies to determine the effec- 
tiveness of wartime training programs. The 
Social Security Administration has under- 
taken statistical analysis of the impact of 
various programs on recipients. 


V. GENERAL PURPOSE STUDIES 


In addition to research undertaken in rela- 
tion to immediate administrative problems, 
there is need for the gathering of data of a 
general purpose or general background na- 
ture. Such information becomes useful in a 
continuing operation and is generally pro- 
vided by means of extensive censuses or gen- 
eral indexes. 

A. General censuses.—Census of popula- 
tion, housing, minerals, business, manufac- 
turing, distribution, etc. 

B. Indexes.—Wholesale and retail price 
indexes, index of industrial production, 
prices paid to and by farmers, consumer 
prices, retail sales, index of mineral produc- 
tion, etc. 

C. General information to inform the citi- 
zenry.—It is assumed that in a democracy 
the general public has available to it certain 
background facts, on the basis of which in- 


2t See C. I. Hovland and others, Experiments in 
Mass Communication (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1949). 

22 See A. L. Knutson, “Evaluation of Educational 
Films during the Production Process,” Public Opin- 
ton Quarterly, XIV (spring, 1950), 144-45. 
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telligent decisions of public policy may be 
made or public performance evaluated. For 
example, How does one community compare 
with other communities of comparable size 
with respect to per capita expenditures on 
health, education, and similar functions? 
What is the voting record of an elected rep- 
resentative? Data on election returns, on 
local governmental budgets, on school at- 
tendance, morbidity and mortality rates, 
and similar types of information may be in- 
cluded here. 


VI. METHODOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Methodological studies are research on 
research and statistical methods. At the mo- 
ment, it is increasingly realized that we need 
to know much more about the social-psycho- 
logical aspects of data collection, question- 
naire design, enumerator bias, and response 
analysis. Under the leadership of Morris 
Hansen, the Bureau of the Census has 
launched an experimental and response re- 
search program which is concerned with 
such important problems as the potentiali- 
ties of self-enumeration techniques, the im- 
provement of response rates, the effects of 
randomization of assignments of enumera- 
tors, and similar problems.?3 In connection 
with the revision of the surveys of consumer 
expenditures involved in the Consumer 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, experimental research has been under- 
taken into such problems as the relative er- 
rors involved in using diary as against recall 
methods of learning expenditures, the validi- 
ty of questions regarding “usual” buying 
patterns, and the effects of question word- 
ing.74 


VII. STUDIES MADE IN LIEU OF ACTION 


Unfortunately, studies are sometimes un- 
dertaken for the purposes of delaying action. 
Knowing that it will take a long time before 

23 For a general statement of this program see 
P. M. Hauser, “Some Aspects of Methodological Re- 
search in the 1950 Census,” Public Opinion Quarter- 
ly, XIV (spring, 1950), 5-13. 

34 See “Revision of the Consumers’ Price Index,” 
Monthly Labor Review, LXXI1 (July, 1950), 129-32. 
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survey results can be made available, an of- 
ficial, wishing a delay, simply proposes a de- 
tailed study of the matter at hand. Instances 
will quickly come to mind. 

This bird’s-eye view of the major func- 
tions of statistics and quantitative research 
has emphasized exclusively the relation of 
statistics to administrative decision-making 
processes. This is undoubtedly where the 
emphasis belongs, if we think in terms of 
statistics as a tool at the service of the 
agents of the American public. But one 
ought not to close without at least mention- 
ing the historical function of statistics as the 
record of the nation’s growth and develop- 
ment, as remembrances of things past,?5 or 
the contributions of statistics to the con- 
tinued progress of economic and social theo- 
ry. Sociologists have a vested interest in the 
fullest possible production of the highest 
possible quality of statistical information, 
for statistics are the raw materials of the so- 
cial sciences, the guideposts to hypotheses, 
the proving ground of theory. 

Both in the Biometric Laboratory at 
University College in London and in the So- 
cial Science Building at the University. of 
Chicago, students are constantly reminded 
of the famousdictum of Lord Kelvin: “When 
you can measure what you are speaking 
about and express it in numbers you know 
something about it, but when you cannot 
measure it, when you cannot express it in 
numbers, your knowledge is of a meager and 
unsatisfactory kind.” Lord Kelvin unques- 
tionably overstated his case, first, by ignor- 
ing progress made through qualitative 
studies and, second, by failing to note that 
numbers are sterile unless they are brought 
into relation with one another in terms of 
some meaningful system. But he undoubted- 
ly expressed the spirit of the statistician: to 
erect solid foundations of fact where once 
stood jerry-built notions and meager and 
unsatisfactory ideas. 


U.S. BuREAU OF THE BUDGET 


2s See Historical Statistics of the United States, 
1789-1945 (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1949). 


THE STRANGER AND THE CITY 


JULIE MEYER 


ABSTRACT 


In- and outsiders conceive of the modern city as a conglomerate of strangers, the individuals being anony- 
mous and traditions and conventions lacking. Social relations are governed by the two divergent aims of 
avoiding identity and establishing cells of community. Unlike that of the rooted community, the orientation 
of the city is to time and not to place. Consequently, the traditional social order disintegrates, and new 
groups, which are not classes, emerge. This urban development will spread from the city to the country and 


change the ways of life and patterns of values. 


This paper attempts to apply the socio- 
logical concept of the stranger to that of the 
city. The city under consideration is the 
modern metropolis as we know it in the 
Western world. 

The concept of the stranger’ will be used 
here in its broadest sense. In its original 
narrow meaning it is based on locality. The 
native is one who is rooted in a given place. 
The stranger is a migrant, and even if he 
settles down, he remains a migrant by back- 
ground. The native’s family can be identi- 
fied, and so can his individual past ex- 
perience. 

Nothing is known about the stranger’s 
ancestry and his individual past, and the 
unknown as such is strange. He may tell 
the story of his own people and life, but this 
self-identification is different from that 
gained by mutually shared experience. 
Deviation from the values established in a 
given place does not necessarily change the 
native into a stranger. The man with the 
bad background, the criminal, is known to 
the neighbors, his ways are familiar to them. 
In about 1848 two neighboring towns in 
Germany had an interesting correspondence. 
The one told the other that they had caught 
a thief and politely asked for permission to 
hang him on the gallows owned by the other 
town. Whereupon this town’s fathers refused 
the request because, as they wrote, ‘“‘we have 
built these gallows for our own beloved native 
sons only.” 

On the other hand, acceptance of estab- 
lished values does not change the stranger 

‘For a recent discussion of the problem see an 


article by Dr. Alfred Schuetz in the American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIX, 499-507. 


into a native. Even if he shares more and 
more experiences with the others, the un- 
known part of his life differentiates him 
from that of the people who are rooted. He 
may find himself an equal at one time and 
a partial stranger at another, but there still 
lurks the possibility of his being again the 
total stranger, either by the attitude of 
others toward him or by his own attitude 
toward them or by both together, as the 
situation arises. 

In its broader meaning the concept of the 
stranger connotes a relation of remoteness 
to any field in which people can be rooted, 
such as the community of the family, a given 
culture, or a faith. It can mean total or rela- 
tive remoteness; it can be permanent or 
changing in its degree. The stranger can be 
an immigrant or an emigrant, one who has 
come or one who has left, but not necessari- 
ly in the physical meaning of the word. A 
man can become a stranger in his own 
family, a stranger in his own country. The 
stranger can be a stranger because he is not 
accepted or because he does not accept. 
The total stranger of the latter type is the 
one who for his way of life takes his own 
guidance only and refuses either to be 
guided by others or to guide them. The 
American language has the word ‘‘maver- 
ick” for this kind of man, the strong animal 
that has left the herd. This indicates that 
the stranger is not always considered an in- 
ferior or one who is discriminated against.” 

The concept of the stranger must not be 
confused with that of the outsider. The 

2 There is, however, a tendency to ascribe indi- 


vidual characteristics of strangers to the whole 
group from which they come and to do so by singling 
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stranger is an outsider, but not every out- 
sider is a stranger. Outsiders and insiders 
differ from each other with regard to the 
specific traits that each has developed apart 
from those that all men have in common. 
Whether or not the outsider is a stranger 
depends on the respective emphasis put on 
difference and commonness in his relation- 
ship to the insiders. Mutual awareness of the 
difference and commonness is generally 
present in this relationship, but the deter- 
mining circumstance is which of the two is 
considered basic and which accidental. For 
instance, in the case of the outsider who is 
called in to investigate a problem or to 
arbitrate a dispute, the emphasis is on his 
being basically the same person as the 
others. Their views and judgment are 
marred because they are too close to the 
scene and too involved in it. But for this 
accident, they would see and decide things 
as clearly as any third person. Therefore, a 
third person has to be selected whose re- 
moteness from the situation guarantees his 
objectivity. He can function as the foremost 
among equals and understand their prob- 
lem, and his interpretation of the problem 
can be understood and accepted by them. 

In the case of the stranger, however, the 
emphasis is on his being a person unlike 
those he approaches. In this relationship 
differences in views and judgment, in ap- 
pearance and mores, are considered to be 
basic, impairing mutual understanding. The 
area of likeness is considered negligible and 
accidental. It is true that the selection of an 
outsider to function as a third person does 
not rest solely on his being an outsider but 
also on his personal prestige as known to 
those who select him. But absence of 
prestige is not what characterizes an out- 
sider as a stranger. The stranger also can 
enjoy prestige and be called upon for that— 
the classical case of the healer—and be all 
the more a stranger. 

The problem of the stranger was dis- 


out the one with the highest personal qualities in the 
case of groups which are considered superior and the 
one with the lowest in the case of those considered 
inferior. 
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covered by modern sociology? and has been 
discussed mainly in sociological terms. The 
problem of the modern city or, in our case, 
of the metropolis has found many interpre- 
tations; and historic, legal, biological, an- 
thropological, and social-work concepts 
make it necessary to emphasize that socio- 
logically the city can be explained only in 
terms of social action. (The term “‘social ac- 
tion’’ will be used here in the sense of Max 
Weber; i.e., social action, that is, any human 
behavior—acting, tolerating, not acting—is 
an action which, according to its meaning, 
is related to the actions of others or, ac- 
cording to the concept of the actor, is related 
to the action of others. In its course it is 
oriented toward the behavior of others.) 
The concept of the stranger seems essential 
for understanding the orientation and de- 
termination of such action and the interac- 
tion between city and country. This, of 
course, does not imply that the complex 
problem can be unraveled solely on the basis 
of this concept of the stranger. The concept 
is only an isolated agent among the many 
which constitute the phenomenon of the 
city. 

The city is conceived by insiders and out- 
siders as a conglomerate of strangers, of 
people who do not know one another, who 
have no identity but must seek to acquire 
it in order to emerge from anonymity. 
Walls between and in houses not only sepa- 
rate the neighbors’ homes but also the men- 
tal communications between the people, 
who are inhabitants and not neighbors. 

There exist, however, in every city—be it 
London, Paris, Rome, New York, or San 
Francisco—districts or streets which are 
neighborhoods in the true meaning of the 
word, where people know one another, are 
identified by a definite local status, and 
present in themselves little societies with 
marked social stratification and a recogniz- 
able public opinion. The arrival of the wash- 
ing machine in apartment houses sometimes 
has changed tenants from strangers into 


3 Jurisprudence has dealt from time immemorial 
with some cases of the stranger, notably with the 
foreigner and the heretic, but not with the problem 
as such. 
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neighbors. Women gather around the wash- 
ing machine as they once did around the 
village well, exchange gossip, develop leader- 
ship and followings; and not infrequently a 
hierarchy of power, influence, and prestige 
emerges from the laundering womenfolk, 
transforming an apartment house into an 
organized society of women. In all this, 
people are conscious of belonging together 
because they live in the same place and 
orient their social action toward this con- 
sciousness. Such districts, streets, and 
houses are scattered cells of community, 
whose existence, however, does not make 
the city. The city cannot be understood as 
the aggregate of such communities, as a big 
town of many towns or a big village of many 
villages. This assumption, however, still 
plays a vital role in political campaigns, 
under election systems established before 
the great cities came into existence. In New 
York City, for instance, a candidate’s resi- 
dence and duration of residence in his dis- 
trict, the question of whether he sends his 
children to a public school there or to a 
private school outside, are issues raised by 
friend or foe. 

If people are conscious of the city in 
which they live and orient their social ac- 
tions toward this consciousness—as they 
cannot fail to do—the concept of the con- 
glomerate of strangers generates actions in 
two divergent directions: first, actions based 
on the desire to preserve anonymity, not to 
become identifiable, to remain a stranger 
among strangers; and, second, actions based 
on the desire to overcome strangeness, to be 
recognized by others and to recognize them, 
to be rooted. 

The first kind of action is very obvious 
in the case of people who want to disappear. 
This is the attraction which the city exer- 
cises for the professional criminal. Organ- 
ized crime can hide out only in the wilder- 
ness of a sparsely populated countryside or 
in the wilderness of a densely populated 
city. But only in the city can an underworld 
take shape that is larger in scope than organ- 
ized crime, as it includes both the criminals 
and those engaged in illegal and antisocial 
practices. It is more than an organized 


group. It is a well-stratified society made 
invisible to the outsider by the anonymity 
in which the conglomerate of strangers veils 
the individual. 

Less conspicuous but more significant is 
the same course of action taken by those 
who value being strangers among strangers 
for the sake of freedom. As, under feudal- 
ism, the city freed from the bonds of servi- 
tude the man who reached it, so the modern 
city offers freedom from the bondage of the 
neighbors’ watchfulness, the conventions of 
class, and the demands of public opinion, 
which shackle the individual everywhere 
else. 

The second kind of social action, based 
on the desire to overcome strangeness, is 
obvious in the significance which an as- 
sociation frequently has for its members in 
the city. It expresses itself in the related 
phenomenon that city associations more 
often than others may adopt characteristic 
features of community, at least for some 
periods of their existence. The word “as- 
sociation” is used here in its ordinary mean- 
ing, such as one finds in the Classified 
Telephone Directory. It is then a social rela- 
tionship, oriented toward a specific interest, 
be it material or ideological. This association 
is motivated by rational considerations and 
is organized on the basis of rules that bind 
the members. In contrast to it, a community 
in its common meaning is a social relation- 
ship, which is oriented toward the feeling 
of its members of belonging together and is 
held together by this feeling. In spite of the 
emotional character of any community, ra- 
tional devices may be used in order to evoke 
this feeling and to keep its flame burning. 
Community and stranger exclude each other 
by their very meaning. The stranger who is 
accepted by a community ceases to be a 
stranger. On the other hand, the stranger 
who is accepted by an association may still 
remain a stranger to those with whom he 
shares the same interest, be it in a world 
union or in stamp-collecting. On the meeting 
grounds of the association he may be an 
esteemed member whose individual contri- 
bution is valued, whose voice is heard, 
whose advice is sought. Outside its walls, 
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however, all doors that are open to the other 
members may be closed to him and his 
family. 

On the other hand, membership in an 
association may be the channel which leads 
the stranger into the community and trans- 
forms him from one who lives in our midst to 
one who belongs to us. In the city, among 
the conglomerate of strangers, acceptance in 
an association very often means for the 
individual that he emerges from the anony- 
mous conglomerate, that he is part of some- 
thing, identified and identifiable by it. This 
social relationship by association can ac- 
quire this meaning for him because all the 
others with whom he joins are in the same 
situation. In such a case, association around 
a common interest tends to shift orientation 
from the objective interest to the subjective 
social relationship, to become the pivot for 
all actions of its members. The presence in 
the city of many competing interests, how- 
ever, acts as a centrifugal force and, as a 
rule, prevents associations of this kind from 
developing into established communities. 
They are temporary substitutes for com- 
munity. 

In other situations, that of the small and 
middle town, for instance, the same shift of 
orientation can occur. Here, however, the 
orientation toward the social relationship 
as such is not motivated by the desire to be 
identified but by the fact that the individual 
is identified, that he has a given status in 
the community, and that convention and 
public opinion in this community tie status 
to membership in given associations. 

The difference between city and noncity 
associations is less marked in this country, 
a nation of immigrants, than in other coun- 
tries. Perhaps some of the unique features 
in the history of the American labor move- 
ment can be partially explained by the de- 
scribed relationship between the stranger 
and the association. Its character is prag- 
matic and is combined with a strong feeling 
of brotherhood. The American trade-union 
gave identification to the worker who came 
as a stranger to this country and, with it, a 
definite status in society. The trade-union 
became the community to which he be- 
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longed. In other countries the labor move- 
ment needed an ideology in order to unify 
its members and to be a representative of 
the workers as individuals and not only that 
of their economic interests. Furthermore, 
the fact that the American trade-union 
served as a means of identification for its 
members worked in the direction of preserv- 
ing status by excluding all those whose 
lower status could decrease the prestige of 
the union. This may be one of the factors 
which preserved the identification of the 
American labor movement with the skilled 
workers and maintained the aristocracy of 
labor for a much longer period of time than 
was the case with trade-unions in other 
countries. 

If people orient their actions toward the 
concept of the conglomerate of strangers in 
a positive and in a negative direction, does 
it mean that in the course of such actions 
they remain necessarily and actually stran- 
gers to one another? Or can an area of like- 
ness develop, different from any other area 
in which people are alike? Can city people 
recognize one another as city people, as peo- 
ple who thereby “belong,” and, in turn, be 
recognized as city people by outsiders? True, 
the social relationship which constitutes the 
city does not involve any consciousness or 
awareness of common roots, be it in a given 
place or in any area which can be clearly cir- 
cumscribed. 

In characterizing the stranger, Georg 
Simmel points out that, historically and 
essentially, the stranger is not ‘the owner 
of landed property” or in the figurative 
meaning of this term that the stranger’s 
“substance of life” is not “fixed” either to 
an actual or to an ideal place in the society 
which surrounds him.‘ This absence of 
boundaries, however, evidently offers a 
unique opportunity of action; the conglom- 
erate, by its very concept, presents to each 
and all unlimited possibilities of orientation. 
All the resulting diversified actions and rela- 
tionships contain one common basic ele- 
ment: they are dominated by a particular 
orientation toward time. The rooted com- 

4Georg Simmel, Soziologie (Leipzig, 
pp. 686-87. 


1908), 
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munity directs action primarily toward 
place. Time plays a part only in so far as it is 
“inclosed” in place as the periods in which 
its established values and ways have been 
formed. Time is connected to place by the 
past, and this connection serves as yard- 
stick for the present and the future. 

The city, on the other hand, directs 
action primarily toward time. The one thing 
that people have in common is the experi- 
ence of the present and the expectation of 
future experiences which, like the present 
ones, cannot be “‘inclosed”’ in the place from 
which the stranger came.s They are never- 
theless his and thus constantly enlarge and 
transform his very substance of life. Thus 
place, as the spot where this constant 
transformation happensto him, becomes sub- 
ordinated to time. 

City people consequently conceive of 
themselves as those who are “ahead of 
things,” the bearers of things to come, 
more advanced than the outsiders and 
knowing more than they. The underlying 
feeling is one of marching with time, and, in 
its intensity and power to determine the 
way of life, it equals the feeling of belonging 
to and being rooted in a place. That is, the 
city substitutes time for place as the basis 
for social relationship. He who marches with 
his time is no longer a migrant in a strange 
country but one who knows his road and his 
mates. Even those city dwellers who never 
go outside the narrow circle of home and 
working place and their immediate sur- 
roundings, who neither participate in nor 
are aware of movements and changes in the 
wider world, consider themselves superior 
to people in the country, more advanced 
and more versed in the ways of life. An ex- 
pression of this attitude is the use of the 
same word for the country dweller and the 
backward or ignorant, or despicable, man, 
such as the English ‘‘boor,” the German 
Bauer, the French villain, the Hebrew am 
ha-arez and the Chinese synonyms of— 


5 This holds true for the old city families just as 
much as for the others. They belong to the con- 
glomerate as small individual units with an indi- 
vidual past, which, as such, has not the power to 
establish generally recognized values and attitudes. 
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literally translated—‘“melon” and “sweet 
potato.” 

It is the absence of orientation toward 
place and, rather, the orientation toward 
time which makes the city the center of new 
movements. Orientation toward place means 
an established, change-resistant pattern of 
life. Orientation toward time means not 
only constant change but action in the di- 
rection of change. Nearly all national and 
international movements have originated in 
the city; and, even if the city was not their 
initiator, they gained momentum when they 
reached the city and spread from there all 
over the country or all over the world. 
Modern nationalism, probably the most 
significant movement in our time, is definite- 
ly an offspring of the city, and, when it in- 
vades a people, this people’s cities become 
the center of the new nationalism. Even 
peasant movements need the streets and 
squares of the city to gather their followers 
and to prove and show their strength. 

Orientation toward place or toward time 
probably affects the emergence or non- 
emergence of public opinion. Why is it that 
we speak of the public opinion in a country 
(public opinion in England sounds quite 
reasonable), in a geographical area, or a coun- 
ty; public opinion in the South, in Nassau 
County, in a town; but never public opinion 
in the city, in New York, London, or Paris? 
Public opinion means an opinion expressed 
on an issue and so expressed that it is con- 
sidered representative of the opinion of peo- 
ple in a given locality. Certainly, it is not 
representative because it is the opinion of a 
majority of the people in this locality but 
because it is that opinion to which the 
majority of the people will conform. If that 
is correct, then public opinion presupposes 
orientation toward place, the existence of a 
rooted community; and where these are 
absent, public opinion cannot form. To illus- 
trate the case: When the United Nations 
considered establishing itself in West- 


chester County, public opinion in Westches- 
ter was against it. When the United Nations 
finally moved to New York, this move was 
neither favored nor disapproved by public 
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opinion in the city. Public opinion simply 
did not crystallize. 

An issue which directly concerned every 
New Yorker is the increase of the 5-cent sub- 
way fare. Around this issue parties formed 
in favor or against it; one won, the other was 
defeated. In the afore-mentioned case of 
Westchester County an articulate opposi- 
tion to public opinion existed. It could, 
however, not be conceived as an opposition 
or minority party; it was a group of dissi- 
dents. This points again to the strong possi- 
bility that public opinion is dependent on 
the existence of a community in a given 
locality. In Belgium the issue of the return 
of the king has occasioned a public opinion 
in every part of the country, every county, 
town, and village—but not so in Brussels. 
The metropolis of Belgium did not develop 
a public opinion, but only parties for and 
against the return. As far as political parties 
were the core of this bipartisan division, 
their members outside Brussels became, as 
such, supporters of, or dissidents from, pub- 
lic opinion. 

Although the city has no public opinion, 
it frequently formulates the issues around 
which public opinion crystallizes in other 
places. This, of course, is related to the fact 
that the city is the center of movement. Or- 
ganized opinions in the city—partisan opin- 
ions—frequently influence public opinion 
outside, mainly through the propaganda 
devices at the city’s disposal. Summarizing, 
one may state: The city, in which, by its 
very nature, no public opinion can develop, 
functions nevertheless as the disk-thrower 
to public opinion. 

It is exactly the orientation toward time, 
the absence of roots in place and its estab- 
lished pattern, which mainly causes the re- 
sentment of the countryside against the 
city. The man from the city who approaches 
a town, a village, or a farm community is 
likely to be considered not only a stranger 
but a dangerous stranger. Consciously or un- 
consciously, the natives and neighbors are 
aware that the pulse of the city beats in 
tempo with time, that the city as such wel- 
comes change. Any city man, therefore, can 
be an agent of change and a menace to the 


established values and ways of life of the 
countryside. Moreover, if a man is not 
rooted, can one trust that what he holds 
true today he will hold true tomorrow? Con- 
sequently, the stranger from the city is sus- 
pected of belonging to the movement which 
is considered the worst threat to the estab- 
lished values and with the group which is 
most distrusted by the natives. During the 
last war, workers sent from the big cities to 
industrial war centers were quite frequently 
considered by the natives as foreigners and 
as saboteurs. Today the identification is 
with communism, which case needs no 
further illustration. The resentment has 
been strengthened by the memory of revo- 
lutionary periods when the masses from the 
city descended upon the countryside and of 
periods of misery when the same masses 
swamped the countryside as beggars. 

On the other hand, the country and es- 
pecially its towns imitate city manners and 
styles of appearance which demonstraet 
urbanity, the modern against the backward, 
the world against the backwoods. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the city’s orienta- 
tion toward time is the source of favorable 
response and acceptance as it is the source 
of resentment and rejection. Brought to its 
most general formulation, the stranger can 
be an object both of discrimination and of 
admiration to the same people and for the 
same reason, according to the aim of a 
specific social action. In our example, in the 
first case, the objective is the preservation 
of the established values and ways of life; in 
the second, the preservation of their prestige 
(not to “appear” backward or backwoodsy). 
As its masses symbolize the resented city, 
the members of its society, known to the 
country from stories and pictures, symbolize 
the favored city. 

The mention of the masses and of society 
leads us to the last point. Does the concept 
of the stranger and the orientation resulting 
from it permit a social order and, if so, 
which one? The city under consideration 
exists in a society which has been estab- 
lished on a class order. The old city, still 
oriented toward being rooted in place, 
added to this order the bourgeois class; the 
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younger city, with lesser roots and in transi- 
tion from orientation toward place to that 
toward time, added the proletarian class; 
and the modern city, oriented toward time, 
added the new middle classes, of which more 
has to be said. Classes exist in the city. Their 
individual members are conscious of their 
status in society because they belong to a 
given class, and, because of this, their status 
is recognized by others. 

Do, however, consciousness and recog- 
nition still have the same meaning for de- 
termining their social actions? Does status 
have the same significance in the city as it 
has outside? Take English society, which 
identifies the upper class with the aristoc- 
racy. The presence of the country squire in 
a village is of great significance for all its 
social relationships and has a great impact 
on the village as such. The presence of an 
aristocracy in London is of little significance 
and has no impact on the city whatsoever. 

An examination of social classes as they 
exist in the city reveals that they determine 
social relationships only so far as their mem- 
bers individually insist that they do so and, 
further, that class has lost the power to 
make its members conform to its pattern. 
Moreover, new strata of society are emerg- 
ing in the city. 

Somewhere on the top is what is called 
“society.” Although it originated probably 
as a “‘set” of the upper class, it is neither 
identical with the upper class nor affiliated 
with it. Nor is it, by any definition, a class 
by itself. The high status of its members is 
not derived from their belonging to “so- 
ciety” but rather the status of “‘society”’ is 
derived from the high economic, family, or 
professional standing of each of its members. 
All “society” as a closely knit group does is 
to publicize the status of its members. This 
already indicates an orientation toward 
the conglomerate of strangers. The indi- 
vidual is not born into “society” and can 
leave it at will. Individual status or as- 
sumed status is a prerequisite for being ac- 
cepted, but joining is a matter of voluntary 
decision. No traditional conventions deter- 
mine the directions of social action. ‘‘So- 
ciety” adjusts its direction to the tenden- 
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cies of the time and crystallizes them.Thus 
it was highly conservative in the Victorian 
period and inclined toward the extravagant 
after the first World War. Perhaps one can 
say that in this respect “society” tries to 
function as a substitute for public opinion. 
This is quite obvious in the role it assumes— 
or pretends to have assumed—of being the 
arbiter of urbanity, which one may loosely 
define as the cultural expression of the city, 
In this context “society” has taken over 
from the upper classes the function of spon- 
soring art and science, once sponsored by 
the aristocracy and later by the bourgeoisie. 
The diversity of the background of its mem- 
bers and their individual status make “so- 
ciety” the main channel for carrying infor- 
mation and requests to other groups and 
individuals of the city, to its own members, 
and to outsiders. This creates a clientele 
around “society.” Thus “society” holds 
positions both on the top and in the center 
of the city. 

The new middle classes have already 
been mentioned. The nonmanual em- 
ployees, clerical workers of all kinds, semi- 
professionals, and professionals, except those 
in high managerial positions, have become 
discernible as a group in the social strati- 
fication of the city. Even the term “middle 
classes” indicates that they are not a class. 
Nor can they be determined as a class by 
any yardstick of class definition, be it eco- 
nomic, social, or the consciousness of be- 
longing together. No cohesion whatever 
exists among the groups themselves—sales- 
girls, engineers, and nurses do not compare 
their status with one another but with that 
of classes above and below. 

Orientation toward class concepts brought 
the middle classes into existence. Its mem- 
bers have in common that they were em- 
ployees who considered themselves differ- 
ent from labor and yet were rejected by the 
old middle class of small businessmen and 
artisans because they were employees. Inev- 
itably, they became a unit because, in the 
framework of class concepts, classes claimed 
and rejected them. This course of action is 
significant because it proves that, in the city 
at least, the old class order no longer has the 
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power to cast the stranger out into the un- 
known or the ability to assimilate him in the 
form of a new class. Like the existence of 
“society,” it reveals a tendency toward a 
new social stratification whose strata will 
not be classes. What we shall call them I do 
not know. 

The matter becomes even more compli- 
cated by the phenomenon of the masses. 
Once this concept meant the lowest in the 
class structure, the proletarian class. This 
class is extinguished in the city, where it 
originated. Its remnants—common labor- 
ers, who shift from industry to industry— 
experience long intervals of unemployment 
and live in slums and are not a class because 
class-consciousness is absent among them. 

What, then, are the masses? They are 
conceived to be at the bottom of society as 
its large component, the people as such. 
But “people as such,” unidentified and at 
the same time a discernible group, do not 
exist. The existing concept, however, makes 
the appeal to the nonexisting masses pos- 
sible and can call them to life, although not 
to a permanent existence. The masses which 
surge up in response to an appeal are always 
the same in appearance and action and dif- 
ferent in their individual composition. We 
do not know what the masses really are, 
and, although we do know the incentive of 
the appeal, we do not know what makes 
individuals a mass. Thinking is the ability 
of the individual, and of the individual only. 
The masses do not think, and the individual 
does not exist in the masses. 

If a man starts to think, he separates 
himself from the masses. This is beautifully 
illustrated by the German writer, Mueh- 
sam’s, story of the street-lamp cleaner. 
During a revolution the masses parade 
through the city, singing, shouting, and 
throwing bricks. The street-lamp cleaner 
isamong them. Suddenly he catches sight of 
the broken glass of a street lamp. Out he 
steps and starts to think. He ponders on 
how a man can do both at once; make 
a revolution and clean lamps (“wie man 
revolutzt und dabei doch Lampen putzt”’). 
It is the latent force of the nonexisting 


masses in the city which expresses strange- 
ness in its most radical meaning. When the 
masses come to life, they change the indi- 
vidual who joins them into a nonindividual, 
a stranger to himself. To the outsider, the 
individual disappears in the masses. 

In conclusion one may ask if in the city 
the significance of the class structure has 
decreased and if new status groups emerge 
like “society” and the middle classes, does 
that mean the disintegration of our society? 
One cannot predict in which directions the 
new groups will develop, which others will 
emerge, and what will be their common de- 
nominator. It seems, however, that the old 
and new status groups can exist side by 
side in the same society until the new ones 
have linked in a new structure. 

Another question is: Is the decrease of 
class significance a city phenomenon or is it 
a general development, unfolding in the city 
only at a faster pace? Tentatively I believe 
it is a city phenomenon, but one that, with 
increasing urbanization, will spread all over 
society, reaching last those communities 
most remote from the city and most re- 
sistant to change. The existence of class in 
our days depends on the insistence of the 
people on being a class and on nothing else. 

A third question is: If, with the structural 
change in society, the communities in this 
society, those rooted in place and those 
rooted in other things, change, what hap- 
pens to the established values and the ways 
of life they guard? For society this may 
clear the road toward those values we call 
the values common to all mankind. Any 
established pattern is a deviation from 
these values. Even when the pattern pre- 
serves them in substance, they are not com- 
mon to all because the insistence on ex- 
pressing them by a different pattern makes 
them unrecognizable to outsiders. The pul- 
verization of human society in rooted com- 
munities is one of the greatest threats to 
our values. The other one is the giving- 
away of individuality as exemplified by the 
masses. 
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To the Editor: 


January 9, 1951 

At the very conclusion of his article on 
“Population, Private Ownership, Technol- 
ogy, and the Standard of Living” (Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, January, 1951, pp. 
314-19), Professor William F. Ogburn em- 
phasizes the determining role of technology 
in the economic order. “(One wonders,” he 
writes, “...how much difference in eco- 
nomic organization there can be with the 
same technology, given a sufficiently long 
time to make adjustments and remove cul- 
tural lags.” Although the author makes a 
careful analysis of the relative effects of 
population, natural resources, and tech- 
nology upon the standard of living in vari- 
ous countries, it appears that the question 
finally resolves itself into one concerning the 
relative importance of technology and eco- 
nomic or social organization. 

In the detail correlations, variations in 
social organization are not taken into ac- 
count; however, it is reasoned on the basis 
of a small mixed sample that “‘. . . organiza- 
tion does not appear to explain the divergen- 
cies in the table. For the U.S.S.R. and India, 
one with communism and the other with pri- 
vate ownership of productive property, have 
standards of living that are not widely diver- 
gent....” Technology, as Ogburn clearly 
recognizes, is directly correlated with pro- 
ductivity; it has been shown that the ma- 
chine exploits physical forces which remain 
untapped in direct production—as may be 
easily demonstrated by use of a simple 
lever. A windmill may recapture the other- 
wise unproductive energy of the wind and a 
dynamo that of electricity. 

However, we should like to suggest the 
possibility of a relationship which is the 
reverse of Ogburn’s: that technology—that 


is to say, the extent, way, and probability of 
the use of productive techniques—depends 
upon social organization. 

We know that the standard of living in 
early thirteenth-century Venice was higher 
than that in Constantinople, probably the 
highest even in all Europe, but the tech- 
nology of Venice was not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that of Constantinople, from 
which she learned considerably. Since about 
1600 Belgium and Holland, particularly the 
latter, have had a consistently high stand- 
ard of living. It may be questionable 
whether this fact has been due essentially 
to superior technology. A feudal system 
does not and cannot make use of production 
techniques in the way that a capitalist sys- 
tem does, while peripheral capitalist na- 
tions cannot achieve the organization for 
unlimited use of technology available in 
dominant capitalist societies. 

It appears, although we cannot elaborate 
the point here, that the place of technology 
in social life is largely dependent on the so- 
cial system. Perhaps what the writer is 
measuring is not essentially the effect of 
differences in technology but rather in in- 
tensity of capitalistic organization. For ex- 
ample, we may think of Holland in 1650 as 
a country with very few natural resources, 
with the most advanced capitalistic system, 
and the widest world markets. Having thus 
the greatest incentive for the maximization 
of production, Holland therefore employed 
technology most extensively, with the re- 
sulting enhancement of the standard of liv- 
ing. Other countries could not fully emulate 
Dutch technology without first transforming 
their social organization—a process which 
frequently took the form of bourgeois revo- 
lutions. 

During a depression the state of the arts 
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remains constant, while the standard of liv- 
ing declines rapidly. The use of “kilowatt- 
hours” may increase directly with the labor 
cost of bread if productive effort is exces- 
sively devoted to war purposes or to the ac- 
cumulation of capital goods. In many parts 
of India the standard of living fell disas- 
trously when the textile markets were in- 
vaded by cheap British cloth. 

The author concludes that the standards 
of living in India and in the U.S.S.R. are not 
“widely divergent’’; yet his Table 3 shows 
that technological development in the 
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U.S.S.R. is over five times as great as in 
India. The comparison here may be spurious 
because it is possible for the Russian govern- 
ment, within limits, to determine deliber- 
ately the extent to which production will be 
devoted to consumption goods, while this 
has not been the case in India. It should be 
added that we do not agree with the simpli- 
fication, which Ogburn rightly criticizes, 
that America’s high standard of living is due 
to “free enterprise.” 

OLIVER Cox 
Lincoln University 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Sociological Society.—The Ed- 
ward L. Bernays Foundation Radio-Tele- 
vision Award, a $1,000 United States gov- 
ernment bond, will be presented by the 
American Sociological Society to the in- 
dividual or group contributing the best piece 
of research on the effects of radio and/or 
television on American society. 

Presentation of the award will be made 
at the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciological Society in 1951. Any individual or 
group wishing to compete must submit in 
duplicate a report on the research on or be- 
fore June 15, 1951. Any research study com- 
pleted since January 1, 1949, will be eligible 
for consideration. Prior publication will not 
affect eligibility; both published and unpub- 
lished studies may be submitted. Research 
not fully completed for which a preliminary 
report is available may be submitted, al- 
though research for which mo findings are 
available at the time of its submission will 
not be considered. 

The committee of judges will evaluate 
research studies on the basis of the compe- 
tence with which they have been designed 
and carried out and the significance of their 
findings, with special reference to their im- 
plications for social policy and social action. 

Members of the committee of judges ap- 
pointed by the executive committee of the 
American Sociological Society are Clyde W. 
Hart, director of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center; Bernard Berelson, chairman 
of the Committee on Communication, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Carl Hovland, professor 
of psychology, Yale University; Robert K. 
Merion, professor of sociology, Columbia 
University; Edward Suchman, assistant 
director for the social sciences, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Leland DeVinney, assistant direc- 
tor of the social science division, Rocke- 
feller Foundation; and Julian Woodward, 
research executive of Elmo Roper. 


All reports submitted in this competition 
should be sent as far in advance of the clos- 
ing date, June 15, 1951, as is feasible to the 
chairman of the committee of judges, Clyde 
W. Hart, National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, 4901 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15s, 
Illinois. Inquiries for further information 
should be addressed to Clyde W. Hart, or to 
the executive officer of the American Socio- 
logical Society, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, New 
York. 


Barnard College.—An initial gift of $5,000 
has been made by the Edward L. Bernays 
Foundation to establish a salary endowment 
fund for social science teaching. The gift 
was made on the recommendation of Doris 
E. Fleischman, member of the Barnard class 
of 1913, vice-president of the Bernays Foun- 
dation, and wife and professional associate 
of Edward L. Bernays, who heads the foun- 
dation. Gifts from other donors will be 
sought for the new endowment fund, which 
will be known as the “‘Bernays Fund for the 
Social Sciences” and will have an ultimate 
goal of $1,000,000. The new endowment 
fund of a million dollars for top faculty 
salaries in the social science departments is 
to cover four full professorships in history, 
government, economics, and sociology. Each 
professorship is to be endowed at $250,000, 
to pay an estimated annual stipend of 
$10,000. 


Brooklyn College of the City of New York. 
—Feliks Gross is spending the second semes- 
ter of 1950-51 as a visiting professor of for- 
eign affairs at the University of Virginia. 
Mr. Gross has also been appointed a visiting 
professor of the faculty of the newly organ- 
ized College of Europe at Bruges, Belgium, 
where he will give a series of lectures in the 
course of the year. 
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Canadian Political Science Association.— 
The association will meet at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, on June 6, 7, and 8, 1951. 
This is a general association of social scien- 
tists in Canada. Its program includes a ses- 
sion on sociology. The meetings of Friday, 
June 8, will be held jointly with the Society 
for Applied Anthropology, which will con- 
tinue its sessions on June g and Io. 

Information about the program and ar- 
rangements can be had either from Mr. 
Giffen, secretary of the program committee 
of the Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion, University of Toronto, Department of 
Political Economy, Toronto, Canada, or 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Purcell, Society for 
Applied Anthropology, 61 West Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York, New York. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—A 
grant of $20,000 has been made to the Uni- 
versity of Oregon for the training of college 
teachers in the social sciences. Under a 
grant, initiated in 1949, from the corpora- 
tion, a fellowship program was designed to 
prepare college teachers in the social sci- 
ences, the departments of economics, his- 
tory, political science, and sociology co- 
operating in the project which provides 
broad social science training. The current 
grant will enable the university to continue 
this experiment for the next three years. 

The corporation also nade a grant of 
$11,750 to Harvard University for a field- 
research project on the role of the entrepre- 
neur in Brazilian economic development. 
The project will be sponsored jointly by the 
Research Center of Entrepreneurial His- 
tory at Harvard University and the Insti- 
tute for Brazilian Studies at Vanderbilt 
University. 


University of Chicago—Ernest W. Bur- 
gess is in Palo Alto for the winter quarter, 
working on a book in collaboration with 
Paul Wallin. Dr. Burgess has been elected 
one of the vice-presidents for 1951 of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and is also chairman of Section 
“K” (Social and Economic Science). 


Lloyd Warner is out of residence for the 
winter and spring quarters and will be liv- 
ing, for that time, in Redlands, California. 

Several of the courses to be offered in the 
department in the summer are centered on 
the study of the modern city and the 
changes in urban civilization. They are to 
meet the interests and needs not only of 
students and teachers in the social sciences 
but also of professional persons who in 
analyzing the problems need an understand- 
ing of our changing urban environment: city 
planners, social workers, business execu- 
tives, criminologists, administrators, and 
public officials. A series of public lectures 
will be given on “Human Behavior in the 
City” by members of the faculty of the so- 
cial sciences. 


Cornell University.—A grant of $325,000 
has been received from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to support a broadened program 
of Southeast Asia studies aimed at greater 
understanding of the peoples of Thailand, 
Burma, Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines. A five-year grant, it will per- 
mit the university to develop a rounded pro- 
gram of studies dealing with the history, 
languages and cultures, and contemporary 
economic, political, and social problems of 
the area. The program will be directed by 
Lauriston Sharp, professor of anthropology, 
with Edwin P. Reubens, assistant professor 
of economics, as associate director. It will 
be centered in the department of Far East- 
ern studies, of which Knight Biggerstaff, 
professor of Chinese history, is chairman. A 
number of graduate fellowships will be of- 
fered by Cornell each year in order to 
encourage promising students who wish to 
work under the Southeast Asia program. 


Davidson College-—An academic major in 
sociology has been introduced. Among new 
courses being offered are criminology, mar- 
riage and the family, and social problems. 

George A. Douglas, formerly head of the 
department of sociology of Alabama Col- 
lege, is teaching the sociology courses. He 
is president of the Southern Council on 
Family Relations. 
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Directory of American Scholars.—The 
second edition of the Directory of American 
Scholars is again being undertaken by the 
Science Press, with the co-operation of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. The 
Directory will include about twenty-five 
thousand persons. It is hoped that those who 
read this announcement will recall receiving 
their questionnaire and return it as promptly 
as possible, so that the work may be com- 
pleted and the J irectory published by Sep- 
tember, 1951. 


Eastern Sociological Society —The 1951 
annual meeting is to be held on Saturday, 
March 31, and Sunday, April 1, 1951, at 
Yale University. Sociologists were urged to 
submit reports on their research projects by 
February 15 to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on research, Vincent J. Whitney, 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, who, with other members of the com- 
mittee, selected those to be included in the 
program. The program for the other sessions 
is planned by the president, N. L. Whetten, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
necticut. 

Other information on the meetings can be 
obtained from the secretary, Bernhard J. 
Stern, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


University of Edinburgh.—The members 
of the department of social anthropology 
have in progress a number of field studies in 
race relations and modern communities. 
J. Littlejohn is working in a farming com- 
munity in the Scottish lowlands. Erving 
Goffman is studying a “‘crofting” commu- 
nity in the Shetland Islands. S. F. Collins is 
studying integrative process in a colored 
community in Tyneside, Northumberland, 
and M. P. Banton is studying a colored 
colonial community in London which is the 
result of recent immigration from% West 
Africa and the West Indies. 


University of Hawaiit.—Volume XIV of 
Social Process in Hawaii, the annual publi- 
cation of the Sociology Club, made its ap- 
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pearance during the summer. The theme is 
“Some Neglected Minorities in Hawaii.” It 
contains articles on the gypsies, the Okina- 
wans, the Caucasians, and the Kibei. The 
faculty contributors are Clarence Glick and 
Bernhard Hérmann. The publication is 
available at fifty cents a copy at Social 
Process in Hawaii, Sociology Club of the 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 10, Hawaii. 


University of Illinois —To supply the 
growing need in many fields for personnel 
with a major interest in statistics, a gradu- 
ate program leading to the A.M. or the 
Ph.D. in statistics has been instituted. The 
program will be administered by the depart- 
ment of mathematics and will include both 
statistical theory and its application to a 
specific field of interest. A student who 
wishes to concentrate on research in statis- 
tical methods may write his thesis in the 
area of his major interest. Beyond the regu- 
lar graduate-college stipulations, the only 
special requirement for admission to the 
program is completion of a thorough course 
in calculus. For the Ph.D. degree a student, 
in addition to language and other standard 
requirements, must show capacity for im- 
portant original contributions in statistical 
methods or in application of such methods. 


Indiana University—The late Edwin 
Sutherland’s Principles of Criminology, 
which has recently been published in Por- 
tuguese, is now being translated for publica- 
tion in the French and Japanese languages. 

James Brown and Thomas Ktsanes have 
been appointed instructors in the depart- 
ment of sociology. Mr. Brown took his 
graduate work at the University of Minne- 
sota and was an instructor at Wayne Uni- 
versity last year. Mr. Ktsanes was formerly 
a teaching fellow at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Sheldon Stryker and Philip Buell have 
been appointed to full-time teaching fellow- 
ships. Both Mr. Stryker and Mr. Buell were 
teaching fellows at the University of Minne- 
sota before joining the Indiana staff. 
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Helen Bond, formerly a graduate student 
at the University of Illinois, has joined the 
staff as a part-time teaching fellow. 

Harry Elmer Barnes will serve as visiting 
professor for the second semester of the cur- 
rent school year. He will offer courses in the 
history of sociology and in criminology. 

Two members of the department are on 
leave for the academic year 1950-51: Al- 
fred Lindesmith is teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and Dinko 
Tomasic is doing research for the War 
Department. 

John Mueller’s new book on the sociology 
of music and Dinko Tomasic’s on culture 
and personality in Soviet Russia are about 
to be published. 

Clifford Kirkpatrick, department chair- 
man, has been specializing in teaching and 
research in the family area since coming to 
Indiana. 


International Society of Criminology.— 
The board of directors, elected at the time 
of the Second International Congress of 
Criminology in Paris on September 16, met 
at the Law School of the University of Paris 
on November 18 and 109 to elect officers and 
transact other business. 

Present were A. Molinario (Argentina); 
P. Drapkin (Chile); B. di Tullio, F. Gris- 
pigni, and C. Erra (Italy); J. Graven and E. 
Frey (Switzerland); R. Grassberger (Aus- 
tria); J. M. van Bemmelen (Netherlands); 
D. Carroll and H. Mannheim (England); 
Donnedieu de Vabres, J. Pinatel, D. La- 
gache, P. Piprot d’Alleaume, and V. V. 
Stanciu (France); and T. Sellin (United 
States). 

Represented by proxy were S. Glueck 
(United States), O. Kinberg (Sweden), J. 
de Benedetti and O. Loudet (Argentina), 
L. Ribeiro (Brazil), and E. de Greeff (Bel- 
gium). 

De Greeff, Kinberg and Sellin, who with 
Di Tullio and Carroll had received the larg- 
est number of votes in the elections to the 
board, had given notice that they were not 
candidates for office. The following officers 
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were then elected: D. Carroll, president; S. 
Glueck, R. Grassberger, J. Graven, and A. 
Molinario, vice-presidents; J. Pinatel, secre- 
tary-general; C. Erra and J. M. van 
Bemmelen, associate secretaries-general; 
and V. V. Stanciu, treasurer. Di Tullio and 
Piprot d’Alleaume were elected honorary 
president and honorary secretary-general, 
respectively. 

It was furthermore decided that officers 
were to hold office for two-year terms but 
could be re-elected. 

T. Sellin was named co-ordinator of a 
committee to revise the constitution and D. 
Lagache co-ordinator of a committee to as- 
semble nominations for the international 
scientific committee created in September. 

The invitation of the Argentine govern- 
ment to hold the next congress in Buenos 
Aires was accepted, and 1954 was chosen as 
the year of meeting. 


International Sociological Association.— 
The International Sociological Association, 
which came into existence at a conference 
held in Oslo, Norway, in September, 1949, 
held its first world congress of sociologists 
under the auspices of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization in Zurich, Switzerland, in Sep- 
tember, 1950. 

The congress was attended by more than 
one hundred and twenty delegates from 
thirty countries, and papers on the central 
theme ‘‘Sociological Research in Its Bearing 
on International Relations” were received 
from sociologists in more than fifty coun- 
tries. The International Political Science 
Association co-operated with the ISA in 
arranging a joint round table on a series of 
papers submitted in response to the 
UNESCO inquiry into the role of minorities 
in international affairs. 

Two preliminary reports have been pre- 
pared by the secretariat on the proceedings 
of the congress: (1) Report of Council and 
Executive Committee Meetings and (2) Report 
of Scientific Discussion Meetings. 

All requests for documents and inquiries 
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regarding the activities of the ISA should 
be addressed to Erik Rinde, executive secre- 
tary, International Sociological Association, 
Grev Wedelspl. 4, Oslo, Norway. 


Japan Sociological Society.—The twenty- 
third annual meeting of the society was held 
in Osaka on October 21 and 22, 1950. The 
meeting was attended by about two hundred 
and thirty members, and seventy-four re- 
ports, two special reports for panel discus- 
sions, and three public lectures were given. 
The papers covered social theory and social 
research, among the latter being reports on 
various aspects of Japanese life, marriage 
and the family, social class, criminology, 
poverty, military and industrial sociology, 
and regional ecology. 


Kansas Wesleyan University —Haitung 
King joined the staff in September as an as- 
sociate professor. He is devoting his time to 
expanding and reorganizing the curriculums 
in general sociology and rural life, in which 
eight new advanced courses are being 
offered. 


Marriage and Family Life Study Tour.— 
A tour of five weeks in Europe is planned, 
devoted to careful study of marriage and 
family patterns and services, with special 
concern for community and governmental 
aids to strengthen the family. Countries to 
be visited include England, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and France. The cost will 
be approximately $975, New York to New 
York, and the time, July and August, 1951. 
Apply to the leader, Eugene P. Link, State 
University of New York, New Paltz, New 
York. The tour is under the auspices of 
Open Road, Inc., 50 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. Academic credit 
will be given through the State University of 
New York. 


University of Massachusetis—Floyd W. 
Dotson has been appointed as assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Connecticut. 
Mary E. W. Goss, who taught at Smith Col- 
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lege last year, has been appointed to replace 
Professor Dotson. 

John F. Manfredi and J. Henry Korson 
are offering one course at Mount Holyoke 
College. 


University of Michigan.—Gerhard Lenski 
will offer a new course in social stratification 
the second semester. 

Arie Den Hollander of Amsterdam will 
teach in the summer session of 1951, giving 
courses in rural sociology and contemporary 
European sociology. 


Michigan State College.—The Social Re- 
search Service has been awarded a grant- 
in-aid of $14,985 by the National Institute 
of Mental Health of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service for a study of the mental 
health of the ordinary normal citizen. The 
grant provides for a pilot study during 1951 
of social strengths in mental health, to be 
directed by Charles R. Hoffer, acting direc- 
tor of the Social Research Service. The study 
began in January and will probably continue 
into 1952. 


University of Minnesota.—The depart- 
ment will have available a number of teach- 
ing and research assistantships and fellow- 
ships for the academic year 1951-52. In- 
terested applicants should write the chair- 
man of the department and should submit 
their applications before March, 1951. 

F. S. Chapin was recently appointed to 
the advisory editorial board of the Jnterna- 
tional Journal of Opinion and Altitude Re- 
search. Professor Chapin is continuing his 
research in experimental designs. 

Neal Gross was recently appointed chair- 
man of the research advisory committee of 
the Minneapolis Community Chest and 
Council, which is undertaking an evaluation 
of recreational facilities in North Minne- 
apolis. 

Lowry Nelson participated in a sympo- 
sium on the Caribbean in mid-century at 
the University of Florida in December, when 
he presented a paper on social and economic 
problems of Cuba. The University of Min- 
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nesota Press recently announced the publi- 
cation of his book Rural Cuba. 

Arnold Rose participated in an interdis- 
ciplinary conference on social psychology at 
the University of Illinois in December, at 
which he presented a paper on group proc- 
esses in the community. Readings in Inter- 
group Relations, edited by Professor Rose, 
will be published by Knopf in April, 1951. 

Professors Gross, Monachesi, and Rose 
are engaged in studies on group cohesiveness 
and social stratification in the Laboratory 
for Research in Social Relations. 


Mississippi State College.—D. W. Rivers 
has returned to the staff of sociology and 
rural life after a year’s leave of absence, in 
which he completed his course work for the 
doctorate at Duke University. Mr. Rivers 
is assuming leadership of the department’s 
work in the field of community devel- 
opment. 

Ernest H. Tucker, who was granted the 
M.S. degree in sociology by this institution 
in August, has been employed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on a co- 
operative project on mechanization and 
farm-labor adjustments with Harald A. 
Pedersen, the leader of the project. 


Mount Holyoke.—The fourth session of 
the Mount Holyoke Institute on the United 
Nations is to open at South Hadley on 
June 24 and close July 21. The program will 
deal with the crucial problems confronting 
the United States and the United Nations 
today. The institute will again provide men 
and women concerned with world affairs an 
opportunity for study and discussion with 
officials of the United Nations, the United 
States, and foreign governments and with 
specialists in international affairs. Weekly 
trips to United Nations headquarters in 
New York are a special feature of the in- 
stitute. 

The institute is now in its fourth year 
under the sponsorship of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, the For- 
eign Policy Association, the Woodrow Wil- 
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son Foundation, the World Peace Founda- 
tion, and the following New England col- 
leges: Amherst College, Bowdoin College, 
Brown University, Clark University, Con- 
necticut College, Mount Holyoke College, 
Smith College, Springfield College, Trinity 
College, University of Massachusetts, 
Wellesley College, Wesleyan University, 
Wheaton College, and Williams College. 
Collections of the speeches delivered at the 
1949 and 1950 sessions of the institute are 
available in booklet form. 

Fees last year were $60 each week, divided 
into $25 for tuition and $35 for room and 
board, or $230 for the entire session. It is 
hoped that they can be kept approximately 
the same in 1951. A few tuition scholarships 
will be available. Possibilities are being ex- 
plored for arranging with near-by universi- 
ties for the offering of summer-school credit. 
Applications for admission and scholarships 
should be made to the executive secretary. 

Address all communications to the execu- 
tive secretary, Mount Holyoke Institute on 
the United Nations, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Northwestern University —Edgar T. 
Thompson of Duke University has been 
appointed visiting professor for the winter 
and spring quarters and will teach courses 
usually handled by T. D. Eliot, who is in 
Oslo on a Fulbright grant. Professor Eliot is 
studying the impact of the German occupa- 
tion on certain aspects of Norwegian life. 

The development of the new course, “An 
Introduction to the Sciences of Human Be- 
havior,” sponsored jointly by the depart- 
ments of anthropology, psychology, and 
sociology, has gone forward. 

A renewal of a grant by the Carnegie 
Corporation made possible the services of 
three teaching associates for 1950-51: Omar 
K. Moore, of Washington University, for 
sociology; William Elmendorf, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, for anthropology; 
and Donald K. Lewis, of the University of 
Southern California, for psychology. The 
Carnegie Corporation has just made an 
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additional grant to finance a conference in 
November, 1951, at which time representa- 
tives of various institutions will meet to dis- 
cuss problems connected with the offering 
of such cross-disciplinary courses. 

The departments of sociology and psy- 
chology are working out a joint program 
of courses in social psychology, with particu- 
lar reference to graduate training in this 
field. Robert Winch and Kimball Young 
take part in teaching the basic course, be- 
sides participating in various joint seminars. 
To stimulate the growth of this program, 
the two departments have planned a cycle 
of specialized courses in the summer ses- 
sions during the next few years. These will 
include courses in group dynamics, leader- 
ship, public opinion, scale construction, and 
personality-culture relations. 

A well-equipped sociological laboratory 
was made ready for use at the opening of the 
winter quarter, 1951. This facilitates the 
work in population, ecology, and related 
fields. This new laboratory, in addition to 
the one built last year jointly with the de- 
partment of psychology, for social psy- 
chology, now gives the department adequate 
quarters for research training. 


Ohio State University—Kurt H. Wolff 
was elected chairman of the sociology and 
anthropology section of the Ohio Academy 
of Science for the current year. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—Paul G. 
Cressey was appointed professor of sociol- 
ogy in September, 1950. This year a new 
course, ‘Community Organization,” is be- 
ing taught by Dr. Cressey, with the aim of 
helping prepare students for effective citi- 
zenship in their own communities. He is also 
teaching a preprofessional course in social 
work and courses in urban sociology and 
race relations. 

Ilse E. Nelson is assistant professor of 
sociology, having served in this capacity 
since September. Dr. Nelson offers courses 
in sociological theory and political science. 
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Oregon State College.—Glenn A. Bakkum, 
head of the department of sociology, was 
visiting professor at Cornell University, 
where he did part-time teaching and part- 
time research in the department of rural 
sociology during the first semester of 1950- 
51. He has been awarded a Fulbright grant 
to serve as lecturer in rural sociology at the 
American University in Cairo, Egypt, for 
the second semester of 1950-51. Professor 
Bakkum expects to resume his duties at Ore- 
gon State College in September, 1951. 

Louise Simerville (B.A., Willamette Uni- 
versity; M.A., University of Oregon) has 
been appointed instructor in sociology for 
the college year. 

Robert H. Dann, professor of sociology, 
is acting head of the department. 


Pacific Sociological Society.—Newly 
elected officers for 1951 include Paul Wallin, 
Stanford University, president; Joel Berre- 
man, University of Oregon, vice-president 
of the northern division; Harold Jacoby, 
College of the Pacific, vice-president of the 
central division; and Edwin M. Lemert, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
vice-president of the southern division. Ray 
E. Baber, Pomona College, and Harvey J. 
Locke, University of Southern California, 
will serve as members of the advisory coun- 
cil, and Leonard C. Broom, University of 
California at Los Angeles, will be the repre- 
sentative to the executive committee of the 
American Sociological Society. Gwynne 
Nettler, Santa Barbara College, continues 
as the society’s secretary-treasurer. 

The new officers will assume their duties 
at the annual convention of the society to 
be held this year at Berkeley, California, 
April 20 and 21. 

Beginning with the 1951 issue, the so- 
ciety’s publication, the Proceedings, will be 
offered to sociologists outside the western 
area at $2.00 for a three-year subscription. 
This journal, published in an attractive for- 
mat of approximately seventy pages, is is- 
sued in the fall of each year and contains 
the papers read at the meetings of the pre- 
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ceding spring, a report of the society’s busi- 
ness, and a roster of the officers and mem- 
bership. Subscription checks or further in- 
quiries should be addressed to Gwynne 
Nettler, Santa Barbara College, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


University of Pennsyluania.—Ritual in 
Family Living by James H. S. Bossard and 
Eleanor S. Boll has just been published by 
the University of Pennsylvania Press. 


Russell Sage Foundation—The founda- 
tion announces the appointment to its staff 
of Leonard Slater Cottrell, Jr., as social psy- 
chologist. Mr. Cottrell is at present dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences of Cornell 
University, where he was formerly chairman 
of the department of sociology and anthro- 
pology. His earlier experience included work 
at the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
teaching at the University of Chicago, and 
wartime service as chief sociologist and di- 
rector of survey analysis in the Special 
Services Division of the War Department. 
He is the author of numerous scientific arti- 
cles and books, including the widely known 
volume Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage, written in collaboration with E. 
W. Burgess. Mr. Cottrell’s appointment be- 
came effective on February 1. From Febru- 
ary to June he will divide his time between 
the work of the foundation and the conclud- 
ing of his duties at Cornell University. 


San Francisco State College-—A seminar 
in India is announced for the forthcoming 
summer. Under the direction of Alfred G. 
Fisk, professor of philosophy, the group will 
study conditions in India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. Designed primarily for educators, 
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speakers, and writers, the seminar investi- 
gates social and economic conditions, the 
political situation, and aspects of religion 
and philosophy. Stops will be made at Hono- 
lulu, Manila, Rangoon, and Singapore. The 
group will travel by chartered plane, sharing 
expenses as a co-operative. Total costs for 
the summer are estimated as $1,500. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Alfred 
G. Fisk, San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco 2, California. 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 
—A $5,000 Frieder Literary Award for the 
best novel on a Jewish theme is being offered 
by the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. The contest will be judged by Fan- 
nie Hurst; Norman Mailer, author of The 
Naked and the Dead; and John Selby, editor- 
in-chief of Rinehart and Company. The win- 
ning manuscript will be published by Rine- 
hart and Company. 

The Frieder Literary Award was estab- 
lished by Alexander Frieder of Cincinnati, 
businessman and Jewish communal leader, 
in memory of his wife, Corrine R. Frieder. 
The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, the central body of Liberal Judaism in 
America, representing and serving 425 Re- 
form Jewish Congregations throughout the 
United States, is sponsoring the contest as 
part of a tercentenary celebration com- 
memorating the landing of the first Jew in 
America in 1654. 

The contest opened November 15, 1950, 
and will extend through November 15, 1951. 
It is open to all, including authors who have 
had previous works published. Official entry 
blanks and the rules of the contest may be 
obtained by writing to the Frieder Award 
Committee, 3 East Sixty-fifth Street, New 
York 21, New York. 
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The Negro in the United States. By E. FRANKLIN 
Frazier. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. 
Pp. xxxi+767. $6.00. 


The main substance of this important book 
is divided into five parts. Parts I and II are con- 
cerned with the historical background of the 
Negro’s place in American society. The nature 
of his role in the industrial and social organiza- 
tion of the plantation is discussed, and the main 
events and circumstances of the ante bellum 
period, including the slave revolts, the Under- 
ground Railroad, etc., are described. Then fol- 
lows a description of the crisis in Negro life 
which resulted from the Civil War and Emanci- 
pation, and the new types of accommodation 
between the races which grew out of the conflict 
are analyzed. This leads on to the quasi-caste 
system of racial relations which came into being 
after the establishment of “‘white supremacy.”’ 

These chapters also include a short but sig- 
nificant description of social differentiation 
among the plantation slaves, which shows that 
it was not due merely to artificial distinctions. 
Because of their intimate connection with the 
master-race, the house servants were able to 
assimilate their ideals and sentiments as well as 
their external forms of behavior. Frederick 
Douglass, for example, attributed his purity of 
speech to his close association with his master’s 
son. The field hands looked to the house serv- 
ants as a pattern of politeness and gentility, 
and this suggests that it was through emulation 
of the superior class of slaves, as well as through 
the social ritual of the plantation and religious 
instruction, that the great mass of Negroes ab- 
sorbed the white culture. There was also the 
class of free Negroes, many of whom were well 
educated, but their influence in this respect was 
very small. In the South the two largest and 
most important communities of free Negroes 
were in Charleston, South Carolina, and New 
Orleans, and they deliberately set themselves 
apart from the slaves and blacks. 

Part III and most of Part IV are devoted to 
the Negro’s principal social institutions—the 
rural and urban communities and their organi- 
zation, the family, the church, mutual aid and 
fraternal organizations, the school and the col- 


lege, the newspaper and literature. There are 
also chapters on the Negro’s protest movement 
and on Negro leadership. 

Part V is mainly concerned with the “‘patho- 
logical’? features of Negro society, including 
unemployment and poverty, family disorgani- 
zation, crime and delinquency, and mental de- 
ficiency and insanity. A concluding chapter 
discusses the prospects for integration of the 
Negro into American society. 

The systematic way in which all this material 
is organized and arranged is most impressive 
and is a model of order and compression. The 
plan is to trace the history of each institution 
and then to examine its contemporary function- 
ing, and this is done with admirable clarity and 
absence of terminological pretense. The only 
complaint in this respect is that space appar- 
ently did not permit the kind of detailed descrip- 
tion of human relations that is needed to bring 
institutional behavior fully to life. For example, 
only twenty-two pages are given to the family, 
and these have to cover eight separate aspects 
of family structure and organization; i.e., under 
slavery, among the free Negroes, after Emanci- 
pation, on the plantation, in the southern towns 
and cities, in border cities, in northern cities, 
and among the various classes. The result is 
telegraphic in some cases; and, except for a brief 
reference to the southern rural extended family, 
the question of kinship relations outside the 
biological unit is barely considered. Have we to 
assume that this factor is actually so irrelevant 
to American life? Incidentally, it is a moot 
point if the expression “‘maternal family organi- 
zation” (p. 310) is conceptually justifiable in 
describing the polygynous situation existing 
under slavery. In the latter case, the family, as 
anthropologically defined, surely included the 
slaveholder along with his slave concubines, 
thus making the master himself the head of the 
group. A further interesting point is that it is 
the Negro upper-class family which is mainly 
affected by white culture, particularly in the 
North, a fact which must be attributed pri- 
marily to the functioning of the class system 
itself. 

The latter consideration also brings out the 
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basic methodological problem of a book of this 
kind, namely, how satisfactorily to delineate the 
structure of Negro society within the surround- 
ing context of American culture without reduc- 
ing it to a formal study of “racial relations.” 
Frazier has achieved this by sticking very so- 
berly and properly to what the historical devel- 
opment of group relations has to tell rather than 
by deduction from any hypothesized racial sys- 
tem or by the kind of mysticism which occa- 
sionally blurs Myrdal’s great work. It must suf- 
fice to quote but one example among many 
excellent instances of this historico-sociological 
method. Discussing the character of Negro in- 
stitutions of higher education, Frazier points out 
that under the previous white administrators 
there was a more or less mild type of pater- 
nalism. 


This paternalism was related to the religious zeal 
and idealism of those who were engaged in a great 
task of human uplift. As the younger generations of 
Negro students have entered these schools, there has 
been some protest against the paternalistic charac- 
ter of the administration. . .. When Negro adminis- 
trators succeeded the white heads, they carried on 
the tradition of paternalism. In the state schools and 
those conducted by the Negro church organizations, 
this paternalism has often assumed the character of 
an autocracy. As a consequence, the administration 
of nearly all Negro institutions of higher education is 
not only autocratic but the administration has be- 
come the most important element in the organiza- 
tion of these schools. The autocratic power wielded 
by the president is generally derived from the fact 
that the president is appointed by whites or repre- 
sents the choice of the white community. The wishes 
of the faculty in even purely educational matters are 
generally subject to the arbitrary rule of the presi- 
dent. The subordinate administrative personnel are 
appointed to carry out the will of the president. 
It has been difficult for Negro college teachers to es- 
cape from such a situation because they could not find 
employment in white schools. Thus the Negro insti- 
tution of higher education has tended to become a 
feudal type of organization. In the institutions con- 
trolled by Negro church organizations the feudal 
character of the school organization has been more 
pronounced since the school administration is a part 
of the church organization in which the church offi- 
cials exercise autocratic power. 


Frazier’s concluding word is optimistic, per- 
haps unduly so in the light of topical events. 
He considers that the integration of the Negro 
into American society will be determined largely 
by the reorganization of American life in rela- 
tion to a new world organization, pointing out 
that the United States is faced with the problem 
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of convincing the colored colonial peoples of the 
world that its espousal of democracy and human 
equality includes the colored peoples. His 
stressing of the importance of Russian influence 
as a factor in this respect is undoubtedly cor- 
rect ; but, writing as a liberal, he apparently does 
not foresee the alternative possibility. This is 
the possibility that the challenge of that very 
influence may produce a reorganization which 
is more restrictive rather than less restrictive 
than the previous order. 


KENNETH L. LITTLE 
University of Edinburgh 


The Lonely Crowd: A Study of the Changing 
American Character. By Davip RIESMAN. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. 
Xvii +386. $4.00. 


In this stimulating and provocative book 
three themes are interwoven. They are: (1) a 
hypothesis relating changes in cultural character 
to changes in the curve of population growth; 
(2) a detailed description of the emerging 
American “‘other-directed’”’ middle-class char- 
acter; and (3) the prices, penalties, and possi- 
bilities of conformity and nonconformity. Al- 
though the author has built his large-scale hy- 
pothesis and his detailed observations together 
so that one may seem to flow from the other, 
they can actually be taken quite separately. 
The whole enterprise will have, perhaps, a wider 
usefulness if some students are free to react with 
excitement to his far-sweeping and as yet un- 
documented population generalizations, while 
others feel equally free to ignore this larger 
theoretical framework and simply follow the 
perceptive analysis of present-day character 
trends in the United States. 

The wider hypothesis has some of the sweep 
of the earlier geographic or economic theories of 
the dependence of social character on some sin- 
gle identifiable underlying causal factor. It is 
subject to refutation by the same sort of argu- 
ment, and it will be a test of the maturity of 
contemporary social scientists whether they are 
willing to take this new large-scale hypothesis, 
add the saving clause, ‘‘other conditions being 
equal,’”’ discount the extent to which the char- 
acter structure which Riesman associates with 
incipient population decline is also specifically 
American twentieth century, and find stimula- 
tion and new leads within it nonetheless. The 
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history of the social sciences has been strewn 
with empty victories, in which the rootedness of 
the author’s major insights in the rich detail of 
his own period—as of Freud in the Vienna of his 
day or Marx in his—have been treated only as 
weakness, so that the significance of the hy- 
potheses was denigrated and obscured. Ries- 
man’s work is especially challenging to our ca- 
pacity to eschew such cheaply come by but ulti- 
mately expensive triumphs. 

His theoretical framework postulates a close 
relationship among populations with a high 
growth potential (high birth rate and high death 
rate), population in a transition stage of popu- 
lation expansion (e.g., Europe since the Ren- 
aissance), and populations in the period of in- 
cipient population decline (United States today) 
and three types of character structure—“‘tradi- 
tion directed,” “inner directed,” and “other 
directed.’’ The links between these large popu- 
lation changes and the character changes are 
established by fiat, and slight use is made even 
of what little research exists on changes asso- 
ciated with population changes in towns and 
cities at the present time. The possible unique- 
ness of our own period in history is recognized, 
as are the dangers inherent in equating a type of 
change which has been associated with modern 
technology and modern abundance with a type 
of change which would always attend altera- 
tions in the population curve; but most of the 
discussion assumes that comparable changes 
have occurred in other great civilizations, nota- 
bly Greece. The suggested ways in which sanc- 
tions for character formation will shift among 
societies oriented toward a maintenance econ- 
omy, a scarcity-production economy, and an 
abundance-consumption economy are sketched 
in detail, so that the historian of any period 
may watch for these mechanisms: child-rearing 
by the whole community, with emphasis on 
grandparents, and the extended family, includ- 
ing retainers, in the tradition-oriented period; 
by parents who shape their children’s purposes 
as firmly as if a gyroscope were planted inside 
them and so produce the “‘inner-directed”’ char- 
acter of the transitional periods of population 
growth; and by the peer group in the period of 
incipient decline. Whether these methods of 
education and culturation, associated with the 
negative sanctions of shame, guilt, and anxiety, 
have any such close connection with the popula- 
tion curve remains to be further explored. 

Seen from another point of view, Riesman 
has traced character change in the West from 


the tradition-directed character of the Middle 
Ages, a type which survives in a few marginal 
enclaves in this country still, through the inner- 
directed self-driving, work-oriented Puritan, 
increasingly characteristic of the last four cen- 
turies in the West and now believed to be emerg- 
ing in the new frontiers of Russia and Asia, to 
the present-day character of which the upper 
middle class of the eastern seaboard of the 
United States is taken as representative. In this 
presentation the two “earlier’”’ types of charac- 
ter are backdrops for the description of the 
“‘other-directed” man with which Riesman’s 
major field work has been concerned, and it had 
better be regarded as such. In lumping all primi- 
tive societies together as “tradition directed” 
under a blanket description which fits practi- 
cally none of them, significant and revealing 
differences are obscured, and the problem is 
raised as to whether the coincidence of charac- 
ter and population may not be limited to great 
civilizations—perhaps, even to civilizations 
which have had “‘national’”’ forms of organiza- 
tion. 

The bulk of the book describes the other- 
directed man, who has been equipped by his 
modern parents not with a gyroscope but with 
a radar set, whose success will be a function of 
his ability to receive signals from others, and 
who is concerned with “antagonistic co-opera- 
tion”’ within the peer group and more concerned 
with a marginal differentiation of his personality 
within the group-approved standards of taste 
than with success defined in long-term goals 
which ignore the exigencies of the immediate 
situation. The role of the mass media in provid- 
ing such consumption values, the increasing 
emphasis upon style of behavior even among the 
executives of big companies, the interest in 
finely attuned pace rather than acquisition and 
ownership, and the shift in politics from leader- 
ship to veto manipulation are all carefully dis- 
cussed against a background of interviewing 
and field work which can be sensed by another 
field worker. But the historian and ethnographer 
alike will clamor for the publication of the back- 
ground of interview material. In his description 
of the “‘other-directed” character Riesman’s 
work accords well with observations made by 
a variety of other students of contemporary 
American character (Erikson, Fromm, Gorer, 
Wolfenstein and Leites, myself, etc.), although 
the psychological apparatus which he uses 
articulately is somewhat slighter. His view of 
culture is essentially a negative one in which the 
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function of character formation is to establish 
conformity. The growth of desirable character 
—capacity for autonomy—is seen as occurring 
almost in spite of the culture, or through dis- 
crepancies and gaps within it. Awareness is thus 
not so much a new culturally patterned channel 
for the further development of the human spirit 
as a sort of by-product of change. Significantly 
he discusses only negative sanctions—shame but 
not pride, guilt but not the sense of initiative, 
anxiety but not identity. This emphasis fits 
with the continuous sense that the “other- 
directed” American is being observed from the 
never completely specified observational point 
of “inner-directed’’ and European-based values. 
After some disheartening description of the con- 
sequences in taste, morals, or political apathy, 
of “other directedness,”’ we find a footnote or a 
sentence which mentions that there are other 
positive aspects which might have been dis- 
cussed. 

It is impossible to do justice in a review to 
the breadth and richness of the material. The 
discussion of the essential dependence on “‘the 
others” in American character which has its 
concomitant expression in projecting power 
centers outside the self rather than in facing 
the fact that there is no center of power in the 
United States is particularly striking, as are the 
related few paragraphs on our insistence upon 
the Soviet Union’s calling a tune to which we 
then adjust our steps. Perhaps even greater 
emphasis could be placed on the repercussions 
in adult character of socialization by peers who 
are perceived as almost completely like the self 
—a kind of socialization which leaves little room 
for outsize models, long-time perspective, or 
imaginative constructs. 

There is an interesting discussion of the shift- 
ing relationship between work and play and 
of the predicaments in which it puts the in- 
dividual, for the individual must maintain a 
show of emotion concerning his work. At the 
same time social status places limits on the role 
of emotion in the choice of forms of play. Thus 
the individual is forced to a falsification of emo- 
tion in both work and play. Riesman suggests— 
without working it out—that there is a sort of 
automatic psychic penalty for this two-way 
falsification. 

The book then concludes with a discussion of 
the possibilities—for the development of the 
more ideal autonomous personality—of the in- 
stitutionalizing of avocational counseling for 
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play, at the same time that false personalization 
is removed from areas of work. 

Almost every paragraph in this book incites 
one to theoretical speculation and, although 
(or perhaps because) the author’s central theme 
is firmly based on research, suggests to the 
reader additional lifetime programs of research. 


MARGARET MEAD 


American Museum of Natural History 


Human Bondage in Southeast Asia. By BRUNO 
LASKER. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. 406. $6.00. 


Bruno Lasker is a specialist on the history 
and social problems of Southeast Asia. Three of 
his earlier books have dealt with this region. 
He is now serving as a member of the commit- 
tee of experts on slavery of the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council of the United Nations. 

The book is systematic and logical. It deals 
with the different forms, from worst to mildest, 
of human bondage, beginning with slavery and 
ending with labor relations in modern enter- 
prise, with serfdom, peonage, debt bondage, and 
compulsory public services in between. Each of 
these phenomena is traced for the seven coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia: Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Burma, Malaya, British Borneo, Siam, 
and Indochina; and the concerted or interna- 
tional action taken to combat the evils is de- 
scribed as a conclusion to each chapter. 

The author has toiled through a tremendous 
pile of literature and official documents. In this 
respect the book may be considered a standard 
work, the more so since the author’s command 
of several foreign languages enabled him to con- 
sult a lot of primary sources. 

The book is so full of historic and factual 
expositions that it is impossible to give an idea 
of its richness in a short review. Therefore I 
prefer merely to make two critical remarks. The 
first is that in so far as the publications con- 
sulted were written for insiders (and this is 
often the case) the interpretation by the author 
of the statements made sometimes hinges on a 
misunderstanding of their true meaning, be- 
cause he lacks the presupposed intimate and 
general knowledge of the social framework. 

The other is that the author seems preju- 
diced when he assumes that the motive of the 
recent and present uprisings throughout South- 
east Asia springs from the memories of wrongs 
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suffered not only by themselves but by their 
fathers and fathers’ fathers. Rancor of this kind 
seems contrary to the fatalistic mentality of 
Eastern people and supposes, unrealistically, 
their loss of status conception. The harshest 
bondage of the small people has always come 
from their own countrymen and is accepted, 
although perhaps in new forms, nowadays just 
as it was formerly. 

J. H. 
University of Leyden 


White Settlers and Native Peoples. By A. GREN- 
FELL Price. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 232. $5.00. 


In this book the author of White Settlers in 
the Tropics (New York: American Geographical 
Society, 1939) continues his theme of white 
settlement in non-European areas. Price, who 
is master of St. Mark’s College, University of 
Adelaide, Australia, has ranged far, as is seen in 
his selection of widely different geographical 
areas and in his use of works from many disci- 
plines such as biology, ecology, geography, and 
anthropology. His present work lays the 
groundwork for a comparative or natural his- 
tory of the relations between English-speaking 
peoples and native peoples. He devotes equal 
space to these relations in four areas: the United 
States, Canada, Australia (including Tas- 
mania), and New Zealand, with each of which 
he has firsthand experience. 

Price describes the history of the relations 
between the white settlers and the natives ac- 
cording to a scheme of three stages. The first 
stage involves the crude, uncontrolled impact 
of Europeans upon native populations, with no 
preparation on either side. While variations 
occur, the usual outcome on what Price calls 
the “moving frontier of white settlement” is a 
great decrease in native population. A second 
stage, growing out of the humanitarian or 
philanthropic movement of the last century, is 
one where the whites, primarily through gov- 
ernment and missions, introduce various de- 
liberate, often contradictory, attempts to help 
the natives. These reforms, however, turn out 
to be mere palliatives which do not solve the 
fundamental problem of the survival of the 
native peoples and often do them more harm 
than good. Finally, in the third stage, which be- 
gan in the 1930’s, a “scientific” policy is inau- 
gurated, best illustrated by John Collier’s “New 


Day for Indians” policy: “Indian property 
must no longer pass to the whites; Indian 
organization must be encouraged and assisted; 
Indian family life must be respected and rein- 
forced; Indian culture must be appreciated, 
used, and brought into the stream of American 
culture as a whole” (p. 44). While in all four 
regions there was a protracted and shocking in- 
ability to recognize and defend the rights of the 
natives, Price feels that everywhere, except per- 
haps in Australia, the third stage has now 
begun. 

There is no aspect of this complex problem 
of the impact of Europeans on native peoples 
which Price does not at some point touch. He is 
never dogmatic, often citing authorities with 
conflicting views. The result, a broad survey, 
not based on primary research, leaves a con- 
fused view about some of these controversial 
matters and sometimes creates problems where 
none exist. And it is precisely at these points 
where the reviewer was left unsatisfied. To 
mention only one of these: Price cites statistics 
to indicate that in all four regions the mixed- 
blood population is on the increase, while the 
pure population continues to decline. This leads 
him to accept the notion advanced by Pitt- 
Rivers more than twenty years ago that some 
biological factor such as hybrid vigor is a neces- 
sary condition for the survival of a native popu- 
lation, which as a pure race cannot resist the 
new conditions imposed upon it by white pene- 
tration. Yet such a thesis is belied both by an 
elementary consideration of the nature of the 
statistics and by important cases, some of which 
Price himself develops. 

Whenever a mixed population is given sepa- 
rate statistical treatment, the very obvious 
point is that all children of any possible cross- 
ing, between whites and natives, between na- 
tives and mixed, and between whites and mixed, 
as well as all children both of whose parents are 
already mixed, will be classified as mixed. Thus 
inevitably the children of many pure-blooded 
parents are constantly being lost statistically to 
the pure group, while the mixed group is added 
to by children of unmixed parents. If the pure 
native population is small relative to the mixed 
population and the dominant population, its 
continued decline is inevitable, but this decline 
cannot surely be attributed to poor adaptabil- 
ity, to “dying out.”? The decline is due to 
“marrying out.” It is for this reason that the 
mixed American Indian population, for in- 
stance, will supplant the pure. 
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But there is an even more important matter 
to consider, namely, the evidence indicating 
that pure native populations are not necessarily 
poorly adapted to their new conditions. The 
biggest and fastest-growing Indian tribe is the 
Navajo, which is also one of the purest. In 
Hawaii the pure Hawaiian women seem to have 
higher refined fertility rates than their part- 
Hawaiian cousins. In Samoa, Fiji, and elsewhere 
pure native populations have experienced 
greatly reduced death rates, and in many 
places they are now threatened with overpopu- 
lation. Such data would seem seriously to throw 
into question the importance of the genetic fac- 
tor in the extinction or rehabilitation of native 
peoples. 

In general, however, the work is free of gross 
inconsistencies and improbable interpretations, 
and it should serve as a good introduction to the 
problem of the reaction of native peoples to the 
invasion of European settlers. It has the advan- 
tage of bringing into one rather small volume 
the case histories of four quite separate and 
different contact situations having only this in 
common—that the settlers were English- 
speaking. 

The need today is, however, not so much for 
comparative studies involving large continental 
regions as for well-planned field research in cru- 
cial but more limited areas where some of the 
questions which Price’s book asks but cannot 
answer are answerable. 

Finally, the reviewer is disturbed at the con- 
fident manner in which a “scientific”? approach 
is assumed to hold the answer as to the ultimate 
destiny of the native peoples. Do we really want 
and would it really be possible to have large 
native minorities living in more or less separate 
inviolate communities within the modern na- 
tions which the English-speaking settlers have 
established? 

BERNHARD L. HORMANN 
University of Hawaii 


Social Science Research Methods. By WiLson 
Grr. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. 390. $4.00. 


This book should make a good textbook for 
courses in methods of sociological research. It is 
systematic and well organized, combining an ex- 
position of each social research technique with 
a history of its development. 

Gee’s book is a contribution to the texts in 
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this field, in that half of it is devoted to a presen- 
tation of the philosophy and logic of social re- 
search. It has been the reviewer’s experience 
that students of sociology are sadly lacking in 
an understanding of the most elementary prob- 
lems of logic which are, ipso facto, involved in 
every domain of thought, especially social re- 
search. Logic without research is admissible; 
research without logic is impossible. One wishes, 
however, that Gee had illustrated through 
specific examples the use, as well as the viola- 
tions, of logical principles in social analysis. 
It would bring home to the student, the re- 
viewer believes, the real place of logic in the 
social sciences and would avoid, perhaps, some 
of the untenableness that permeates much of 
our thinking in the social sciences. 

After the introductory chapters on the logic 
and meaning of research, separate chapters are 
devoted to analyses of the different techniques 
of social research—case method, statistical 
method, historical method, survey method, ex- 
perimental method. Wilson Gee has long been 
interested in the role of organizations in hinder- 
ing or facilitating research. His last chapter on 
“Social Science Research Organization” is 
therefore a worth-while inclusion. In this chap- 
ter Gee also takes up the problem of co-opera- 
tive research. 

JosepH B. GITTLER 
Towa State College 


A Scientific Autobiography and Other Papers. By 
Max Piancx. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1949. Pp. vii+192. $3.75. 

This is a collection of essays by Max Planck, 
the eminent physicist. It includes a memorial 
address by Max Von Laue given at Planck’s 
funeral in 1947. Sociologists probably will be 
most interested in three of these essays: ‘‘Phan- 
tom Problems in Science,” “The Meanings and 
Limits of Exact Science,” and the title-paper. 
In “A Scientific Autobiography” Planck states 
that his interest in science rose from his feel- 
ings that science was a means by which man 
gains insight into the laws of nature. In a 
straightforward and modest fashion he recounts 
his personal experiences in the field of physical 
research. 

The essay on scientific problems can be read 
with profit by social scientists. Planck feels that 
what he calls “phantom problems” arise pri- 
marily from two sources of error: first, erroneous 
basic premises on the part of the investigator 
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and, second, a situation in which the presupposi- 
tions are correct but so vaguely formulated that 
they cannot be handled. In “The Meaning and 
Limits of Exact Science,” Planck inciudes a dis- 
cussion of the “real” and the “sense” world and 
a stimulating treatment of the presupposition 
and metaphysics of a natural science. 

All the essays in this book were written dur- 
ing the ninth decade of Max Planck’s life. They 
are extremely readable and worth the time of 
the general reader. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


The Sociology of the Patient. By EARL LoMoNn 
Koos. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1950. Pp. xvi+264. $3.00. 


The title of this book is misleading: the con- 
tents are better indicated by the subtitle, A 
Textbook for Nurses. The author has lectured 
in schools of nursing for many years, and his 
book represents a general introduction to sociol- 
ogy adapted to meet the interests and general 
background of student nurses as they make 
their way through a crowded curriculum. 

The text is divided into three major parts: 
“The Individual Patient,” “The Patient and 
His Groups,” and “The Patient’s Activities and 
His Problems.” Part I beginswith a brief review 
of man’s evolutionary development as a primate 
and his cultural prehistory during the Pleisto- 
cene and Holocene periods. Next comes an ex- 
planation of the concepts of culture (“defined 
as an integrated pattern of ideas, ideals, and 
behavior that has meaning for the group”) and 
society (“the largest group of people who share 
a common culture”). The student nurse is then 
introduced to problems of maturation and so- 
cialization, to learning theory, and to the de- 
velopment of social roles and the self. 

Part II opens with a discussion of various 
types of family systems and of the cycle of the 
family through stages of initial adjustment, 
child-bearing, child-rearing, child-launching, 
and aging. This is followed by brief sections on 
the play group, school group, neighborhood, 
church, and community. The major charac- 
teristics and structure of rural and urban com- 
munities are then outlined. Last, there is a 
presentation of the main groupings in American 
society by race, nationality, ethnicity, and caste 
and class. 

Part III covers a wide range of sociological 


fact and theory, as well as chapters that simply 
contain information on such topics as the social 
security program, public welfare services, func- 
tions of social agencies, recreational facilities 
usually available in a community, etc. Facts are 
presented on regional differences in income and 
wealth, the aging worker, hazards of industrial 
employment, and migratory labor. Problems of 
health are discussed in terms of changing popu- 
lation characteristics, adequacy of medical serv- 
ices, hospital facilities, and group insurance 
plans. Mental health is reviewed as to its pos- 
sible social causes and as to the type of hospital 
care available. A rough classification is made of 
types of mental illness, kinds of therapy, and 
preventive measures. There are several chap- 
ters devoted to causes of social problems in 
terms of process—culture change, assimilation, 
accommodation, competition, and conflict. 

It is a difficult problem to organize to meet 
the needs of nurses such a mass of material 
as is indicated above. This problem would seem 
to be reflected in the title of each of the fifteen 
chapters, all of which begin with the same 
phrase: “The Patient Has a Family,” “The 
Patient Lives in Groups,” “The Patient Faces 
His Problems,” etc. Despite this fact, only one 
chapter starts with its focus on the behavior 
of the patient in relation to the hospital and 
then moves smoothly, in the search for insight, 
to the patient’s sociological background in the 
outer world. This chapter, ‘The Patient’s So- 
cial Environment and His Health,” considers, 
for example, the effect on a diabetic Italian 
patient of his inability to forego the traditional 
heavy meat-and-pastry dishes on Sunday night: 
“After all, it was Sunday, and so Papa had had 
pasta and vino, just a little bit, but just the way 
he had had it for more than 50 years . . . it was 
as much a part of Sunday as was the Mass.” 
Also, the author explores the factors in why the 
Italian families in a certain tenement district 
were extremely resistant to entering the hospital 
even when the illness was severe. One reason 
given was that “in the hospital they slip you 
the black boitle.”” Interviewing revealed that 
twenty years earlier several Italian patients 
from this district had died after being ad- 
ministered a drug (morphine) from a black 
bottle. No recognition was given by the families 
to the fact that the patient’s admission to the 
hospital was too long delayed and complicated 
by previous neglect; instead, the fantasied 
cause-and-effect sequence persisted over the 
years, 
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Many of the chapters would benefit by a dis- 
cussion in the text of some of the questions only 
suggested as leads for student exploration, such 
as “What folkways are present in your ‘hospital 
society’ that are not found outside the hospi- 
tal?” This points to one very important area in 
which nurses should receive information that is 
relegated to a single paragraph at the end of the 
book: “The hospital ward is a social group, 
with leadership, dominance, statuses, and all 
the other phenomena of groups... .” No at- 
tempt is made to outline the problems faced by 
the patient in the hospital because of his par- 
ticipation in a patient society that often has its 
own peculiar values, beliefs, and social roles. 
Further, it would be invaluable for the nurse to 
learn to see the patient society in its structural 
position and relationship to the mobility- 
blocked strata (composed of service personnel, 
technicians, nurses, doctors, etc.) of the hospi- 
tal. The problem of communication between 
these strata and the resultant effect on the well- 
being of the patient would alone provide ma- 
terial for several chapters. 

These two criticisms—that the material first 
be focused more directly on the patient and then 
move to his sociological background outside 
the hospital and that the values, structure, and 
social roles of the various hospital strata be 
seen in their interrelationships as they exert an 
influence on the patient—would seem to be 
justified in view of the emphasis placed on “the 
sociology of the patient” by the title and chap- 
ter headings. The author is, however, greatly to 
be commended for providing a satisfactory and 
much-needed introductory textbook in sociol- 
ogy for student nurses. 

WILLIAM CAUDILL 
Yale University 


Out of My Later Years. By ALBERT EINSTEIN. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 
Vili+ 282. $4.75. 


This is a collection of papers by Albert Ein- 
stein covering the period 1934-50. Some of the 
items are fragments: letters, brief introductory 
statements, and other miscellany; other papers 
are full statements of the topics under considera- 
tion. The publishers have arranged these es- 
says under six headings: “Convictions and Be- 
liefs,” “Science,” “Public Affairs,” “Science and 
Life,” “Personalities,” and ““My People.” 

The scientific papers, written by Einstein for 
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the general reader, are clear and concise state- 
ments of difficult concepts. This simplicity of 
presentation is especially apparent in the essays 
dealing with the theory of relativity and the 
derivation of the equivalence of mass and 
energy. 

Irrespective of whether Einstein is discussing 
the Negro question, the language of science, 
memorializing his friend Paul Ehrenfest, or 
dealing with the dispersal of the Jews of Europe, 
the essays of Out of My Later Years bear the 
mark of his vital personality and of his point of 
view. It is the vigor and humility of this great 
man, as expressed in his papers, which make 
the book especially interesting. 


ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


The Supervision of Group Work and Recreation. 
By Haptey S. Dmock and Harteicu B. 
TRECKER. New York: Association Press, 
1949. Pp. xi+280. $4.50. 

The authors of this volume have in mind a 
specific professional problem: how to supervise 
the work of professional and volunteer group 
and recreation workers. They confine them- 
selves rather closely to this problem, but they 
are concerned also with deeper implications of 
social work in this field. 

Sociologists will be interested in the con- 
siderable “‘case”’ material on group situations 
and worker-supervisor relations. Conversely, 
he will be concerned with the extent to which 
group work does or does not utilize the con- 
siderable contributions that sociology has made 
to this field. Neither text nor bibliographies 
make more than casual reference to basic find- 
ings of sociology or of any other social science. 
One suspects that professional introversion may 
already have appeared in the group-work field. 

“Democracy” is a term in constant use in the 
book, but there is no discussion of how the ex- 
pert supervisor can be democratic in dealing 
with inexpert professional or nonexpert volun- 
teer workers. His very possession of knowledge 
and skills beyond those of his subordinates and 
clients assigns him frequently the role of the 
wise parent or the omniscient statesman. The 
very nature of the relation makes for his social 
isolation. 

A deeper problem also not directly dealt with 
is that concerned with the dual function of 
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leadership: (1) that of setting new goals, inspir- 
ing followers, developing new ideals, in short, 
the function of the social prophet, and (2) that 
of administering a standardized program, main- 
taining an efficient organization for the achiev- 
ing of already determined-upon objectives. Rare 
indeed is the person who can play the role of 
the trained, efficient professional expert. These 
roles demand very different traits, and the lead- 
er who can function successfully in both capac- 
ities is unusual. The above authors treat the two 
functions as more or less interchangeable. 

The volume, on the whole, affords a pre- 
liminary integration of professional experience, 
and it is a definite contribution to the develop- 
ment of leisure-time activities that will aid in 
developing the personalities of its clientele and 
support current social institutions. While there 
is considerable survey material, no basic re- 
search seems to have been carried on. The re- 
search-minded reader may often wonder wheth- 
er some of the strong assertions made by the 
authors had ever been tested by them. 


ERLE F. YouncG 
University of Southern California 


Social Case-Work in Great Britain. Edited by 
CHERRY Morris. London: Faber & Faber, 
1950. Pp. 223. 12s. 6d. 


A group of British social case workers have 
collaborated in this thoroughgoing presentation 
of general and specialized forms of case work 
as it is understood and practiced in Great Brit- 
ain. The fields covered include those of family 
(D. M. Deed, Kay McDougal, and Una Cor- 
mack); medical social work (Jean Snelling); 
psychiatric social work (Noél Hunnybun); pro- 
bation work (William G. Minn); child care 
(Clare Britton); and moral welfare (Barbara 
and Ena Steel). The authors are quite con- 
versant with American case-work practice and 
principles and make frequent reference to 
American writings in text and bibliography. 
There is, however, complete independence of 
thought and, when needed, pungent criticism 
of the idiosyncrasies so often encountered in 
the American case-work approach to social ills. 

Throughout the volume the various authors 
display skill with, and insight into, the con- 
cepts, ideals, and practices of case work. One is 
steadily aware of the habit of the English pro- 
fessional worker of subjecting his work to the 
demands of logic, common sense, and philosoph- 
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ic considerations. In short, English case work 
seems to be far freer from vocational sectarian- 
ism, ideological cultism, and emotional fadism 
than its American counterpart, if one is to judge 
by the present volume. There is a wholesome- 
ness and a clarity of thought, together with a 
sense of humor, which makes this volume stimu- 
lating and often delightful reading. 

Sociologists will do well to read at least the 
concluding chapter by Eileen Younghusband 
both for purposes of gaining information about 
professional thinking and attainment in this 
field and for the discovery of the grounds for 
rapprochement between the arts of social work 
and the science of sociology. 


PAULINE V. YOuNG 
Los Angeles 


The Beginnings of Diplomacy: A Sociological 
Study of Intertribal and International Rela- 
tions. By RAGNAR NUMELIN. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1950; Copenhagen: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 1950. Pp. 372. 


In surveying certain usages among preliter- 
ate peoples that are analogous to aspects of 
diplomacy in Western civilization, this volume 
displays a high degree of erudition and gives evi- 
dence of a very extensive reading program on 
the part of the author. This work, completed 
while Numelin was serving in the Finnish lega- 
tion at Brussels, is the result of a long period of 
research, largely in the libraries of London and 
Paris. The volume carries not only the bookish 
flavor resulting from the method of research 
but also the strong imprint of Numelin’s aca- 
demic training under Westermarck. 

Although he has included some explicit dis- 
claimers in the text, the author’s whole effort 
seems to rest on the theory that an examination 
of usages among a wide variety and large num- 
ber of preliterate peoples will reveal the “ori- 
gins” of diplomacy; the volume rests, in short, 
on a version of evolutionistic theory that would 
be hard to defend. Moreover, Numelin seems to 
feel that his findings will be buttressed by the 
number and geographic heterogeneity of tribes 
examined and sources cited; this latter assump- 
tion gives him a bibliography of some fifty 
pages but also leads him to include sources that 
would seem questionable to many anthropolo- 
gists. 

The chapters deal with such subjects as 
strangers and guests; messengers, heralds, and 
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envoys; envoys and their credentials; peace ne- 
gotiators and war emissaries. Except for some 
occasional and almost incidental passages— 
such as the section on the silent trade—the 
book will be of little interest to most sociolo- 
gists. 

JosEPH ROSENSTEIN 
Dallas, Texas 


Public Health and Demography in the Far East. 
By MarsHALL C. BALFouR, ROGER T. 
Evans, FRANK W. NOTESTEIN, and IRENE B. 
TAEUBER. New York: Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, 1950. Pp. 132. 


In the autumn of 1948, the authors spent 
four months visiting Japan, Korea, China, 
Formosa, Indonesia, and the Philippines, ob- 
serving public health activities and demographic 
and other conditions and discussing problems of 
population and public health with local officials 
and scholars. Their report deals primarily with 
questions of population policy. 

For each of the countries visited, the authors 
present briefly the salient facts of its demo- 
graphic history and present situation in terms of 
birth and death rates, population density, and 
population distribution, together with comment 
on the factors which have affected its demo- 
graphic evolution. Their consideration of these 
points suffices to show that in all these countries 
large increases of population can be expected in 
the future as a result of past and prospective 
future reductions in their death rates, unless 
effective measures are taken to cut down swiftly 
their high birth rates. In dealing with the pos- 
sible implications of such population increases 
for the future welfare of the people, the authors 
do not attempt to expound the theory of rela- 
tionships between population trends and eco- 
nomic well-being or to examine in detail the 
economic problems which may result from given 
population changes in the particular countries 
studies. They are content to state in rather sim- 
ple terms the thesis that in these countries, with 
their already high densities of agricultural popu- 
lation and their handicaps in industrial develop- 
ment, it will be difficult, and in some cases per- 
haps impossible, to expand the means of liveli- 
hood enough to prevent ultimate catastrophe, 
unless their birth rates are soon and substan- 
tially reduced. For reasons which they set forth 
in their analyses of social and political condi- 
tions, they do not expect any quick, large re- 


ductions of birth rates in these countries with- 
out powerful efforts on the part of the govern- 
ments and other influential groups to bring 
about such reductions. 

Against this background the authors report, 
notably in their well-documented chapter on 
Japan and their vivid chapter on China, the 
impressions gained from their interviews with 
local government officials, civic leaders, and 
scholars. They note a paucity of interest in 
population trends and their social and economic 
implications and little discussion of these ques- 
tions even in academic circles. They observe, on 
the one hand, a tendency to identify numbers of 
people with military power and population in- 
crease with economic health and, on the other 
hand, a widespread confidence in industrializa- 
tion as the panacea for economic and social ills. 
In the few educational institutions where in- 
struction in demography is offered, they report 
a preoccupation with the more philosophical 
aspects of the subject and a disposition to con- 
centrate on the population trends and prob- 
lems of Western countries rather than those of 
the East. 

Repeatedly the authors emphasize the lack 
of any known methods of birth control which 
would be practicable for application on a large 
scale in Eastern countries. This point is brought 
out most forcibly in their account of an inter- 
view with the mayor of a Chinese community 
who expressed interest in a birth-control pro- 
gram and in vain asked the authors to recom- 
mend a practical method. 

The reports relating to the individual coun- 
tries are followed by a statement of general con- 
clusions referring to the region as a whole. Here, 
with a measure of realism too often lacking in 
discussions of the problems of underdeveloped 
countries, the authors emphasize the need for 
study as a prerequisite to direct ameliorative 
action. They point out that action, to be effec- 
tive, must be bolstered by interest in and ap- 
preciation of the problems involved, at least on 
the part of local scholars and civic leaders, and 
that participation by local personnel in realistic 
demographic studies would effectively foster 
such interest and understanding. They call for 
research, inter alia, on the cultural determinants 
of human fertility, on the interrelationships of 
population changes with social and economic 
development, and on practical means of contra- 
ception for large-scale use in the East. They 
make the excellent point that such studies can 
proceed during the present disturbed times, 
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when effective direct action in many areas is 
impossible. It is for the West to provide funds 
and technical help in promoting this basic re- 
search. 

Joun D. DuRAND 


United Nations Department of Social A ffairs 


China Shakes the World. By JacK BELDEN. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. vii+524. 
$5.00. 

Peking Diary: A Year of Revolution. By DERK 
Boppe. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 
1950. Pp. xxi+292. $3.75. 

Although social revolutions in China have in 
the last half-century been not unfrequent, none 
of them had aroused so much attention in the 
rest of the world as the present one. It is delight- 
ful to read these two firsthand, eyewitness ac- 
counts at a time when the air is filled with po- 
litical propaganda, pro and con. Belden’s report, 
covering the areas from Manchuria to Formosa 
during the period 1946-48, is excellent in de- 
scribing peasant movements and guerrilla ac- 
tivities in the vast North China Plain; Bodde 
took extraordinary notes of the day-to-day 
changes observed in Peking, the new capital of 
China, in the year of revolution, 1948-49. 

It is a generally accepted historical fact that 
all conquests of China come from the north. 
The collapse of the Nationalist regime appears 
to have once again proved the inability of con- 
querors from the south to establish a stable and 
everlasting government. The reasons for this 
may be many, but the following are the salient 
features. The north, being the home of ancient 
sages, had traditionally been a stronghold of 
conservatism and is also well known for its fine 
warriors. Its rural economy had been sound and, 
therefore, least affected by outside commercial 
forces. It may be recalled that the Taiping Re- 
bellion once spread all over the provinces south 
of the Yangtze but failed at the threshold of the 
North China Plain. Again, the Nationalists, 
who nominally unified the country, had in fact 
exercised very little authority over the northern 
part of the nation, except in few large cities. 
The recent Communist drive to victory might 
have otherwise met the same difficulty, if not 
defeat, in reducing this region’s stubborn bul- 
wark of Confucian conservatism, had not the 
Japanese invasion paved the way for it. Belden’s 
account is very valuable in throwing light on 
these developments. 
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The Japanese military adventure in China in 
the thirties and early forties, as the reviewer 
related elsewhere, served no function other than 
of midwife to deliver the child, already overdue, 
of social revolution. In headlong military con- 
quest, the Japanese successively drove a large 
number of college students in the cities and 
almost all country schoolteachers to rise against 
the outrageous encroachments. In the political 
vacuum of the North China Plain created by 
the rapid evacuation of the Kuomintang forces, 
the Communists quickly came in to agitate and 
organize the peasants, while the intellectuals 
fitted in nicely as the much-needed brains of the 
Communist campaigns. Furthermore, the ruth- 
less Japanese policy of seizing or threatening to 
seize property forced many local landlords (or 
gentry) to become collaborators; patriotism 
alone would have led those who wanted to de- 
fend their fatherland against Japan to fight 
both a class war and a national war at the same 
time. After years of this, the Communists be- 
came well intrenched in the peasantry of the 
North China Plain and ready to wrest national 
power from the Kuomintang. It is amazing to 
note that after the war the Communist military 
forces of this region swept over Manchuria and 
southward almost across the Yangtze with little 
or no opposition. 

In both works the Communist agrarian re- 
form programs are touched, but Belden’s is an 
on-the-spot observation and provides an other- 
wise incredible picture of the poor peasants’ 
struggle against the landlords. By playing plots 
and counterplots, the battles fought were un- 
usually bloody and cruel. In the end what the 
peasants gained was mainly a foothold on the 
land which, though very tiny, indeed, meant to 
them a matter of life and death. Belden made 
this point abundantly clear in his statement, 
“The Communists had not brought tremendous 
conomic benefits to the peasantry, but they 
had made hitherto unbearable conditions bear- 
able”’ (p. 131). 

While the keynote of social organization in 
the West is individual rights and liberty, it is in 
China now group conformity and harmony. This 
is signalized in what Belden termed “commu- 
nity feeling” or “passion” in the peasant groups 
created by the Communist political agitators 
through propaganda, education, and artistic 
performance. The long-forgotten and much- 
humiliated common men (or peasants) are sud- 
denly to be lifted to play the role of national 
heroes. Much to their surprise, the traditionally 
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privileged intellectuals come condescendingly 
to learn from them and perform their yang ko 
(or “planting song”) dance with enthusiasm. In 
the so-called ‘“‘air-your-grievance” meetings and 
similar collective enterprises, the peasants grew 
convinced of their own strength as a crowd and 
developed an esprit de corps. A student of human 
society will understand that in the process of 
this psychological reorientation, an immense, 
hitherto thwarted energy of the peasantry is 
released, an energy that can be directed to 
attack any target, be it a domestic regime or a 
foreign power. Any attempt to underestimate 
this newly discharged force would be tragic 
indeed. 

It may also be added that it is exactly in this 
intensified mass conviction and collective ex- 
citement that communism resembles a religion, 
as Bodde aptly points out in his itemized anal- 
ogy (pp. 146-49). The Chinese Communist 
leader, Mao Tse-tung, fully realized this when 
he declared to an American correspondent that 
Chinese Marxism is “‘a religion of the people” 
(Belden, p. 469). The mission—to liberate the 
unprivileged millions from their plight—is so 
holy that few means cannot be justified by the 
end. Since the predominant emphasis is placed 
on group harmony, the political leaders on top 
represent not only the government but also the 
sacred part of the institutional structure and 
therefore have become legendary and somewhat 
deified. The strong feeling of ‘‘we’’ in the group 
naturally leads to suspicion and contempt of all 
those who do not believe and participate in 
their ways of life. 

Most of the Chinese intellectuals, both 
writers found, not only are uncritical but are 
enthusiastically supporting the new regime. 
This is especially true among the students. The 
Nationalists’ persecution of the college people in 
recent years may have something to do with it 
but not all. It may be remembered that the 
Chinese intelligentsia has traditionally been 
weak and incapable of forming a liberal and 
third force; its political philosophy, imbued 
deeply with Confucian paternalism, lies in the 
performing of service to the people through 
holding positions in the government. Belden is 
right in saying that “practical Confucianism, 
which depended so much on rituals, was de- 
signed to preserve society, not free the indi- 
vidual’”’ (p. 489). The outcries raised by the in- 
tellectuals against the Kuomintang prior to its 
collapse may be understood as their objection 
to the regime’s corruption and glaring abuses of 


the common people rather than a demand for 
liberalism and democracy as modeled in the 
West. In the same way that their predecessors 
studied classical Confucianism or worked for 
Western academic degrees, the new intelligent- 
sia now rush to learn the doctrines of Marxism 
and Mao’s new democracy and swarm to place 
themselves at the disposal of the new govern- 
ment. 

With regard to the future, both writers agree 
that “irrespective of what happens to the Com- 
munists, one fact is certain, the Kuomintang is 
through,” to use Bodde’s emphatical expression 
(p. 261). The only force in China that this coun- 
try has to deal with is the Communists; a third 
alternative simply does not exist. So reasoning, 
they advocate the effort to reach a modus vi- 
vendi with the new China, which is certainly not 
easy under the present international circum- 
stances and may prove actually impossible if 
the unpleasant course of Sino-American entan- 
glements is allowed to persist. 


SHu-CHING LEE 
Chicago 


Tensions A ffecting International Understanding: 
A Survey of Research. By OTTO KLINEBERG. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1950. Pp. xi+227. $1.75. 


The events of World War I led a number of 
social scientists to produce theoretical writings 
about the social psychological aspects of inter- 
national relations. To the tradition of balance of 
power, economic and technological analysis, 
they sought to inject the dimension of personal 
and social-psychological tension. During World 
War II and thereafter, empirically oriented so- 
cial scientists have undertaken ever increasing 
efforts to make these aspects of international 
relations areas of systematic research. Tensions 
Affecting International Understanding: A Sur- 
vey of Research is a careful critical review of this 
type of research. 

The volume supplies a neat guide for re- 
searchers and those actively engaged in inter- 
national relations to a body of literature scat- 
tered through many disciplines. However, its 
importance lies in pointing out the limited 
knowledge that has been accumulated and the 
lack of broadly conceived studies which would 
throw light on the central issues involved. 

The volume is an outgrowth of the UNESCO 
project on tension affecting international under- 
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standing. By its own limitation it is confined to 
anthropological, sociological, and psychological 
research, which assumes that “psychological 
tensions are fundamenta].”’ The author is fully 
aware of the factors traditional to the analysis 
of international relations. He is also aware that 
these factors obviously condition tension. But 
these do not come within the scope of the sur- 
vey. The result is a volume which deals with a 
characterological, ideological, and attitudinal 
subject matter. The material covered falls into 
three main sections: ‘‘Personality in Relation to 
Nationality,” “National Stereotypes,’’ and 
‘‘National and Racial Attitudes.’’ A final sec- 
tion, entitled “Influences Making for Aggres- 
sion,” deals in a limited fashion with some 
social-psychological factors in aggressive na- 
tionalism. 

Klineberg, who himself is a most careful 
researcher, approaches his subject matter 
mainly from the point of view of the method- 
ology employed and the adequacy of proof. 
The commentary is thus characterized by a 
refreshing sharpness. Research in national 
character in particular comes in for long-over- 
due rigorous criticism. 

A critical survey of the literature, to have 
maximum merit, must relate the most mosaic of 
individual researches to sharply drawn hy- 
potheses and various theoretical frames. The 
UNESCO slogan that wars begin in the minds 
of men is a dangerous point of departure for 
even social psychologists. Some of the earlier 
writers in this field have applied individual psy- 
chological mechanisms to the analysis of inter- 
national relations with automatic regularity. 
However, other writers, notably Harold D. 
Lasswell in his treatise World Politics and Per- 
sonal Insecurity, have sought to construct a 
different type of theory. They have faced the 
basic consideration that the relation between 
individual tensions and international war are 
mediated by the social structure, institutional 
arrangements, and elite formation of the great 
powers. Such complex hypotheses about inter- 
national relations are not the type which lend 
themselves to testing by the simplified attitude 
and stereotype studies which make up a sub- 
stantial portion of his book. 

Since the publication of the volume the mili- 
tary aspects of World War III have begun. 
Research into international understanding will 
now emphasize the politically uncommitted 
areas of the world in their relation to the United 
States and the Soviet Union. It will also involve 


problems of maintaining solidarity within the 
power blocs. The relevance of social science to 
these problems will depend on the formulation 
of research more broadly explanatory than the 
typical study reported in this volume. More- 
over, when complicated social processes such as 
international tensions are being investigated, 
overrigid requirements of measurement which 
produce naive and limited research topics will 
have to give way to more sophisticated ap- 
proaches. 

Morris JANow!1z 
University of Chicago 


In Search of Freedom: A History of American 
Jews from Czechoslovakia. By Guwwo Kiscx. 
With a Foreword by JAN Masaryk. London: 
Edward Goldston & Son, Ltd.; New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. xvi+373. 
$4.50. 


Precisely one-half of this publication is taken 
up by appendixes, containing selected docu- 
ments, by a carefully annotated bibliography, 
and by an index of names. This part of the book 
is done with exemplary thoroughness and dis- 
cerning care. It sets a high standard of scholar- 
ship and presents a valuable aid to future his- 
torians and sociologists of American minority 
groups. Particularly, the leading articles of the 
“On to America!’’ movement of 1848, which 
are published here in full in the German original, 
deserve the attention of those who are inter- 
ested in the motivations of European migration 
to America. However, genealogical source ma- 
terial is not displayed. 

Regrettably, the text advances not much 
further than the documents. It consciously 
refrains from evaluation and comparison (p. 
183), leaving that task to the sociologist. How- 
ever, the sociologist can do little, if the historian 
stops short of evaluative classification. For in- 
stance, who are the “Jews from Czechoslo- 
vakia’’? As far as we know, they consist of two 
entirely different groups. Those from Bohemia 
and Moravia, by and large, were German-speak- 
ing Jews of Western cultural orientation, while 
those of Slovakia and Carpatho-Russia be- 
longed culturally to the East, having had close 
ties with Hungary and Galicia. Consequently, 
it is no mere coincidence that a Slovakian Jew 
in America, such as Rabbi M. Kopfstein, was 
among the founders of the orthodox-Zionist 
“Misrachi” organization, while a Bohemian 
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Jew, Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, was the chief initia- 
tor of the Reform movement. Actually, the Bo- 
hemian Jews in America are part and parcel of 
the German-Jewish immigration. They arrived 
at the same time. Bohemian and German Jews 
in the United States have co-operated and inter- 
married to such an extent that their family his- 
tories can no more be disentangled. 

Since most of these families have lived here 
for three generations, the social researcher has a 
good chance to trace both Christian-Jewish and 
intra-Jewish intermarriage along with changing 
socioeconomic status and changing affiliations. 
Professor Kisch, an expert genealogist, could 
well have considered this task within the prov- 
ince of the professional historian, even if inter- 
est in the results is shared by historians and 
sociologists. Actually only glimpses of change 
and transformation are offered in a number of 
brief biographical sketches of selected celebri- 
ties. We admit that, quite possibly, the more 
comprehensive task exceeds the capacity of in- 
dividuals. Hence, the book signalizes the need 
for intensified interdepartmental co-operation. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
New York City 


Public Opinion in Soviet Russia: A Study in 
Mass Persuasion. By ALEX INKELES. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. 
XVili+379. $5.00. 


This book emphasizes the social role of mass 
communication in the Soviet Union; it is less 
interested in its effects and contents, though 
they are not neglected. The author tries to show 
what is the particular Soviet approach to public 
opinion. The aim to direct and to mold the 
Soviet masses dominates the relations between 
the ruling Communist (Bolshevik) party and 
all groups of society in the U.S.S.R. The party 
regards itself as an elite organization which ex- 
presses and makes conscious the real will of the 
masses. But this will and consciousness must be 
in conformity with the Marxian-Leninist doc- 
trine. No public opinion which opposes and 
criticizes the policies of the party and its govern- 
ment is accepted. But, on the other hand, it 
would be wrong to assume that the mentality 
and the moods of the masses are not taken into 
consideration. On the contrary, the official poli- 
cies must be presented in such a way that they 
become intelligible and attractive. Mass com- 


munication has as its aim to increase the active 
participation of the people in carrying out the 
accepted plans, to stimulate production, to ac- 
complish the economic goals. At the same time 
the necessity to believe in the basic tenets of the 
Marxian-Leninist creed must be emphasized in 
order to justify the unlimited domination of the 
party. The monopolistic control of all mass com- 
munications—press, film, radio, publishing, 
propaganda, and agitation—is not destined to 
promote independent critical thinking but to 
stimulate activities determined by the party 
and the system which it claims to express and 
to realize. 

Inkeles combines descriptions based upon a 
careful use of material from Soviet sources, with 
sociological interpretations. He emphasizes that 
a presentation of means and institutions alone 
cannot help to understand the character of the 
Soviet system—its aim and its doctrinal basis 
explain the use of particular methods and de- 
vices. The changes which have taken place as a 
consequence of the development of the Soviet 
regime are taken into account. The author, for 
example, emphasizes that the rise of a Soviet 
intelligentsia and of Soviet managers has de- 
creased the emphasis put upon contents of the 
Marxian doctrine, though the doctrine con- 
tinues to be accepted as the necessary basis for 
the party rule. This rule would disappear if the 
claim that Marxism-Leninism contains the true 
knowledge about social developments would be 
abandoned and a free flow of ideas and corre- 
sponding discussions would be permitted. 

The functions of Communist self-criticism 
are well presented. It is a means of checking the 
execution of the general line which itself is be- 
yond criticism and is destined to procure the 
opportunity for some apparently independent 
activities to the average citizen. Particularly 
brilliant is the analysis of propaganda present- 
ing the basic ideas of the system to compara- 
tively few and the agitation aiming at impress- 
ing many with one idea or a particularly burn- 
ing practical problem for many. 

The book of Inkeles is one of the most useful 
monographs on an important aspect of Soviet 
life and policy. It shows the great value of an 
approach which relates institutions to a particu- 
lar kind of society with its specific doctrinal 
basis and behavior. 


WALDEMAR GURIAN 
Notre Dame University 
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ANDREWS, F. EmMersON. Philanthropic Giving. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1950. Pp. 318. 
$3.00. A survey showing who gives and how 
much to the various kinds of philanthropic causes 
and agencies; tables and graphs mainly on the 
last thirty years. 

BAILEY, STEPHEN Kemp. Congress Makes a Law: The 
Story behind the Employment Act of 1946. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xii+ 282. $3.75. The intimate story of the passing 
of law. 

BENZ, Ernst. Emanuel Swedenborg (Scientist and 
Seer). Miinchen: Verlag Hermann Rinn, 1948. 
Pp. 587. DM. 16. A biography, dealing at length 
with early life, education, religious crises, and 
subsequent conflict with the church. Index, but 
no footnotes or bibliography. 

BuRKE, Marjorie L. Origin of History as Meta- 
physic. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
Pp. 61. Essay on morality. 

Byrnes, ROBERT F. Antisemitism im Modern 
France, Vol. I: The Prologue to the Dreyfus A ffair. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1950. Pp. x-+ 348. $5.00. 

Cantrit, Haptey (ed.). Public Opinion 1935-1946. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. 
Pp. lix+1191. $25.00. Compilation of national 
polls taken in the United States, Austria, Canada, 
England, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Belgium, Brazil, Italy and Hungary used ac- 
cording to the conventions set up by the Public 
Opinion Quarterly. 

Conn, ALFRED E., and Linco, Carre. The Burden 
of Diseases in the United States. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1950. Pp. 129. $10.00. Ex- 
tensive tabular and graphic presentation of data 
and trends in disease and cause of death; break- 
downs by age, sex, occupation, race. 

Cross, Waitney R. The Burned-over District: The 
Social and Intellectual History of Enthusiastic 
Religion in Western New York, 1800-1850. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xiii+ 383. $5.00. 

DoNnaAHUE, WILMA, and CLARK (eds.). 
Planning the Older Years. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1950. Pp. viii-++ 248. Twelve 
papers on various social problems of old age. 

Dutcke1T, GERHARD. Die Idee Goties im Geiste der 
Philosophie Hegels. Miinchen: Verlag Hermann 
Rinn, 1947. Pp. 179. DM. 6. The idea of God in 
Hegel’s philosophy. 

FERM, VERGILIUS (ed.). A History of Philosophical 
Systems. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 


Pp. xiv-+ 642. $6.00. A symposium of some fifty 
papers on ancient, medieval, and modern systems, 

FLUBACHER, JOSEPH F. The Concept of Ethics in the 
History of Economics. New York: Vantage Press, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. iv-+460+ix. $5.00. Extensively 
documented study of leading economists from 
the classicists down. 

Fyzer, AsaF A. A. Outlines of Muhammadan Law. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xvi+ 443. $5.00. After an essay on its develop- 
ment, the law is presented in condensed para- 
graphs, with brief comment; sections on mar- 
riage, property, etc. 

GREENBERG, Haroxtp A., M.D., in collaboration 
with PATHMAN, JULIAN H.; Sutton, HELEN A.; 
and BROWNE, Marjorie M. Child Psychiatry in 
the Community: A Primer for Teachers, Nurses, 
and Others Who Care for Children. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1950. Pp. xvi+ 296. $3.50. 

HELLERSBERG, EizABeTH F. The Individual’s 
Relation to Reality in Our Culture: An Experi- 
mental Approach by Means of the Horn-Hellersberg 
Test. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1950. 
Pp. x+128. $3.25. Discussion on some cases to 
whom the picture-completion iest was applied. 

INSTITUT FRANCAIS p’AFRIQUE Nore. Etudes 
Camerounaises. (Tome II. Septembre-Décembre 
1949. N. 27-28.) Douala, Cameroun: Institut 
Frangais d’Afrique Noire, 1949. Pp. 127+ 2309. 
Bull. 440 fr. par an. Contains the latter part of a 
monograph by R. Delaroziére entitled “Les 
institutions politiques et sociales des populations 
dites Bamileke, avec les planches IX, X, XI, 
XII, XIII” The monograph is devoted very 
largely to a description of the role played in the 
societies by the association to which each adult 
male must belong according to his family and 
caste position. 

LEvi, WERNER. Fundamentals of World Organization. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950. Pp. ix+ 233. $3.00. An attempt to 
analyze crucial human problems of world organ- 
ization, using concepts of social sciences; 
chapters on politics, economics, social welfare, 
and cultural affairs. 

MAssInGc, Paut W. Rehearsal for Destruction: A 
Study of Political Anti-Semitism in Imperial 
Germany. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
xviii+ 341. $4.00. A history from 1871 to the 
Nazis. 
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which a biologist develops a philosophy of social 
life in terms of his science. 

MoorE, BARRINGTON, JR. Soviet Politics—the 
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Change. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1950. Pp. xviii+ 503. $6.00. A natural history of 
the Russian Revolution and the Soviet state, 
with attention to relevant theories from various 
social sciences. 

ReHM, WALTHER. Experimentum medietatis. Miin- 
chen: Verlag Hermann Rinn, 1947. Pp. 268. 
DM. 8. Three essays on the intellectual and 
literary history of the nineteenth century. 

Renm, WALTHER. Kierkegaard und der Verfiihrer. 
Miinchen: Verlag Hermann Rinn, 1949. Pp. 620. 
DM. 16. Critical treatise on Kierkegaard’s 
“Tagebuch des Verfiihrers” (“The Tempter’s 
Diary’’), of possible interest to psychiatrists and 
social psychologists. 

Rrezier, Kurt. Man: Mutable and Immutable. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1951. Pp. x+ 
365. $5.00. A philosophical analysis of the struc- 
ture of social life, including a discussion of the 
development of the self, and of man as the pos- 
sessor of “human passions, moods, sentiments 
and attitudes.” 

Shenz, Héctor FERNANDEZ. Ensayo de una ciencia 
dela Historia y de la cultura (“Essay on a Science 
of History and Culture”), Vol. I. Bahia Blanca, 
Argentina: Héctor Fern4ndez Sdéenz, 1950. Pp. 
86. Brief of a theory of social mechanics. 

ScHILLING, Kurt. Geschichte der Philosophie (“His- 
tory of Philosophy”’). Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1949. Pp. 248. DM. 6.90. A students’ handbook, 
covering the conventional periods of European 


philosophy with a section on the preparation for 
the Doctor’s examination in philosophy in 
German universities. 

STERNBERGER, Do r. The Social Sciences in Western 
Germany: A Postwar Survey. Washington, D.C.: 
Library of Congress, European Affairs Division, 
1950. Pp. 63. Brief statements concerning social 
philosophy, statistics and sociography, sociology, 
social psychology, medical sociology, social 
policy, labor research, and analysis of public 
opinion. An opening statement explains the 
organization of the social sciences in German uni- 
versities. An appendix lists the academic organ- 
izations (universities, seminars, institutes) from 
which information was obtained and includes 
most of the social science organizations in west- 
ern Germany. 

TEETERS, NEGLEY K., and REINEMANN, JOHN OTTO. 
The Challenge of Delinquency: Causation, Treat- 
ment, and Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. xi+ 819. 
$5.50. General work for use in colleges and uni- 
versities, referring to United States only. 

Turupp, Sytvia L. The Merchant Class of Medieval 
London (1300-1500). Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xix+ 401. $6.00. A 
sociological analysis, based on historical sources, 
with well-documented chapters on economic, 
political, and social position of the merchants, 
their standard and way of living. 

Unitep Nations. A Study of Statelessness. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xiii+190. $1.25. A report: definition and dis- 
cussion of the status of such persons and of at- 
tempts to improve it. Documented. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
Special Offer by the Editors to Readers of 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


It has been the practice of the editors of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCI- 
OLOGY to publish each year a special issue devoted to problems of timely social inter- 
est and significance. Readers may be glad to learn a number of titles which have ap- 
peared in the last decade are still available. 


January 1950 
January 1949 
May 1948 


INSIDE THE ARMED FORCES, a symposium on human behavior 
in military society March 1946 


SPECIAL SEMICENTENNIAL ISSUE: SOCIOLOGICAL DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN THE LAST FIFTY YEARS May 1945 


SYMPOSIUM: PROSPECTS FOR THE POST-WAR WORLD.. March 1946 


SYMPOSIUM: EDUCATION AND THE CULTURAL PROC- 
May 1943 


SYMPOSIUM: THE IMPACT OF WAR ON AMERICAN LIFE. . November 1942 
RECENT SOCIAL CHANGES May 1942 


PAPERS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO March 1940 


$1.00 per title. $2.50, any three titles 
Bulk orders for class-room use or seminars will be allowed a 10 per cent discount 
(10 or more copies of a title). 


Supplementary Monograph 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS IN HUMAN RELATIONS by Gustave 
Ichheiser. $1.25 September 1949, 
Part IT 


When ordering, mention THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY and month and year 
of title. Make checks payable to: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE + CHICAGO 37 - ILLINOIS 


PUBLIC OPINION AND 

SYMPOSIUM: THE AMERICAN FAMILY................... 
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THE FAMOUS WORK OF 
ENGLISH FOR THE FIRST Tik 


ETE AND UNABRIDGED. TRANSLATED BY JOHN A. SPAULDING Am 
DRGE SIMPSON, EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY GEORGE SIMPSG 
DY PUBLISHED AT $5.00 


To be published for fall classes in 1951 


EADER IN URBAN SOCIOLOG# 


Advisory Board 
H. Warren Dunham Amos Hawley. 
Welter Firey Rudolf Heberle - 
Noel P. Gist Robert K, Me 
Margaret Farman Hagood Stuart A. 3 
Caloin Schmidt 
A complete table of contents will be available in April and will be sent on request. 


‘aim of Continuities in Social Research is to examine selected hypetheses, methods and finding 
“American Soldier with an eye to their specific implications for the further advancement of cert 
| of social science. Those not familiar with the type of research represented by The Amen 
} might well find it difficult to select from the 1500 pages of these volumes the parts m™ 

nent to their special spheres of theoretical or empirical interest. They may be aided b 
volume which makes copious references to specific research findings, 
ures. Multiple implications—methodologica!l, theoretical and empirical—are drawn & 


DITED BY ROBERT K. MERTON AND PAUL F. LAZARSFE 


YARD SHILS Primary Groups in the American Army, ROBERT K. MERTON 4 
CE KITT Reference Group Theory in The American Soldier, HANS SPEIER 
an Soldier and the Sociology of Military Organization, PATRICIA Ki 
AUL ¥F. LAZARSFELD Problems of Survey Analysis, SAMUEL STOUFFER | 
thought of «a Contributor to The American Soldier, DANIEL LERNER The § 

the Public. Published at $3.50 


Complete catalogue on request 


blished by THE FREE PRESS at Glencoe, Ming 
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